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TO 

G. H. LEWES, Esq., 
Man of Letters and of Science, 

THIS VOLUME IS (bY PERMISSION) DEDICATED, 
IN RESPECTFUL RECOGNITION OF THE EXAMPLE SET BY 

HIM TO A GENERATION WHICH SEEMS TO RUN 
SO GREAT A DANGER OF NEGLECTING HIGHER THAN 

MATERIAL OBJECTS. 

As AN EXPRESSION OF GRATITUDE FOR THE 

GREAT GAIN DERIVED FROM HIS LABOURS IS 

THIS TRIBUTE OFFERED. 



PREFACE. 



•:o:- 



An unusual method in the treatment of a subject justi- 
fies a few prefatory remarks. 

At a first glance, it may be thought that the mere trans- 
lation of two of an author's works scarcely forms a peg 
sufiiciently strong on which to hang the rest of our labours; 
and, at a second, that the matter of the appendices is not 
relevant to the tide of the work. 

But, in deciding to introduce our Author to Englishmen, 
the whole library of what we conceive to be wrong views 
and shallow judgments of history in connection with 
Germany and its literature was present to our minds, and 
we could not but foresee that, without such a statement 
as we have given, the merits of one of Germany's fore- 
most men would have met, at the hands of the school of 
writers referred to, with nearly as little recognition now as 
when he lived ; though we should have had perfect con- 
fidence in submitting, for the judgment of the general 
reader, the Drama and Tale alone, in the conviction that 
their direct truthfulness, their native simplicity, and the 
purity of the art employed, would have fowxA ^€\x ^^ 
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to the hearts of all w^o mafy, hap|)ily, be unacquainted 
with, or unbiassed by the influence of modern philo-Ger- 
man writers. 

Our object, then, has been not merely to establish our 
author's reputation, but to endeavour to erect a firmer and 
a truer basis for future criticism. 

To do this, in accordance with the scientific method of 
enquiry, we have thought it best to enunciate a few prin- 
ciples of life, deduced" from and explanatory of, human 
action generally; these will be found in Appendices I., II., 
and III., and in Chapter II., we have sought to apply 
these principles to the case in point, which has led us to 
revert tQ the history of the earliest ages of European 
ciyilizatioji, when the germs of the culture that now 
surrounds us were vivified and set in motion. 

That Kleist is not unworthy of the distinction we have 
assijgned to him, must be admitted on a thoughtful con- 
sideration of his writings. In them alone, of all German 
works, do we find what is really typical and spontaneous, 
for his genius, true and fervid, freed him from the imitative 
methods that were conventional at the time, and en- 
couraged him to seek inspiration in the history of his 
own kin and country. Nor did he seek in vain ; for, in 



the story of Kohlhaas, he attains a dignity of treatment 
eminently befitting the life and acts of one whose highest 
gospel was — 

*• Bightly to be great, 

Is not to stir without great argument ; 

But greatly ta find quarrel in a straw, 

When honour's at the §take." 

It is true that his antagonism to the sentiment of the 
overdrawn and highly-coloured pictures that were produced 
around him, served to extract all colour from his pen, and 
gave his touches a daring hardness which contracts power- 
fully with similar subjects from the pen of the revered Sir 
Walter, for instance : and yet it is certain that, with the 
standard at which he aimed, and the resources from which 
he worked, he would, by his further labours, have con- 
firmed the promise of his youth, have maintained his 
representative character, and have realized the dictum of 
Hettner, who declared that, amid the passionate yearn- 
ing for the establishment of an original and national form 
of dramatic Art, Heinrich von Kleist stood alone as 
the only Poet to whom it was possible to have attained 
that ideal. 

Regrets at his untimely fate are inseparable from a 
contemplation of the future that awaited him ; but the 
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disease of life was too strong for him and proved fatal ere 
he was able to grapple with it 

It only remains for us to observe that, in the transla- 
tions, we have deliberately given to certain words a ren- 
dering which is only parallel, instead of identical with the 
original; for example, we have chosen to express the rank 
of "Junker" as equivalent with that of " Lord," as being 
more consistent with the spirit of our own language and 
institutions, and because the term more aptly indicates the 
real social position of the character to whom it is applied. 



tiy Mitre Court Chambers, Temple. F. LL. 

OdobcTy 1874. W. N. 



** Oh, grief of griefs ! Oh, gall of all good hearts ! 
To see that virtue should despised be — " 



Spenser. 



** Cold, pain and labour, and all fleshly ills ; 
And mighty poets in their misery dead.'' 

Wordsworth. 



" When a man's verses cannot be tmderstood, 
nor a man's good wit seconded with the forward child 
Understanding, it strikes a man more dead than a 
great reckoning in a little room." — Touchstone. 

As You Like It. 



CHAPTER I. 
The Life of Kleist. 

In our day, we have, happily, the means of acquainting 
ourselves with all that concerns what the Germans style 
their chief " Glanzperiode '* (period of brilliancy). 

Since Byron studied Werther, and Scott discovered in 
Teutonic ballads the key to a new world of literature, 
one great name has succeeded another mthout intermis- 
sion, each equally zealous to reveal the rich treasures 
which a few decades of literary activity sufficed to heap 
up in a neighbouring country. But, though individual 
works have become almost as familiar as our own master- 
pieces, it may be doubted whether a full picture of the 
various currents of German thought and feeHng presents 
itself to minds of even more than average culture. 

In the time of Boileau and Pope, classic literature 
exercised, throughout the civilized world, an influence 
amazing in its extent and force ; nevertheless, we are now 
able to recognize that the teaching adopted from Greek 
and Latin masters corresponded only to the needs of the 
time, and that the appreciation of the classic spirit, which 
was so much insisted on, was after all, extremely super- 
ficial. Much the same appears to be the case with regard 
to our partial knowledge and comprehension of German 
literature ; for though our language has been remoulded 
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by German influence — as it was a hundred and fifty years 
ago by Latin — that influence has been exerted by men 
who had radically one tendency, and who therefore sought 
for inspiration in one school only, namely, that which 
corresponded to their own. Germany, however, like 
England, possessed representatives of various forms of 
mind ; she lived through the same struggle as ourselves, 
though with a different result for the time ; and conse- 
quently, a wrong view is given and a great injustice done 
when we are referred to Kant, Schiller, and Goethe, as 
the full outcome of the great mental convulsion with which 
the eighteenth century closed. 

To realize this, we need only glance at the progress of 
philosophical development. 

The Renaissance nominally overthrew Scholasticism, 
but the fallacies of its system were immediately repro- 
duced, in another form, by its professed antagonists ; even 
Bacon not wholly escaping, where Descartes was carried 
away. Though attention was given to the cultivation of 
exact science, whatever touched human nature was rele- 
gated to the limbus of a kind of logic, imitated from the 
externals of matliematics ; and it was contended that the 
principles educed in this manner had the force — not of a 
metaphorical, but — of a real law ; that is, that they were 
actual rules of conduct. 

With time, however, strong national divergencies be- 
came visible. P^ngland inclined more and more to the 
extension of the domain of science, Germany to its re* 
striction ; while France halted between either course, 
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until the pent-up stores of English thought burst in upon 
them like an avalanche, and gave origin to those who are 
still regarded as the most characteristic of Frenchmen. 
This also affected Germany, where pseudo-classical ideals 
had already asserted themselves in literature, and the 
scathing realism of the school of Hume took strong hold 
upon minds prepared for it by the sober spirit and diction 
of what was then called poetry. 

But, as a great part of our nature depends upon the 
metaphysical in expression and action, a reaction from 
that dead philosophy took place simultaneously in England 
and Germany ; here, Ossian and Chatterton, there Klop- 
stock and others, ventured to break through the charmed 
circle of cold reason, and attempted a revolution in the 
mode of the expression of feeling. 

The new school had just seen the light, when Kant 
appeared. This philosopher, who has been immensely 
overestimated, rather represented his age than guided it. 
He was first struck with the infirmity of the metaphy- 
sicians, wko still possessed such a numerous following, 
compared with the leaders of the English and French 
schools, who, though retaining much that was properly 
metaphysical, conceded more and more to experience. 
His "Criticism of ture Reason" reviewed concisely the ar- 
guments for and against the existence of innate cognition, 
and proved beyond doubt that things in themselves are 
unknowable ; inasmuch as we can only become aware of 
them through the senses affected. His mode of statement 
was so irrefutable that this confirmation of the sad yhi* 
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losophy of our island, fell like a thunderbolt both on those 
who adhered to the older belief and on those who were 
reacting against the chilly sobriety of French art. It 
shook the foundation of religion, and stripped of their 
glamour the dreams of the new generation ; everything 
seemed to relapse into chaos ; Voltaire was supreme and 
truth nowhere. 

The Konigsberg Professor was not slow to perceive the 
mischief Avrought ; and being, in fact, in the depths of his 
nature less a thinker than a pedagogue, he resolved to 
build up again what he had just pulled down, and this by 
a mere effort of volition. His recantation, be it observed, 
would have had little influence in a different country, or 
at a different time ; but just then Germany was full of a 
feeling that needed but a name to break forth irresistibly, 
and therefore when his " Criticism of Practical Reason '* 
appeared, it was welcomed with universal delight. In his 
first work he had left a door open between Science and 
Metaphysics } he had conceded that the conceptions of 
space and of time were innate, and this afforded some 
foundation when he declared that the bidding of con- 
sciousness was sufficient as a base for the construction of 
a system of rules of conduct. At once a number of 
famous men came forward and struck into the path thus 
indicated ; Spinoza awoke from the dead, and the specu- 
lations of the Greeks recovered their value. Thencefor- 
ward, the strange phenomenon of Art, which was in its 
origin a rebellion against rule, submitting immediately to 
a fresh dictation. 
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Meanwhile the fortune of the field had been other in 
England. The philosophy of Hume and his coadjutors 
was decisively victorious, and the first assertion of science 
in the treatment of history had established Political Econ- 
omy. True, the same desire for that freedom of expres- 
sion which can only find its justification in a metaphysical 
or partial conception of things, existed here with almost 
equal force, but it was not master ; it might speak with 
the tongue of Burns and be appreciated, but it remained 
in the healthy state in which each character made laws 
for itself; and no commonwealth of metaphysical agree^ 
ment could arise to degenerate later on into a tyranny. 

In accordance with what is shown in the Appendices 
to be the usual principle of human action, that which 
was true in its relation, was, in Germany, accepted as true 
in itself ; that which was of man was immediately regarded 
as independent of and above man ; a Deity was sought and 
found, and high priests instantly ordained, from whose 
mouths absolute verity was supposed to issue. In other 
words. Poetry made leaden wings to itself wherewith to 
fly, and the writers whose whole greatness lies in their 
spontaneity, deliberately defined in prose the ideals they 
incorporated in impassioned verse. J'hence the marvel- 
lous pedantry of the great age of Germany ; thence the 
possibility of two parallel works, such as the first and 
second parts of *' Faust." 

Gradually, however, the influence of German thought 
extended abroad, while in England a great revulsion of 
feeling was taking place in religion. 
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The French Revolution liad brought discredit upon the 
Philosophy which, rightly or wrongly, was accused of con- 
tributing to it ; and men sought some firm foundation on 
which to rest a belief. The Philosophers of Konigsberg and 
Jena presented themselves to us with all the force of an 
already triumphant tradition, and their writings were 
eagerly devoured by a generation corresponding in the 
main with that which had, in Germany, fought the same 
battle thirty or forty years before. 

Hence the fact that all we know of Teutonic literature 
has come from biassed pens ; the poetry of Goethe and 
Schiller was directly connected with certain metaphysical 
tendencies, and writers, whose names stand high amongst 
us, held and hold fast to twin objects, — the change of our 
literary taste, and the propagation amongst us of a philo- 
sophy which they believe to stand towards the German 
masterpieces in the relation of cause to effect. 

From what has been said, it may be understood why 
the name of Kleist has so long remained unknown. He 
was the one great poet who dared to rebel against the 
authority that prescribed rule and object for the expression 
of feehng. At a time when one large school considered 
it expedient to revive mediaeval religion for the sake of 
mediaeval art, — at a time when curious experiments, like 
the " Bride of Messina," and the Greek plays of Goethe 
were in fashion, he boldly turned his back on the German 
Olympus, and sang as his nature prompted. 

The effect of Kantian thought had been to induce re- 
search into the liijghest productions of classic and mediaeval 
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art, with the object of discovering the laws of what is still 
called, by many of the Emperor's subjects, the " Science 
of -Esthetics/' The moral purpose being fixed upon and 
defined, the mode of expression was, in like manner, 
accommodated to this or that method in the past which 
had the force of sufficient authority. And this led to a 
wonderful perfection in the art of phrase-making; to a 
repleteness of language almost unexampled in any country. 

It was against this that the nature of Kleist revolted ; 
the smooth, rounded periods, — with their burden of empti- 
ness, — with their vague repetitions of old ideals which had 
been ground young in the mill at Konigsberg — fell mean- 
ingless lipon his ear. Strong himself, he could admire 
and enjoy Goethe, when Goethe was a poet and nothing 
more ; but the cold blooded deliberation with which the 
great man, in more than half he has written, set to work, 
first to evolve entities out of nothing and then to incor- 
porate them — sometimes, as in the second part of " Wil- 
helm Meister," in a very loose and unpoetic manner, — 
produced on him much the same effect as does the " Ex- 
cursion " on the higher portion of the British public. 

Speaking, however, out of his own soul, he at once 
summoned the furies on his track ; though he never form- 
ally withdrew his adhesion to the orthodox philosophy of 
the day, those who held sway understood, as by instinct, 
that they had here to do with one whose every success 
must bring defeat to themselves ; and thus, a combination 
against him proceeding from natural aversion, resulted, 
not merely in the destruction of the poet, but, \w \.W 
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almost complete suppression of a name worthy to stand 
among the foremost in modern annals. Had Byron been 
a German, his fate would, undoubtedly, have been parallel; 
every fanaticism is the same in its ultimate action, whether 
it be of devotion, of patriotism, or of taste ; Goethe could 
feel nothing beyond the Universalism, which was another 
term for artistic egotism, and had a youthful Byron come 
beneath the cold shade of his supremacy, he would have 
extinguished him with as little compunction as he did the 
subject of our Memoir. 

Another characteristic of Kleist's also contributed largely 
to the indifference manifested towards him. His strong 
truthful nature rebelled so fiercely against the form of Art 
around him, that he fell into the opposite error, and re- 
jected all ornament in favour of naked depiction of life. 
He deliberately stripped his ideas of the trappings of the 
minstrel's fancy, and thrust them forth into the world to 
triumph by their intrinsic force alone. Simplicity, as it is 
admirable, so is it little esteemed of the mass ; and when 
it was carried so far as in " Michael Kohlhaas,'' one can 
hardly wonder that so little enthusiasm should have been 
aroused. 

* Heinrich von Kleist was born at Frankfort on the 
Oder, in the Province of Brandenburg, in the year 1776, 
He was of good, though not wealthy family, his father 

* For the main data of the story of his life, we are indebted to the 
admirable sketch by Julian Schmidt, which prefaces the complete 
edition of Kt.kis r's works, published in 1859, Berlin, Gkorg Reimer. 
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being an officer in the Prussian Army. Of his early life 
little has come down to us : we know that up to his 
eleventh year, he was under the care of a private tutor, 
who has described him as a lad of strong, passionate 
nature ; indefatigable in the acquisition of knowledge, 
though unmethodical and liable to imaginative vagaries. 
In 1787, about which time his parents are supposed to 
have died, he quitted his native town for Berlin, where he 
completed his education in the house of a Lutheran 
pastor. 

In 1795, ^^ entered the Army as an Ensign in the 
Guards, and took part in the campaign on the Rhine. At 
that time he is said to have been a well-bred, genial young 
fellow, and possessed of no mean aptitude for music. 
Soon after his debut in his profession, an unfortunate love 
affair gave a new turn to his thoughts. He withdrew from 
society, and addressed himself to the study of logic and 
mathematics ; after a period of seclusion, he found that 
he could not attain his object amid the bustle and frivol- 
ity of garrison life, and therefore, much to the disgust of 
his friends, he threw up his commission. The letter in 
which he communicated this resolve to his former tutor 
is highly characteristic of a young man, who, having tasted 
of knowledge, longs for deeper draughts ; in utter dis- 
regard of all other instincts, left to reassert themselves, 
after sad experience. In Germany this was a bold step. 
In countries like England and America, a change of career 
at any age below thirty is by no means uncommon ; in- 
deed, to judge from instances afforded by such men as 
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Sir Roderick Murchison, it seems sometimes to increase 
the power of application ; but in Kleist's native land, 
system regulates life so strictly that it is regarded as little 
else than madness to quit the track chosen before twenty. 

He was now three and twenty, and his whole past was 
that of a soldier. He came among men who were as 
much his superiors in formal knowledge, as he was theirs 
in general development ; and he soon came to see that 
the latter, whatever be its role in the great world, is of 
little account in the schools. The sense of his deficiences 
pressed very heavily upon him ; his character was not yet 
sufficientiy formed to enable him to estimate at their true 
value the vaunted acquirements of his fellows j he could 
only see that these acquirements were the portal through 
which he must pass, and so, very naturally, affected by 
the tone of those around, he yielded to self-contempt. 
He attempted to take by storm, things that only yield to 
patience; and, when he failed, his overstrained nerves 
bitterly avenged his folly. 

It is a common custom — as may be gathered from the 
observations of his first biographer, Ludwig Tieck — ^to 
condemn the unmethodised and desultory efforts of the 
self-taught, but we would here observe that, clumsy and 
ineffective as they seem to be, they are yet much nearer 
the highest ideal than the regulated labours of the average 
student. In judging of individuals, it is as common an 
error to take too low, as in judging of nations to take too 
high, a standard. It is true that crowds of people are 
every day seized by an itch for some branch of know- 
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ledge, the attainment of the merest rudiments of which 
suffices to quench their thirst for ever j but, though weak- 
ness may be the rule with the mass, there are yet excep- 
tional cases of strength, with which the motive is not 
one of mere caprice^ but of pressing and absolute need. 
Patience is, in most cases, equivalent to companionship ; 
it is human nature to seek for a reward ; and association 
gives that reward, inch by inch, and hour by hour, ever 
stimulating an almost imperceptible advance ; while isola- 
tion can barely anticipate the possibilities of a single day. 
In the first exertions of a strong mind, the very lack of 
patience is the measure of individuality; it shows the 
distance between it and others, and strength needs the 
sharp spur that kills weakness. There is nothing that 
calls for more patience than the profession of a soldier ; 
and, though the object be invisible, the barrack-yard 
drills must be endlessly repeated ; nevertheless, associated 
action gives a meaning to every motion and every care, 
however trivial. We could not imagine a number of men 
each preparing himself in the same way, with no other 
incentive than his own approval ; yet it is not difficult to 
think of one man, after many failures, hardening into a 
self-chosen routine, and later on, communicating it to 
others by rirtue of the same force of individuality that 
enabled him to exist alone. 

This was Kleisf s case ; he was surrounded by men who 
lived on the character of the past, endueing themselves 
with it as easily as the soldier learns the drill and tactics 
that have become traditional ; he had a consciousness of 
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Other things, but as yet it was too indistinct to enable him 
to guess at any other path than that which they had tra- 
versed. His first experience, then, of a misery that en- 
dured all his life, should not be regretted, but registered 
simply as a necessary factor in his development. 

His home life in Frankfort was, or might have been, 
highly enjoyable. He became, however, excessively pe- 
dantic ; he hastened to communicate the knowledge he 
acquired, and his sister and other female relations and 
friends were formed into a select class of earnest students. 
In those days, in Prussia, ladies were not very carefully 
trained, even in orthography, and he laboured unsparingly 
to free them from what he openly informed tliem was an 
evil. At stated hours, he read passages from the best 
poets, and even went so far as to have a professorial chair 
built, from which he lectured on the " History of Civiliza- 
tion.'* The least interruption, the slightest disregard of 
the instruction he considered so precious, was so offensive 
to him, that he gave up this occupation for weeks, because, 
on one occasion, a lady left her seat and ran to the win- 
dow to see a passing procession. 

In the midst of his labours, however, he found time to 
fall in love. His passion was returned, and he was soon 
formally betrothed. The lady's name was Wilhelmina; 
she was of good family and apparently of excellent dis- 
position, for Kleist was exceedingly jealous and exacting 
in his love affairs. Her parents raised no objection, 
though he was unprepared with any definite plans for the 
future ; he flattered himself, indeed, that he would obtain 
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an appointment on the staff of some einbassy, but so 
vague an expectation had little in it to recommend him 
to practical people. 

In order to reahze this idea, he started in the summer 
of 1800, for Berlin, where it was his hap to meet with 
several young men of high culture, mostiy officers, who 
readily joined in his studies, and with who^i he contracted 
U$tii>g friendships. When, in the month of August in 
the same year, it struck him that a journey to Vienna was 
indispensable to the perfection of the ideal he had formed, 
one of these, a Mecklenburgher, at once offered to ac- 
company him, 9Jid the two started off ; but do not appear 
ever to have reached their destination, for September and 
October were $pent in Wiirzburg, and in November they 
were bftck again in Berlin. 

His letters to his betrothed at this time, are curiosities. 
They are more like the monitions of a pedagogue, than 
the eflfusibns of a lover. He seemed quite to forget that 
he was addressing a woman, and treated her rather as a 
grindstone whereon to sharpen his new-found faculties 
than as the confidante of unrestrained feeling. In one of 
them, he for the first time recognises how little he was 
fitted foi: an official position, and proposes to fall back on 
literature ; Paris, he thinks would be a good place to begin 
in ; to transplant the newest of all philosophies thither 
(he was then deep in Kant), would be both a grateful and 
a profitable task ; but he concludes by suggesting, in a 
way which looks like a demand, a further delay of their 
nuptials for two years. 
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He was much mistaken in believing that the philosophy 
of Kant had taken strong hold upon him. In answer to 
an enquiry of Wilhelmina's (who was then reading Rous- 
seau), as to his mental condition, he writes : " I cannot 
describe the pleasure I feel in pouring out my most secret 

thoughts to one who understands me It is true, 

indeed, that at present I can only be said to have one 
thought .... Long ^o, as a boy, I concluded that the 
object of being was perfection. From this basis I formed 
gradually a religion peculiar to myself. Culture seemed 
the only goal worth striving for ; truth the only substance 
worth possessing. A while ago, I plunged into the phi- 
losophy of Kant ; and I will venture to extract one idea 
from it, and lay it before you, trusting you will not be so 
painfully affected by it as myself. .... If all humanity 
had green glasses in their skulls instead of eyes, they 
would be compelled to decide that everything was green, 
and they would never be able to make out whether they 
saw the things as they are, or whether, unconsciously, they 
invested them with some quality of their o^Ti vision. So 
it is with reason. We cannot determine whether that 
which we call Truth be really so, or merely a deceptive 
appearance. If the latter be the case, then every effort 
to attain that which shall live with us beyond the grave is 
vain and unprofitable. If you cannot feel the sting of 
this reflection, do not smile at the agony it has cost an- 
other. The one aspiration, the sole ideal of my life has 

vanished, and I am left purp)oseless Since I be* 

came convinced of this, I have not opened a single book. 
/ have lounged idly about my room, passed weary hours 
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at the open window, or wandered abroad plagued by a 
demon of unrest that drove me at last to take refuge in 
the noise and bustle of theatres and coffee-houses. On 
one occasion, indeed, I utterly fell ; and yet in the midst 
of this dissipation, the thought that all I had lived for had 
gone from me, was ever present, yielding inexpressible 
torment In the extremity of my suffering, a new light 
broke in upon me. Give me leave to travel for a while, 
my sweet ! I cannot work, for I have no object ; if I 
stayed at home, all I could do would be to fold my hands 
and dream away the time. Change and motion will be 
better than morbid brooding amid familiar surroundings. 
If it turn out a mistake, it is one easily rectified, and at all 
events, it will enable me to avoid another that might be 
irrevocable. As soon as I lay hold on any purpose that 
will give me relief ; as soon as I conceive anything worth 
striving for, I swear to you, I'll turn my face homewards.'' 

His betrothed sought to reason him out of his distress, 
but only drew upon herself a passionate repulse. His 
mind, ind^d, was not one that could accept the famous 
categorical imperative. The world to him was earnest : 
not something to be wrought upon for the gratification 
of lower pleasures; not an accretion of matter to be 
studied by rule ; but a second self, which explained him- 
self, and from which he at first hoped to derive some 
means of escape from the terrible conflict of his nature 
with the realities about him. He was not alone in his 
day ; others, like Herder and Jacobi, a while before, had 
felt the horror of what is now a matter of calm specu- 
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lation ; but they were able to react against it aiid lost all 
consciousness of suffering in the heat of the contest : 
Kleist, however, saw and felt too deeply; having once 
become persuaded that Truth is not attainable, he grasped 
the full consequences, and became a prey to life-long des- 
pondency. Another letter of about the same date (Janu- 
ary 1801), puts this in the clearest light. He writes to 
Wilhelmina : " Perhaps Nature has kindly denied you that 
distinctness of vision, that sad penetration, that to me 
lays bare the thought behind the gesture, — the sense 
beneath the word, — the emotion before the act. With 
me, it shines into the heart of everything around, shows 
me myself in pitiable nakedness, and then the rosy nimbus 
fades, the veil that egotism had assumed is torn aside, 
and my soul sickens before the deadly picture. Oh 1 most 
happy, you, if it be not yours to understand this ! " 

The projected journey met with a curious obstacle. 
Kleist was a man to whom his word was sacred, and 
having once promised his sister Uhica that, whenever he 
passed the frontier, she should accompany him, he had 
either to persuade her to give up her claim, or else to 
undertake an expedition very different from that he had 
planned. Another letter of the 9th April, gives a striking 
view of his state of mind ; the combat between his yearn- 
ings and his fancied duty. He writes : " My dear, my 
only love ; I take leave of you with as heavy a heart as 

it were for the last time Something tells me that 

my end is not far ofif. . . . . You know the original mo- 
live to this journey* It was at bottom none other than a 
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thorough disgust of all mental employment. I did not 
wish to remain idle, brooding away my time ; I fancied 
that in the exertion of a pedestrian tour, I might find what . 
I had lost : my projected journey was to be nothing more , 
than a very long walk. But mark how I am kicked and 
cuifed by fate. I had promised Ulrica that whenever. I 
crossed the frontier I would take her with me. I told her 
my intention, but thought that on account of the hurry 
and expense involved, she would not dream of acceptmg. 
I had been told that for myself alone, my matriculation 
papers would suffice, but that if I were accompanied by 
my sister and a servant, a passport would be indispensable. 
To obtain one, however, it was necessary to apply to th^ 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and at the same time to assign 
a reasonable object for one's journey. What was I to 
say ? The truth ? How could I ? Was I to tell him a 
falsehood? Would that be right? I had not the least . 
notion what to do. I was just about to write to Ulrica 
that I had given up the idea altogether, when I received 
a letter from her with the news that she would be here 
within three days. I thought perhaps she might be con- 
tent with a shorter trip, and was about to make the pro- . 
position, but Charles had made such a noise about my 
expedition to Paris, that people had begun to give me 
commissions to execute for them. Could I, then, recon- 
sider my resolution ? We imagine ourselves free, and yet 
fate guides us with a thousand fine-spun threads .... 
and one finds oneself in positions that compel acts oiie 
cannot justify. If I did not start, should 1 not be guilty ' 
of deception ? and, if I did, should I not b^ foic^ V^ \&^ 
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an untruth in order to get the passport? I assigned as 
reason something that does not altogether lack foundation : 
I said I wished to study, and hinted at Mathematics and 
Natural Science in Paris. As if I could study in this 
state of mind ! But it was fated to be ! The minister 
and all my acquaintances wished me success — probably 
the matter will be talked of at court — and how can I, for 
shame, leave France as I entered it? Have I not ex- 
cited people's expectations ? shall I not feel myself forced 
to earnest work in Paris ? Alas ! the thoughts scud 
thrpugh my brain, like storm-clouds across the sky. I do 
not know what to do, or what to leave undone. The 
Mathematicians think I am about to study mathematics j 
the Chemists are persuaded that I shall return with an 
immen3e store of their kind of knowledge ; and yet my 
real intention was to get out of the way of all study. I 
have even had to accept letters of introduction to sundry 
French savants, and shall thus once more be thrust into 
that circle of cold, hard, narrow-minded natures, among 
whom I am never at ease. Would Heaven but vouch- 
safe me a pleasant home, 1 would abandon travel, know- 
ledge, and ambition for ever ; for nothing but misery wells 
from out my heart, and my whole soul longs for that 
which the Universe, and the spheres above in their ever 
slackening orbits, are seeking too : namely, rest." 

Soon atWr this, having purchased a carriage, Henry and 
Ulrica set out on their travels. From Dresden, where 
they first made a stay, be writes : " Nothing could have 
so well availed to lure me from the gloomy regions of 
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science, as the wealth of art-treasures in this city. Never 
in my life was I so much moved as by the service in the 
Cathedral here, in which music goes hand in h^nd with 
the other arts to ftll one with rapture. Our service is not 
worthy of the Deity t it is a matter of cold calculation, 
but a ceremonial like tliis takes possessicMi of one's whole 
nature* In the middle, on the lowest steps of the. al^r, 
there knelt a pooiiy-clad felH>w, praying devoutly ; be was 
not torment^ with doubt ; be b^elieved. Oh I if. it wqre 
but possible to forget, with what deep satisfactipn would 
I become a Catholic*' 

On the 4th of June he writes : " You want me to tell 
you something about ray state of mind. That would be 
easy were I of those whose souls are tranquil, who need 
but one glance within to read the smallest detail ; but^ 
when thought with, thought, and feeling with feeling are in 
unceasing conflict, it is hard to say which is dominant, 
because the struggle is not yet decided. I am beginning 
to imagine that man is here for something better than 
mere thought j work, I feel, is the only thing that can give 
me rest. What disturbs me is the impossibility of finding 
a goal worthy of my endeavours : in my eagerness, I am 
fearful of taking up something that, instead of satisfying, 
will leave me with the retrospect of a wasted life. I have 
a kind of conception as to which is the right path ; will 
you follow me in my proof that it is the right one ? But 
I had better not talk more of what is so vague and indis- 
tinct even to myself." On the 21st May, he had written : 
" Who fulfils his destiny more faithfully than the peasant ? 
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For such a life, I would gladly abandon all dreams of 
fame/' 

His emotions at this time, did not, however^ all of them, 
take this tragic colouring. He made some pleasant female 
acquaintances in Dresden, among them especially Henri- 
etta von Schlieben, who long remained his correspondent. 

After leaving Dresden, the pair travelled through the 
moantainous part of Saxony, and on to Leipsic. On the 
way to Frankfort-on-the-Maine, they made an excursion 
into the Harz ; and, afterwards, made short stays in various 
of the chief cities of the Rhine. In July they arrived in 
Paris, where Kleist delivered his letters of recommenda- 
tion, without, however, attempting to derive any benefit 
from them. He soon took a violent antipathy to the 
French; but Ulrica seems to have been less patriotic. 
He writes to his betrothed on the 21st of July, 1801 : 
"Tell me, have not my sudden departure from Berlin 
without taking leave of you — the confused reasons I gave 
— my brief, sad, and often ill-considered letters — have not 
all these things at times excited a shadow of distrust in 
your mind ? . . . . Perplexed by the conclusions of a 
wretched philosophy, incapable of work, unfit for any un- 
dertaking, powerless even to seek a fixed position, I left 
Berlin because I feared a tranquillity that was so full of 
unrest ; and now I find myself in motion without being 
able to conceive an object, or guess whither it will all lead. 
I have felt now and then as if I were being borne nearer 
and nearer the brink of a precipice. And how terrible 
to feel that I am dragging you with me I I have often 
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disputed with mjrself whether it were not my duty to give 
you up. But how can I defraud myself of the only pros- 
pect that keeps life in me ? " 

In the same letter, he refers to a squall he encountered 
on the Rhine : " All clung to what was nearest, forgetful 
of their neighbours, — I myself, amongst the number. Oh ! 
there is nothing more disgusting than this fear of death. 
Life is the only possession the value of 7vhich increases with 
our disregard of it. It is a despicable thing if we cannot 
abandon it freely ; and only he can use it for great pur- 
poses who can welcome the hour of dissolution. The 
man who cherishes life is morally dead, for his highest en- 
dowment — the power of sacrificing it — wanes in exact 
proportion with his love for it. And yet how incompre- 
hensible the will that moulds and shapes us 1 An enig- 
matic something that we have, we know not from whom^ 
and that bears us we know not whither, a possession only 
valuable when it is worthless ; a paradox, deep and shal- 
low, barren and fertile, noble and despicable, full of me^- 
» ing yet unfathomable, a thing one might throw aside like 
an ill-written book, — and yet are we not after all bound 
by law of Nature to cling to it ? We must needs treipble 
at the thought of annihilation, though it cannot be so full 
of torment as existence ; and, while a man deplores this 
saddest of gifts, he has to nourish it with meat and drink, 
and strive continually to preserve from extinction a flame 
that yields him neither light nor warmth." 

15th of August: "All my senses join in confirming 
what instinct had long since taught me,— namely, that 
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knowledge can make us neither better nor wiser ; and I 
hope that this will lead me to take some resolution. I 
cannot describe the impression produced on me by the 
first view of the wildest moral foulness, side by side with 
the highest intellect. This Nation is riper for ruin than 
any other. .... At times, when, strolling through libra- 
ries, my eye falls upon the ornate covers of such works as 
those of Rousseau, I ask myself, What good have they 
all done? .... And yet, suppose Rousseau was right 
when he denied the beneficent influence of knowledge ; 
what curious contradictions follow ! Thousands and 
thousands of years must elapse before we can be wise 
enough to see that wisdom is folly. To rectify the mis- 
take, all that had been learnt would have to be forgotten, 

and therewith the mischief would recommence 

And so, in the end, whatever we do, must be right. In 
truth, when one reflects that we need a life to learn how 
we ought to live — that even in death we cannot guess 
what Heaven requires of us — that not one of us knows 
either the object of his being, or his destiny — that hu- 
man reason does not avail for the comprehension of life * 
and the soul — that for thousands of years it has been 
doubted whether there is such a thing as right ; we musf 
make the enquiry whether it be possible that God could 
call such a being to account. It is useless to talk of an 
inner voice that gives infallible direction. The same 
voice that bids the Christian forgive his enemy, urges 
the New Zealander to roast him, and he devours him with 
pious fervour. How can we call any action evil, when 
we consider its effects ? The affairs of the world are a 
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taxigled skein, where one act begets a million others, and 
where the worst is often father to the best Tell me ai^ 
one who ever did evil upon this earth ? Something that 
remained evU for all lime. Whatever History may^saf 
rei^pecting fiexo and Attila, this planet bowls merrily 
through space, spring succeeds spring, and men live^/«n« 
joy, and perish now as then. To live while one ami 
draw breath ; to enjoy what smilea around ; to db a gDod 
action now and then, because that is also an enjoyment ; 
to work that one may enjoy ; to give lifo to others that 
they do likewise and that the race be preserved ; and* 
then* — to die : to him that can do this and nothing iporiv 
Heaven has revealed its most precious secret .... I 
shall see this more vividly and feel it more acutely, watii 
reason and passion beget resolution between thsm. Be 
not anxious till then. I need time, for I must perfectly 
assure mysdf respecting the step that will decide mf 
whple future. I wish to avoid overlea^nng myself thlougit! 
excess of eagerness. If that occurs once mcnre^ it shull 
be for the last time; for then I should despise either my 
own soul or the world, and shouM have tot part them^ 
But do not be anxious ; I will not be hasty. Do not ask 
me to explain niyself more distinctly : I have not yet de<- 
termined, and a written word is lasting and unalterable.'' 

This explanation follows, on the loth of October: 
" There is a duty, which, like a debt of honour, is con- 
stantly recurring to every high-minded man, which is, to 
do something good I I almost believe, now, that it is 
this that hats been at the root of my sadness, and that I 
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have but just become plainly conscious of it I 

feel myself quite unfitted to enter into any conventional 
relation. I find so many human institutions so little to 
ray taste, that it \vould be impossible to me to labour for 
their consewation or development. And yet, I sfafould not 

know how to suggest anything better in their place 

Moreover, it is not improbable that I am debarred a fresh 
dtart in my ouii country, and that perhaps by my own 
&ult. At least, after having refused two excellent posts, 
1 could not apply for a third, without sinking something 
of my personal dignity. .... I have altogether given up 

the pursuit of knowledge Under these circum- 

stances, my return to Prussia can by no means be con- 
sidered advisable, even if I were able to ignore criticism. 
.... My dependence on the opinion of others will seem 
to you uomanly, and I cannot think you wrong, although 
the idea is intolerable to me. There can be no doubt 
that, by some eGcentric actions, I have excited people's 
expectations. What answer should I make now, if Mfil- 
ment were required of me ? The thought weighs heavily 
upon me. It may be true that I am a sort of genius, but 
I have made shipwreck of it all, in my own sense, if not 
in theirs. .... Without an official position, I could not 

exist at home, for my friends are fast diminishing 

Write books for money? Not I ! Here in this toiyn, 
where I find so little that answers to my needs, I have 
employed my solitude in the conception of an ideal. But 
I cannot understand how a poet can reveal to rude 

natures around, the birth of his affection There 

is yet one path open, and inclination and necessity are 
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forcing me into it. Do you know what old people do, 
when they have spent half a century in battling for riches 
and honours ? They choose a homestead, and till their 
own ground. Then, and not till then, do they think they 
have learned the lesson of life. Tell me, would it not be 
better to take a leap at once into the inevitable ?....! 
have still some property left ; enough I fancy to purchase 
a farm in Switzerland, on which I could support myself 
by the sweat of my brow. I have sketched out my plan 
in black and white, because I did not wish to inveigle you 
by playing upon your imagination. I wish to be a farmer 
in sober earnest. — The objections of my family and peo- 
ple in general matter little to me. Reason demands it of 
me and that suffices. I am conscious that it is scarcely 
modest on my part to require such a sacrifice on yours, 
But if you could only summon courage to make it of your 
own free will !....! have no claim to self-abnegation, 
and if you refuse, I shall have none the less confidence 
in your affection. Nevertheless, darling, I see no other 
prospect open to me. Ulrica and I have often taken 
counsel together about my future, and she has striven in 
every way to force me into what she calls the right path ; 
but that is just the mischief : each considers his own the 

right one My plan is to pass the winter in this 

dismal city, and start for Switzerland in the spring, and 
look about for some pleasant spot where we and our chil- 
dren may one day be happy.'' 

But his restlessness was ever on the increase. On the 
27th of October, he writes again : "I have reflected that 
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8f> i-Tnid tiie tea of -rrne iry* mcnev. ir ^¥3 be best fm- 
mediateiy :» 5ct ibccr ^e eTftnTrrrn oc ziy puirr. Piris 
has r.o houi w^iarevrr cc zie. izc I csri Icht- 21 ccce fbi 

irx "Jtjc tjx&L creiT-arc'cgs inc. cszifrini*. Do not be 

take any <ierisiTe steo Tintil I sfcoZ have beird £^7111 you. 
F.ren ;i' mv r>t2n «hocI<i conie to noczhr. I 5?!2l! be ^fcid 
to get oat of thi5 citv. for I nny ilmost say th:it I am 
heamly skk of it. Wnte at once ro Eerce. .... I have 
had a desperate stniggie with Ulrica, ^le thinks that my 
pian caimot be realized, and does not eren bdieve it 
woald make me happy. .... She is condcg home : ] 
Jihall accompai^ her as fer as Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Ol 
all this, you must not let anyone know a syCable." 

Wilhelmina does not seem to have appreciated the bril 
liant prosj>ect offered her, as she at once communicatee 
the matter to her parents, who took a most unfavourable 
view. She told him what she had done, and in conse 
quence he did not write a line for five months ; when h< 
did break silence it was in a letter so full of reproaches 
that there could be no further question of any engagemeni 
Ix-tween them. 

He went to Switzerland, as he intended, but soon los 
sight of his original purpose. But, if he did not fine 
ha];jjiness, he found what he had so long sought, namely 
an object : for here he met three young men of grea 
talent and culture, and became conscious for the first time 
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of his poetic faculty. One of the party, Zschokke, is weB 
known, even in England ; and another was the son of the 
poet Wieland. They were at that time wholly subdued 
by the genius of Goethe, and Kleist's first dramatic effort, 
" The Schroffenstein Family," struck them so much in the 
light of a burlesque, that the reading of the last act was 
accompanied by a continuous peal of laughter. Here he 
wrote the first draught of his comedy, "The Broken Pitcher," 
which received more applause. From Bern he betook 
himself to Lake Thun, where he hired a house in commoq 
with a friend. He wrote thence to Zschokke : " If ever 
you do me the pleasure of a visit, take note of a house 
by the way on which the following verse is to be seen : 

♦ " Ich komm ich weiss nicht woher ! 
Ich geh' ich weiss nicht wohin ! 
Ich bin ich weiss nicht was ! 
Mich wundert's class ich so frohlich bin ! " 

It pleases me immensely, and I always recall it with pleas- 
ure in my walks. These I fi-equently take, and long 
ones too, for here, you know. Nature seems to have given 
her mind to her work, and the result is something worth 
looking at by a poor devil fi-om Brandenburg, where the 
worthy lady seems to have taken a nap over her task. It's 
true, indeed, that just now, peeping from beneath her 

♦ ** I come I know not whence ! 
I go, I know not whither ! 
I am, I know not what ! 
I wonder that I am so merry ! " 
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snowy hood, she looks like an old woman of eighty, but 
still one sees she may have been pretty when she was 
young. .... People here are all of opinion that I'm in 
love ! As yet, though, no maid has captivated me, unless 
it be she * whose brow reflects the glory of the evening 
sun, when I stroll beside the lake.'' 

Soon after this, constant mental excitement brought on 
a severe attack of illness ; his sister Ulrica, gave fresh 
proof of her love and devotion, and came to him, and, 
by careftil nursing, brought him so far towards recovery 
that he was able to accompany her back to Germany, 
where he resided some time at Jena and Weimar. 

No attempt seems to have been made at this time to 
bring his poetry into notice, though the Weimar Theatre 
was just at the summit of its glory, and open to every 
possible experiment on human endurance. We have only 
one record — an invaluable one — of this period of his 
life, in a letter of Wieland's, dated the loth of April, 
1804, which runs thus : " My son Louis had already writ- 
ten to me from Switzerland, describing Kleist as an extra- 
ordinary genius; he had told me also that Kleist had 
thrown his whole soul into the dramatic art, and that work 
might be expected from him surpassing anything hitherto 
produced in Germany. On his return from Switzerland, 
after a short stay in Jena, he came to Weimar, where, 
having taken up with such lodgings as could be obtained 
at short notice, he paid me two or three visits at my farm. 

♦ Thejungfrau, 
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Although no one is more antipathetic and repulsive to me 
than a flighty dreamer, I could not resist the charm of hi& 
manner. Often as this had been the case with me on 
former occasions, my natural frankness and good hiunour 
combined to lead me further than prudence would have 
counselled. But the more warmly I proflfered my Mend-; 
ship, the more reserved was Kleist^ and something enig- 
matic, something mysterious about his behavioiu", which? 
seemed to lie too deep to come under the suspicion of 
affectation, kept us on a distant footing for the first twO 
months, and would probably have prevented any more 
intimate connection between us, had I not learnt from my 
son that he was so poorly lodged in the capital that he 
would gladly accept an invitation to stay with me in 09- 
manstadt. I immediately proposed it to him, and in Janu-^ 
ary 1803, he came over, and we passed nine or ten weekai 
in an intercourse as familiar as if he had been a member 
of the family. All that you have told me of his bearing 
in your house, agrees exactly with his conduct in mine. 
He appeared to love and honour me like a son, but it was 
impossible to entice him into frankness or confidences 
Among other eccentricities, one could not fail to remark 
in him a curious form of absence of mind, which betrayed 
itself in conversation ; for instance, a single word would 
suggest a whole train of ideas, which followed each other 
like a peal of bells, and rendered him so completely 
oblivious of what was passing, as to make it impossible 
to get an answer out of him, even to a direct question. 
Another peculiarity of his was still worse, as it sometimes 
pfompted doubts of his sanity ; he would mutt^i:: b^^<£i<^ic^ 
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his teeth at table, with the mien of one who thinks himself 
alone, or imagines he is engaged in some quite different 
occupation. He confessed to me at last that, at sudi 
moments, he was busy with his drama; and this led, 
further, to the acknowledgment that he was working at a 
tragedy, but that, on account of the grandeur of the ideal 
he had conceived, he had never been able to commit any 
of it to paper. He had indeed written out several of the 
scenes, bit by bit ; but they had proved so unsatisfactory 
that he had given them to the flames. I strove, in every 
conceivable way, to induce him to complete the piece, as 
well as might be, according to the outline he had drawn, 
and then to submit it me for my opinion : or if this last 
were not agreeable to him, at least to finish it for his 
own satisfaction. Sed surdo narrdbam fabtdam. At last, 
after many vain entreaties for a glimpse only of the nature 
of the labour that preyed upon him like an evil fate, I 
chanced one afternoon to catch him in a communicative 
humoinr, and brought him so far that he recited to me 
from memory a selection of the more important passages, 
I must confess I was astounded, and I do not think I am 
saying too much, when I assure you that if the shades of 
iEschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare, were to combine 
to write a tragedy, the result would tiot surpass Kleist's 
* Death of Guiskard, the Norman ; ' that is, if the whole 
were equal to the part I heard. From that moment I 
decided that he was destined to fill up a gap in our litera- 
ture, which even Schiller and Goethe had not been able 
to supply, and you can readily believe with what zeal I 
^fidted him henceforward tg bring the work to a cqikIu* 
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sion. He seemed, iijdeed, highly delighted with the effect 
it produced on me, and promised everything I could desire, 
but that was all that could be got out of him ; and to 
avoid appearing impertinent, I found it best to say as little 
as possible of the matter while he remained with me^ 
About the middle of •March we parted : he stayed a few 
days in Weimar, and then went on to Leipsic and Dresden, 
whence, a few months later, he sent me a brief note, 
recommending a friend of his who was passing through ; 
but from that time to this, I have heard nothing more 
from him." 

Meanwhile, Kleist's friends in Switzerland, had pub- 
lished his first drama, " The Schroffenstein Family." This 
wild picture of a world where wrong begets wrong — where 
the right is not true to itself — where dark clouds impend 
over everyone's head — and where the sun flashes out but 
to reveal more clearly the approaching dusk — was not of 
a nature to excite enthusiasm at that epoch. The poet, 
in his hard originality, in his comprehensive grasp of 
things, could not be attractive to those who idolized Kotz- 
ebue ; and the utter absence of phrase-mongering, the 
obstinate adherence to the realities of the subject, were 
high treason in Weimar. The drama, however, made an 
impression upon a few : one, the editor of a literary 
paper, went so far as to predict, in language as strong as 
Wieland's, a glorious future for the author ; but, by the 
general public, it remained entirely disregarded. 

From the little that is known of Kleist's stay in Dres- 
den during the summer of 1803, it would seem that k\Si 
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depcesskm CQntitnied zixfciziished. In that year he 
again started for Switzenaiic. tris time accompamed by 
his friend. Pfcd- On the joamey, his ccnstzmt despon- 
dency led to frequem QLLLljLii>ia of tamper, which in Paris 
resulted in a compkie l^eadi between the two. A i^iilo- 
sophical disGasaon was the im2De(£a:s canse. It grew so 
wann that Kleist seized his hat aixi m^ied out in aiage, 
and when he retomed he focnd a note on the table from 
his friend, infooning Hfm that he had nanored to odier 
lodgings. To the poet, the blow was overwhdnring, for 
he seems really to have loved Pfiiel ; besides, the mental 
isolation to which this accident condemned him filled him 
with horror, and his despair became so intense that he 
burnt an his papers ; amongst them, the manuscript of 
" Guiskard." 

Soon after this, he quitted Paris on foot, taking the 
direction of Boulogne. On the way he encountered a 
batch of conscripts, and gave himself some trouble, though 
fortunately without success, to get enrolled among them 
as a private soldier. Near Boulogne, he chanced on a 
surgeon-major of his acquaintance, who, when he learnt 
that Kleist was wandering about without a passport, 
painted in the strongest colours the risk he ran : only a 
few weeks before a Prussian nobleman having been shot 
an a Prussian spy under very similar circumstances. Kleist 
at once applied to the embassy in Paris and obtained 
the necessary papers. About this time he appears to have 
begun to indulge in the use of opium. 

There is some confusion as to the facts of his return 
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home, and the circumstances which immediately followed. 
Wieland, who had not heard from him for a whole year, 
received from a third person, in April 1804, a letter con- 
taining very sad news. In his reply, he observes : "When 
I consider all these things — when I call to mind his pride 
founded on a proper self-respect, but suppressed by the 
hardness of his fate — the eccentricity of his whole career 
since he quitted the Army — the habit of refining, which 
carries him to the verge of madness — his vain search after 
an unattainable ideal — his broken and exhausted consti- 
tution — and the evil relations which appear to subsist 
between him and his family — I am quite startled by the 
thoughts that force themselves upon me, and can hardly 
resist the conviction that it was his good genius that 
prompted the idea of hiring himself to a joiner in Cob- 
lenz. At all events I am certain that your plan of obtain- 
ing him employment in a public office, can be of little 
avail, as he would soon become disgusted both Avith the 
occupation and the necessary subordination." 

On his way from France, Kleist was taken dangerously 
ill at Mayence, and remained a patient for six months. 
He then went straight home and was received with tender 
solicitude by his sister ; who, ascribing all his misfortunes 
to the poetic side of his character, eagerly besought him 
to give up verse-making for ever. She prevailed so far, 
that, while he remained in Berlin, he devoted his whole 
time to preparation for a government office. 

In the winter of 1804-5, we find him in Konigsberg, 
where he had at last obtained a post, though of somewhat 
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humble emolument. Here he again met Pfuel, and a 
reconciliation took place between them ; a happy and for- 
tunate circumstance, as it led to the production of the 
prose work we have selected for translation. Kleist in 
conversation asked Pfuel why he, too, did not write a 
tragedy, whereupon the latter recited the story of Kohl- 
haas as admirably adapted for such a purpose; and so 
profound an impression did it make upon Kleist that he 
immediately set to work, and we have the result in this 
masterpiece of German literature. He followed it up 

with another prose work, " The Marchioness of O ," 

which, however, did not equal it either in subject or treat- 
ment A letter written at the end of 1805, (at the time 
of the treaty of Presburg) brings into strong relief one of 
the chief causes which operated to give to his mind so 
tragic a colouring. He was a patriot in the noblest sense, 
and the pompous incapacity of the rulers of his country ; 
the contempt lavished upon it on all sides, and the ever- 
increasing peril, could not fail to afflict him deeply. He 
writes to Lieutenant Riihle von Lilienstern as follows: 
" . . . . What an unaccountable measure, this of Austria's, 
to begin the war by placing the troops in winter quarters, 
and confining active operations to the blockade of a fort- 
ress. Do you not agree with me that the French will 
attack us, if we remain in force another four weeks on 
their line of retreat? How can such an extraordinary 
pressure be encountered with such mean and common- 
place manoeuvring ? Why did not the King take occasion, 
the instant the French broke into Franconia, to call to- 
gether the States-general, and reveal to them the truth of 
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his position, in a sijcech which passion alone would liave 
rendered eloquent ? Had he but appealed to their sense 
of honour, and demanded whether it were their will to be 
governed by a monarch who had suffered such insult as 
he, would not some spark of patriotism have been kindled? 
And if so, would not that have been an opportune mo- 
ment to demonstrate that this was no everyday conflict j — 
to declare that it was a question of life and death, and 
that, if he could not obtain 300,000 more men, there was 
nothing left him but a soldier's grave ? Do you not think 
it could have been done ? Had he melted down his plate, 
dismissed his chamberlains and gold-sticks, and sold his 
horses, what would have been the effect of an appeal to 
the nation, with such an example before them ? I do not 
know whether he has any particular satisfaction in eating 
off silver plates, but of this I am certain, that the Emperor 
at Olmiitz does not enjoy it much. 

" How can all this be helped now ? Time, in its course, 
seems to be working for a new order of things, and all we 
shall live to witness will be the crash of the old. All 
the civilized states of Europe will become one great com- 
munity, and every reigning, family will be replaced by some 
dynasty subservient to France. If fortune remain as true 
to this adventurer as hitherto, it is a certainty that once in 
Austria, he'll stay there. In a short time, we shall read 
in the papers that * great changes in the constitution of 
the Empire are spoken of; ' and soon after, * It is said 
that a leading (southern) German Prince will undertake 
the guidance of affairs/ In a word, within a twelv^^ 
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mooths we shall see the Elector of Bavaria. King of Ger- 
manv. How is it there is no aoc to pat a bullet through 
this worid-fiend ? I should like to know what those French 
em^;iants are about ! For Art probably no period was 
ever fiatvomable : it's an old saying, that it goes a-b^ging ; 
but now-a-days it is brought to sheer starraticxL How, 
when misery is at every door, can one attain that freedom 
of inner life that is so needful for its enjoyment ? " 

In KcHiigsberg, Kleist met his former betrothed, AMI- 
helmina. After the first embarrassment was overcome, 
they became excellent fiiends; and he confided to her 
and her sister the schemes he could not abandon. He 
appeared to them much changed in outward bearing, 
though his nakx enthusiasm had sufiered no diminution. 
The news of the disaster of Jena nearly drove him mad ; 
and so shattered was his health that he spent whole days 
in bed, refusing to see anyone. In one of these fits, he 
writes to I^ilienstem : " If I have been beyond measiu^e 
remiss in writing, you have made up for my shortcomings ; 
you have used your pen to bind afi-esh the loosening gar- 
land of our friendship, and perhaps also to add one more 
flower to it ; but just now, you are quiescent, and as far 
as you are concerned, it seems as if there might be an 
end of it fore\er. But, never mind, dear Ruble ; accept 
a kiss from me. This garland was well-made at first, and 
will hold together till the flowers fede. If you remain as 
littie changed in heart and mind as I, the next time we 
meet, be it near or distant, we can greet one another with 
' Good-day ! How did you sleep ? ' and forthwith continue 
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the conversation we broke off a year ago, as if but one 
night had passed. I received the last part of the history 
of your life and of your love. Love, my dearest boy, as 
long as you live, but not as the Moor the sun, — till you 
grow black. At setting and rising, cast one joyful glance 
towards him, but for the rest of the day, let his light shine 
but to aid you in the noble tasks of life. I cannot get 
the idea out of my head, that we must needs one day do 
something together. 

" Who would be happy in this world ? I feel like cry- 
ing, Fie ! for shame ! when I hear you speak of such a 
thing. What an amount of shortsightedness is requisite 
to enable a man to strive for any object in a world where 
everything ends with death ! We meet, love through 
three springs, and then part for an eternity ! And, what 
is worth striving for, if not love ! Oh, there must be 
something beyond love, happiness, fame, and the like : a 
something we do not dream of The spirit enthroned 
above the world cannot be evil ; he is only not under- 
stood. Do we not also smile when we see children 
weeping? — Reflect but a moment on this endless continu- 
ance ! Myriad spaces of time, and each a life with a 
world like ours ! What may be the name of the little star 
above Sirius ? And all this huge firmament but a grain of 
sand beside eternity ! — Come, let us do something worthy, 
and die in the act ! One of the million deaths that we 
have died already, and will die again. It*s just like pass- 
ing from one room into another. The world appears to 
me like a nest of diminishing boxes : the least is the same 
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as the greatest As sleep lasts about a third or a fourth 
of our daily hours, so I fancy does death last about a 
third or a fourth as long as life. And that is exactly the 
period necessary for the decay of tlie body. And perhaps 
there is a special death for a whole assemblage of lives, as 
there is here for an assemblage of waking intervals. — And 
now ril come back to life and the living. As long as I 
exist, I will write tragedies and comedies. I have just 
sent one away, of which you saw the first scene in Dresden. 
Tell me frankly your opinion and do not be afraid of 
wounding my vanity. My notion of my powers is only the 
shadow now of what it was in Dresden. The truth is, it 
is what I imagine, and not what I produce, which seems 
so fair to me. Were I fit for anything else, I'd take to it 
with delight ; I write poetry because I cannot help myself. 
You know that I have again abandoned my occupation. 
Altenstein, who does not see below the surface, offered 
me leave, and I accepted ; but only to slip out of the 
halter more gracefully. I intend now to support myself 
by my dramatic labours, and I should only be pained if 
you thought them worthless, because in that case, I should 
have to starve. In other respects, you can take what view 
you like of their value. I can always get through a thing 
like * The Broken Pitcher,' in three or four months, and if 
it only brings in a forty Frederics d*or, it is enough for 
me. I must improve in technicalities, and learn with 
practice to produce something better. I have a tragedy 
in hand just now. — I hear that you too, my dear fellow, 
are dallying with the muses : there is nothing more divine 
than An, and nothing more easy. But yet why it is so 
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difficult ? All that is unconscious is beautiful, but with 
consciousness, everything is distorted. Ah ! Reason ! that 
miserable Reason ! Do not study too much ; let feeling 
be your guide. Give us what you tfiink is beautiful and 
let it take its chance. It's a cast of the die, but 'tis the 
only chance we have." 

. Within a few months of the date of this letter, a curious 
misadventure befell the unfortunate poet. His restless 
and unquiet nature incited him to join a party of friends in 
a walking excursion from Konigsberg to Berlin, about the 
time of the battle of Eylau. Several insane attempts had 
just been made to carry on a guerrilla warfare against the 
invaders, and when they reached the gates of the capital, 
the party were required to produce their passports. Kleist, 
unluckily, had nothing in his pocket but the papers that 
had passed when he resigned his commission ; and, still 
worse, his nerves betrayed him, and he exhibited such evi- 
dent confusion, that he was at once arrested on suspicion 
of being one of * Sch ill's officers, and was despatched to 
Fort Joux, the prison in which the gallant Toussaint 
L'ouverture was confined. After six months there, he was 
transferred to Chalons. Thence he wrote to a female 
relative : " What will become of me now ? You see that 
all your efforts have been utterly in vain. Day after day 
have I looked for the order of my liberation, in fulfilment 
of the promise General Clarke made you ; but instead of 
that, entirely new dispositions have been made concerning 
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us, which seem calculated to rob me of every hope. What 
an incomprehensible misunderstanding thare must be in 
the matter ! I shall have to familiarize myself with the 
idea of enduring imprisonment till the end of the war. 
And how long will this war last ? this unhappy war, which 
not even a treaty of peace may put an end to ? What times 
these are I From my retiring habits, people have always 
supposed me to be isolated from the worid ; and yet per- 
haps there is no one more deeply attached to it What a 
comfordess prospect is before us ! It is no longer con- 
sciousness, but careless diversion that suits my humour. 
What position is there in the world, now-a-days, that one 
could strive for, when everything is in a state of erratic 
change ? Can one as much as dare to think of happiness, 
when all are a prey to misery ? I work, as you can well 
imagine, but without any interest in my task. When I 
have read the papers, and with heavy heart, take up my 
pen again, I cannot help asking myself, as Hamlet of the 
player, 'What's Hecuba to me?* Here at Chalons I 
I live as lonely a life as at Konigsberg. I scarcely notice 
that I am in a foreign country, and it seems like a dream 
that I should have travelled hundreds of miles, without 
changing my condition. There is no one here in whom 
I could confide : no one among the French, because I have 
a natural aversion to them, which my ill-treatment has in- 
creased. And no one either among the Germans. And 
yet I yearn so much for intercourse. Awhile ago, I was 
sitting on a bench in a public but unfrequented pro- 
menade ; and in the twilight I was addressed by a voice 
that seemed to issue from the mouth of Pfuel. I cannot 
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describe to you the sadness and longing that took hold of 
me at that moment. The words were of that deep, earnest 
meaning for which he stands alone. It seemed that he 
was sitting beside me, as on that summer night three 
years ago, when all our sallies ended with a reference to 
Death, as the perpetual refrain of Life. Oh ! it's a weary 
thing, this same life : — as you say, a *• fatigue J Sur- 
rounded by experiences, the full significance of which 
it would exhaust an eternity to grasp and which hardly 
present themselves ere they are whelmed in a crowd of 
others, which pass away as little understood. '^ 

During his imprisonment, Kleist was not neglected by 
his friends. Riihle had taken up his quarters in Dresden, 
where a young enthusiast — Adam Muller — who achieved 
considerable reputation by a philosophical work, had 
already attracted to himself a numerous literary following. 
He and Gentz — a man known to history as one of the 
niost energetic and brilliant opponents of the wretched 
policy that had placed central Europe at the mercy of 
France — at once recognised the genius of Kleist, and 
when the latter was liberated, his prospects had wonder- 
fully improved. It is true that, by this time, every half- 
penny of his property had gone, and he had nothing but 
his pen to look to for support ; but he had several works 
in hand from which he might expect sufficient for the 
present, while, with the aid of his friends, he might hope 
for increased popularity. Soon after his arrival in Dres- 
den, the quartett established a monthly magazine, called 
" The Phoebus," which appeared from January to Decem- 
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ber 1808. In this was published a part of ** Poithesilea,^ 
one of the most remarkable of the poet s works. The 
number in which it appeared, he s«it to Goethe, a cir- 
cmnstance to which we owe die following characterisdc 
letter : " I am, dear Sir, exceedingly obliged for the copy 
of * The Phoebus ' vou have transmitted to me. The 
prose pieces, of which some were already familiar to me, 
have afforded me great pleasure. * Poathesilea,' I have 
not as yet found much to my taste She is of such mar- 
vellous race, and has her being in so strange a region, 
that I need time to make myself at home with her. Allow 
me to add (for silence were better than lack of candour) 
that I am much pained to see young men of talent look- 
ing for a theatre to come. A Jew awaiting the Messias, 
a Christian the New Jerusalem, or a Portuguese Dom 
Sebastian, are not more distasteful to me. To the true 
dramatic genius, I would say, while I pointed to the first 
scaflfolding in the way, * Hie Rhodus ; hie salta I ' I will 
undertake to go to any fair, and delight the masses, gentle 
or simple, with a representation of Calderon (mutatis 
mutandis), acted on boards placed across empty casks. 
Excuse my firankness of speech ; it proves my goodwill 
towards you. Things of this kind, may, indeed, be more 
gracefully and pleasantly expressed, but I am glad that I 
have spoken freely." 

That there is a good deal of truth in what Goethe here 
remarked, no one who has read the piece in question will 
deny ; but what is noteworthy is that, at that very moment, 
the autocrat of German letters was encouraging some of 
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the most wretchedly absurd productions that ever dis- 
graced a stage, and had even procured a pension for 
21acharias Werner, a mere brain-sick phrasemonger. His 
own " Faust," too, which was pubHshed about this time, 
is distinguished for its unfitness for any theatre, ancient or 
modern. Goethe, however, accepted " The Broken Pit*- 
cher,*' for representation at Weimar; but, instead of 
seconding the authors intentions, he divided the piece 
into several acts, and thereby produced a fiasco more in- 
jurious to Kleist, than the great man's patronage was 
beneficial. From this moment, war was declared between 
them. Kleist wrote a bitter epigram upon the famous 
marriage with Christiana, and is reported to have even 
challenged the Prime Minister of Weimar, the author of 
"Faust.'' 

There also appeared, in the April and September nam* 
bers of ^* The Phoebus," a part of the drama, " Kathchen 
von Heilbronn," which, in his native country, is now the 
most popular of Kleist's works. With his increased activity, 
however, there appears to have been little improvement 
in his mental condition. Another love affeiir, the unfortu^ 
nate termination of which was owing solely to his whim- 
sical obstinacy, threw him into such a state of despondency 
that he attempted to poison himself with opium ; and 
things are told of his general conduct which almost excite 
doubts of his sanity. To his private sorrows those of his 
country were added : his rage against the foreign op. 
pressors knew no bounds, and he has given it noble 
expression in his " Hermannschlacht " j(Defeat of Varus 
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by Arminius). His wrath was not against the French 
alone ; for he abhorred, as thoroughly, the scholastic 
pedantry which did duty for patriotism and truth among 
the great mass of Germans. Just at that time the Span- 
iards were showing how one's native land should be de- 
fended, and the example fired Kleist to instil, beneath 
the antique fable, the lesson that, against a foreign tyrant, 
every weapon is sacred. 

At the outbreak of the war of 1809, he travelled on 
the track of the Austrian Army, and on the battle field of 
Esslingen was very nearly a second time a victim to the 
mistake that had cost him so weary an imprisonment in 
France. After the peace, he was detained some tim6 in 
Prague by a severe illness, and then he returned to Ber* 
lin, where his position seems to have been worse than 
ever. He was doubtless worked upon by the general 
rage for self-destruction which prevailed among the youth 
of Germany at this time, and under its influence combined 
with the hopelessness of his case, he appears to have made 
up his mind that suicide was the wisest course : his story 
would in all probability have ended here, had not a friend 
obtained possession of the packet of arsenic which he 
had had addressed to him. Tieck, who had made his 
acquaintance in Dresden, has a passage in his biography 
of our poet which well deserves citation. He observes : 
" The glaring opposites of thought and feeling, which so 
often threaten existence, are probably present with most 
men : nay, indeed, one may assert that the developement 
of character is due to them, especially when Nature has 
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more richly endowed the individual. The ordinary man 
does not suffer long from the contradictions which sur- 
roimd his being ; the insatiable longings of youth are soon 
deadened by the routine of some traditional occupation, 
by common custom, and by every-day cares and pleasures : 
on the other hand, there is a remarkable similarity in the 
early experiences of all who are attracted to a higher 
career by native strength of impulse ; because they have 
at once to combat the paradoxes of the external world, 
and to attain a better knowledge of themselves. In 
general, a kind fate endues the wanderer with a happy 
thoughtlessness which bears him unharmed through every 
hazard j oftentimes imagination provides the cure for the 
ill that it wrought, and the artist finds peace in an increas- 
ing devotion to his art But, as often, too, fate 

wills that such a mind should not find contentment : it 
grows weary of effort, struggling alternately between over- 
weening pride and utter self-despair and between bitter- 
ness of spirit and morbid sensitiveness, and becomes 
incapable of understanding either itself or others. It is 
only rarely that Nature indulges in the cruel caprice of so 
apportioning and confounding talent, inclination and cha- 
racter, that, in their turmoil, life sickens and dies. Among 
these rare instances, there are few that make so strong an 
appeal to our respect, interest and sympathy as that of 
Heinrich von Kleist. Living in a period of emotion so 
fierce, it was impossible that so strong a heart as his should 
not feel deeply the miseries of the day : he was altogether 
German, and loved his native Brandenburg still better 
than the kindred peoples of his coimtry* BSs ^%^ \i^ 
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came, so to speak, a spectre that haunted him day and 
.night, and robbed him of the power to look disaster 
calmly in the face and penetrate into the future : so heavily 
,was he weighed down by the sadness that brooded over 
Jum^ that his life became almost merely a painful dream. 
To his gloomy nature, poetry could only afford occasional 
felfef, not heal his wounds ; in it, the unhappy poet could 
find neither peace nor hope ; its glory was eclipsed by 
|he blackness of the present : on his world, it could throw 
no ray serene and cheering. Perhaps his frequent ill- 
aeaees were chiefly the result of excessive sensitiveness, 
and one is tempted to believe that, almost from the first, 
a power was at work within him, whose activity could 
only cease with his destruction." 

In his ^* Last Song," he pours out the full sorrow of his 
heart ; with patriotism and honour, poetry, for him, dies 
also : 

" The chords awake beneath the minstrel's hand, 
He wafts their richest music far and near ; 
He sings the joy of fighting for one's land; 
His song falls meaningless on every ear ; 
And as he notes the banner of the time 
Advancing, crowning castle, tower and cot, 
He ceases — yearns to perish with his rhyme, 
And, weeping, lays his lyre aside forgot." 

The world was, indeed, fast ebbing from hini. He 
worked on, but without hope. Meeting with Adam 
Muller, he again adventured a periodical, which, however, 
had but a brief existence. In the same year (i8io) he 
produced numerous prose pieces, some of great merit, 
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and others rendered utterly repulsive by the ghastly mis- 
eries reflected in their pages. He found time, also, to 
write challenges and violent letters ; to pass from pride 
to the dejection of self-conceited folly, and to make vain 
application to those in authority for some alleviation of 
his condition. 

His family, at length, excited in him the hope that the 
composition of a patriotic drama might lead to an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the government. ITie idea 
once more aroused his fullest enthusiasm, and he forth- 
with produced his most perfect work, " Prince Frederick 
of Homburg." This was the last outburst of his strength ; 
and alas ! in its immediate object, a failure. He laid it 
before those from whom he expected help, and was in- 
formed that it was not to their taste : perhaps on account 
of that scene in which the overstrained imagination of his 
hero begot cowardice in him, or, possibly, because his 
friend Adam Miiller was obnoxious to the party in power. 
Miiller, about this time, left Berlin, and the following letter 
gives an idea of the state in which the poet was left. He 
writes : " The life I lead since Miiller's departure is too 
barren and dreary. I have discontinued my relations 
with the few families I visited here, and pass whole days 
at home, without seeing any human being from morning 
till night, to tell me how the world wags. With your 
imagination, you summon everything you value, from the 
four quarters of the globe, to the stillness of your room* 
But this consolation is not for one so incomprehensibly 
imfortunate as myself. Really perhaps no poet ever was 
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in such a case. Busy as my imagination is when I'm 
sitting before the blank sheets ; definite as each figure is 
in outline and colour, it is absolutely painfiil to me to 
conceive that which is real. It seems as if this very 
definiteness, which answers every condition, fettered and 
hindered my fancy. Bewildered by variety of form, I can 
arrive at no clear view of what lies, beneath. I feel that 
the subject is no mere creation of the brain ; it is some- 
thing that I wish to grasp and fathom with my senses in 
the reality of the present. Anyone who can hold the 
opposite opinion, is an enigma to me : his experiences 
must have been entirely different from mine. The press- 
ing and ever recurring demands of life, rob two minds of 
so much in the moment of contact, that one can guess 
the effect when they are separated. To draw nearer is 
out of the question : one must be content to retain the 
position one has already. And thus the consolation of 
cheerless and gloomy moments vanishes away. In a word, 
Miiller, since he left, seems dead to me, and I feel just as 
much sorrow as if it were so in reality. — . I feel that 
there may be many discords in my nature which grow 
more jarring beneath the pressure of an untoward fate, 
but which a period of cheerful enjoyment of life, if such 
ever come, might guide gently into harmony. In such 
case I should probably let poetry alone for a year or more; 
and, with the exception of a little study in branches of 
knowledge in which I am backward, would devote myself 
entirely to music. Indeed, I look upon this art as the 
root of all arts ; or, to express myself technically, as the 
algebraic formula of all the rest : and just as we have 
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already a poet* — with whom by the bye, I do not venture 
in any way to compare myself — who refers to colour every- 
thing in the art in which he excels ; so I, from my earUest 
youth, have referred to tone my every general thought 
respecting poetry. I believe that most important revela- 
tions concerning it are to be found in thorough bass. . . • 
Matters here are, as you are perhaps aware, in a worse 
condition than ever. A visit is expected from the Emperor 
N., and if it comes off, a couple of words will perhaps 
suffice to solve, with the greatest ease, the questions over 
which our politicians have been cudgelling their brains. 
How this prospect affects me, you can easily imagine ; I 
tarn groping in the dark, breathing a stifling air, and in the 
future, I cannot discern a single ray of light to look to in 

cheerful confidence. A few days ago, I saw G , and 

handed him a couple of essays I had completed ; but all 
this seems to me, as the French say, like * moutarde apres 
diner. ^ Really, it is curious how everything I undertake 
now-a-days comes to nothing : how, every time I become 
capable of taking a firm step, the earth sinks beneath me. 

G is a splendid fellow : I found him one evening, 

just as he was about to start on a journey, and stayed 
with him till ten o'clock engaged in a frank and intellect- 
ual discussion of a variety of topics. I am certain that 
if he attained the position for which he feels himself both 
destined and fitted, I should find myself somewhere near 
him. In my present state of mind, how happy such a 
chance would make me : it is delightful to be with a man 

♦ Goethe. 
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of sterling worth. Powers which have no longer a place 
in the world, are recalled into activity by such intercourse 
and shelt^, and awake to a joyful life. But all that, as 
&r as I can foresee, is not to be thought of now. .... 
As soon as I have done with this affair I will set to work 
ion something thoroughly imaginative. At times when 
reading, in the theatre, something breathes upon me, as 
if out of my earliest youth. Life, that lies all barren 
before me, suddenly becomes a wondrous and glorious 
prospect, and activities awake within my breast which I 
thought had long ceased to be. In such moments, I am 
ready to follow my heart wholly, wherever it may lead, 
regarding nothing but my own contentment. I have, 
hitherto, been too much dominated by the opinion of 
others. * Kathchen von Heilbronn ' is especially full of 
traces of this weakness. At first, the idea was really 
excellent, and only my intention to fit it for the stage, 
seduced me into the commission of errors which I now 
regret. In a word, I will surrender entirely to the belief 
that, if a work be but the free utterance of a human heart, 
it must for that reason, necessarily belong to all human- 
ity." 

Something of hope seems then to have lighted him, 
even in his saddest hours, but the end was not far off. 
The last scene in this strange, eventful history, we think 
better to give verbatim, from the biography of Herr 
Schmidt: 

" Through Adam Muller, Kleist had become acquainted 
with Madame Henrietta Vogel, a lady of great gifts, but, 
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like the poet, a prey to hypochondria. Symptoms of a 
certain incurable disease had appeared, just when her 
state of mind had made life wholly hateful to her. As 
with Kleist, disappointment had long ago led her to re- 
gard death as the spice of an insipid life* In their relation 
to one another, there was no question whatever of love : 
many confidential letters of Kleist's, indeed, written before 
this date, prove that he had rather the opposite of affec- 
tion for her. What constituted their mutual attachment 
and made the poet a favourite guest in her house, was 
the sympathy of a common misery, and the fact that both 
were equally devoted to music. They sang and played 
together, preferring old chorales, and took delight in their 
mutual faculty. One day he was especially struck by 
something the lady had sung, and, making use of an ex- 
pression of pipeclay enthusiasm, probably retained from 
the circumstances of his early career, he cried, * That is 
glorious enough to make one shoot oneself I ' She looked 
at him significantly, and did not answer a word; but 
awhile afterwards, when they were alone, she reciured to 
the expression that had escaped him. She asked whether 
he still remembered the earnest promise he had once 
made her, that, if she should request it, he would render 
her the greatest service of which friendship is capable. 
His knightly answer was that he was at her disposal at 
any moment. * Well, then,' she said, * kill me 1 my suflfer- 
ings have carried me so far that life is at length intolerable 
to me. It is indeed likely that you will not do it, as there 

are no men left on earth, but ' * I will do it I ' broke 

in Kleist, * I am a man io keep my woid.' 
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"In the motive assigned, the Kleist of 1801 reappears. 
A cold aversion to hfe seems to have taken p>ossession of 
him, and fate furnished the sad opportunity o[ represent- 
ing to himself a deed of desperation as the payment of 
a debt of honour, 

"In the afternoon of the 20th of November, 181 r, 
Kleist accompanied by Henrietta, arrived in a coach at 
the inn in Stimming, a village on the shore of Lake Wan, 
five miles fi'om Potsdam. They were apparently in the 
best of spirits, making merry whenever occasion offered. 
In the afternoon of the next day, after despatching a mes- 
senger to Berlin, they went out for a walk by the water- 
side. In a little while, two shots were heard, and when 
people hurried to the spot, they were both found dead. 
The lady was lying in a hollow, her back supported by 
tiie rising ground : the upper part of her dress was thrown 
open, and her hands were folded on her bosom ; the bullet 
had entered her left breast, passed through the heart, and 
issued beneath the left shoulder-blade. Kleist, who was 
kneeling before her, had placed the pistol in his mouth 
and sent the ball through his head. Neither was in any 
way disfigured ; on the contrary, both faces had a happy, 
tranquil expression. Kleist's friend, the secretary-at-war, 
Peguilhen, and Vogel, Henrietta's husband, arrived im- 
mediately after, summoned by the messenger. They 
broke open the room in which Kleist had slept, and found 
a sealed packet, containing the following letter, addressed 
to Adam Miiller's wife : * Heaven only knows, my sweet 
and darling friend, what impulse, half-sad, half-wanton, 
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prompts us to write to you in that hour, when our souls, 
like two merry aeronauts, are rising above the world. We 
had else, you must know, resolved not to leave any /. /. 
c, cards with our friends. I suppose the reason is that 
we have thought of you in a thousand happy moments, 
that we have imagined a thousand times how you, with 
your good nature, would have roared to see us together in 
the green or the red room. Aye ! the world is a curious 
institution ! It is true that Henrietta and I, like two 
gloomy creatures as we are, have come to love each other, 
and the best proof of it is that we are now about to die 
together. 

" ' Farewell, my dear, sweet friend, and be as happy as 
it is possible to be on earth. For our part we do not care 
for the joys of this world, and dream but of heavenly 
plains, and of suns in whose fervid glow we will ramble, 
with long wings at our shoulders. A kiss from me, the 
writer, to Miiller ; he is to think of me at times, and re- 
main a sturdy champion of God against the devil, super- 
stition, who holds the world in bonds.' 

(Postcript in Henrietta's hand), 

" * But how this all has come to pass, 
Some other time, perchance, I'll say ; 
I am too much in haste to-day. 

" ' Farewell, then, my dear friends, and in joy or sorrow 
do not forget the two strange beings, who will soon em- 
bark on their great voyage of discovery. 

Henrietta.,' 
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" The horror excited by the perusal of this letter is not 
lessened when one reads the deposition of the landlord 
at Slimming, and comes upon a note of the rum consumed 
by the unfortunates. It is a bitter merriment that pervades 
this letter, 

" The unhappy pair were, in accordance with their de- 
sire, buried in the same grave, side by side. The post- 
mortem examination is said to have shown that Henrietta's 
idea that she laboured under an incurable disease, was 
wholly without foundation ; and it is also said that Kleist's 
hope of obtaining state aid would have been realized. 
His fate played against him, and mocked him to the end, 
as he had done with it. 

"Peguilhen announced in the * Voss Gazette* of 26th 
of November, that * these two had left this world in com- 
pany, out of a desire for a better.* He promised a more 
detailed account at a future time, and begged that, till 
then, ' they would not harshly condemn two beings who 
were love and purity themselves. We have here to do 
with an act such as not every century has witnessed, and 
with two people who cannot be measured by ordinary 
standards/ What he meant to give to the world was 
suppressed by the authorities : the memorial that Adam 
Miiller intended to raise to his friend, came to nothing. 

" Rahel, who had much intercourse with Kleist, had 
once said to Alexander von der Marwitz, that his eyes 
had no promise of good in them. A while before his 
death, he had written to her : * How sad you seem in your 
letter ; your words are as full of expression as your eyes. 
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Try to make merry : the best one can have is not worth 
sorrowing for.' On the 23rd of December, she wrote to 
Marwitz : * When life is over, there is nothing more to be 
said of it. Kleist's act did not surprise me ; he was full 

of truth and suffered deeply I am glad that, even 

in his grave, my noble friend — for friend I must call him, 
with tears of bitterness — would not suffer indignity ; he 
had had enough to bear already. Not one of those who 
now heap blame upon him would have given him ten dol* 
lars,— would have devoted their nights to him, — would 
have showed indulgence towards him had he been able 

to reveal himself in his utter brokenness Who 

would not quit this worn out and incorrigible life, if he 
did not fear still more certain dark possibilities ? The 
current of the world suffices to part us from all that is 
worth wishing for.' 

"The Werther and Hamlet sentiment was still very 
powerful in those days, and nowhere do we recognize it 
so distinctly as in the correspondence of this gifted lady ; 
her correspondent. Von der Marwitz, being one of the 
noblest and most intellectual men of her acquaintance. 
In the same year in which Kleist shot himself, he wrote 
to Rahel : " I can and will not live in misery : the mo- 
ment that richness of affection and vivacity of spirit have 
departed, is the one for me in which ' la vie est tm opprobre, 
et la mort un devoir! A week later, he continues : * Do 
not give yourself any anxiety about me. I can face an- 
nihilation ; but, live to my own disgust and the annoyance 
of others, or come to an end in a senseless, cruelly-vulgar 
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way, I cannot; and that is, after all, most fortunate. 
Latterly, I have ofttimes thought of death, and it has ever 
appeared to me a ruthless brutality to destroy the sacred 
vessel, so foully, and so deliberately. But, I know well 
that even that can become necessary, through excess of 
suffering. A strange condition. As I write, I see plainly, 
that, in every not vulgar nature, when the mind is dead, 
the body must follow ; inasmuch as it has lost its sanctity; 
and that in these times, it is only chance that offers to 
others an apparently more decent path of escape, which 
draws one away from the horror of that which is nearest.' 
Marwitz waited for this ' more decent path ; ' he could do 
so the more easily, as his grief was purely mental. He 
found the path, he died the death of a hero in the Frei- 
heitskrieg (War of Freedom) ; while Kleist, by the im- 
patience which prompted him to cut the thread, forfeited 
the supremest joy he had conceived : — that of blessing 
with his dying breath, the rising sun of his Native Land." 



CHAPTER II. 
Prussia's Representative Man. 

We proceed to summarize briefly the relations of Ger- 
many to Europe, Prussia to Germany, and Kleist to Prussia, 
in accordance with the principles which will be found at 
length in Appendices Nos. I., II., and III. 

At the present day, the mention of the word German 
seldom fails to summon up a crowd of party beliefs, which, 
if not purely fictitious, will not stand the test of examina- 
tion in the light of a long period of History. As we have 
already said, those who in this country have undertaken 
to foster the flame of Teutonic art, are pledged to an 
unconscious perversion of the truth ; and, though at an 
earlier epoch their persuasion might have been both just 
and useful, the time has come for us to recognize that the 
world has changed, and that our most cherished historical 
fancies need to be re-cast 

First, we must get rid of the idea that Germany is an 
ill-treated country, and that the German diffiers much firom 
his neighbour in his political character : we must relieve 
our minds of overdrawn pictures of French villainy and 
ambition — of English generosity and long-suffering, and 
simply regard what the naked page of History presents.* 



* If history is ever to be written with impartiality nothing can be 
move absurd than th^ theory of special political vices. All faults are 
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When the Roman Empire broke up, it was succeeded 
by a Teutonic Empire in the west and a Greek Empire in 
the east. Of these, the former, though less centralized, 
was incomparably the more powerful. The Romans had 
passed centuries in carefully eradicating manliness of spirit 
from their dominions, at the same time that they made a 
free gift of culture. The great cities, which were the 
proper seats of liberty and independence, were debased 
by largesses extorted from agriculture so mercilessly that, 
in the country, only the slave of the great nobleman could 

to be found equally in the story of each nation. The excess of am- 
bition, of cowardice, etc., is always potentially existent in a people, 
awaiting only the stimulus of circumstances to startle or disgust the 
world. The charge so often brought against the French of cupidity 
and criminal recklessness in their relations with their neighbours is one 
that has gone the round of Western Europe, beginning with Germany, 
transferred thence to Spain, for a time cast backwards and forwards be- 
tween England and France, and then, through the career of Napoleon, 
fixed in most minds with the latter. In truth, France is hardly more 
to be blamed for its conflicts with England and Germany than the 
luckless little kingdom of Denmark. The expedition that was defeated 
at the Isle de Rhe in 1627, was just as justifiable, and as little so, as 
the aid afforded by our rival in the last century to the then revolted 
provinces of British America. If the French made Germany's weak- 
ness in the thirty years* war their occasion, there are moral difficulties 
connected with the retention of Gibraltar which most people wisely 
prefer to ignore, while the annexation of Strasburg does not seem very 
heinous beside the partition of Poland. We might go on to point out 
that the Republic of 1792 did not deliberately invite an invasion, 
and that Napoleon was often ambitious because Europe would not 
give him a chance of being anything else, but we think that these 
few instances will suffice. 
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find the means of existence. The yeoman class, at the 
thne of die faR, had become ahnost extinct ; the citizen 
had sunk to a clamorous, self-indulgent beggar; while 
prolonged security — the habit of reliance in all things on 
the omnipotence of a standing army — ^had extinguished 
in an the tradition of personal responsibility. The policy 
of Rome was the same as that of all conquering nations ; 
namely, at first to encourage in the vanquished peoples, 
individuality in its worst form, and then to crush it utterly 
when it no longer served a purpose. Divide d impera. 

Hence, in the hour of danger, the unexampled fact, 
that men, not naturally inferior, were unable to cope suc- 
cessfully with a host of barbarians, whose every thought 
was borrowed from themselves, and who, without the 
labours of Rome and Greece, might have remained help- 
less savages to the end of time.* 

* Sismondi acutely calls attention to the action of Christianity as 
offering the best clue in this much debated and yet obscure portion of 
history. There can be no doubt that the growth of societies in 
which all personal interests were sacrificed to principle, was fiivoured 
by a state of things which rendered patriotism a folly. Equally indu- 
bitable is it that the high standard of virtue attained under the test of 
hazard robbed Rome and her provinces of their best citizens, as Christi- 
anity offered to vigour and hardihood the same attracticm that &scinates 
the youth of politically healthy peoples. In this sense Christianity 
was a cosmopolitan nationality, and thus the apparent contradicti<m 
between its early spirit and that of the present day admits of easy 
explanation, while its complete final triumph over the institutions and 
beliefs amid which it arose, so paradoxical if the vulgar opinion be 
maintained, ceases to surprise if we concede that it tmbt^!^^ ^t^» 
thing needed for the satisfaction of a manly natwre. 
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From the establishment in Spain of the kingdom of the 
West Goths, about a.d. 414, Modem History mgy be ssiii 
to <Jate. In the fifth centuty, all Western Europe was 
overrun by the vigorous Teutonic peoples, and all the 
nations which have since arisen have equal claims tea 
German political and a Roman cultural origin. The in- 
y^aders succumbed in all cases to the superior culture of 
those they overpowered ; more rapidly in Spain, Fiance, 
find Italy, but not less surely in the districts tljiey first 
rhastered^ and which are still considered the proper home 
of the r?ice. This period has been idealized by modem 
German writers in a maudlin, unhealthy manner; much 
the sapie as, in the last century, it was the fashion with us 
to rave about Queen Boadicea. * The tnith is that vast 
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* It is amazing that it has never occurred to the numerous narratoxs of 
the feats of Hermann in the Teutoburg forest, that all the disasters of 
German history might with much show of reason be traced to that un- 
lucky victory. The battle of Marathon with which it has been compared 
was the triumph of the superior over the inferior ; but the Romans by 
t^heir repulse weie prevented from carrying out a civilizing mis^on of 
inestimable value. If William the Conqueror had been compelled to 
retire into Normandy we should have had a true parallel, but in 
Itngliuid we are all ready (with the exception of a few enthusiasts] 
to acknowledge the immense benefits derived from contact with the 
refinement and intellect of the south, by a people of whom the el^er 
Disraeli says, ** the rude luxury of their semi-civilization hardly 
veiled their unintellectual character. " In Kleist the choice of such a 
hero was excusable, as he sought in semi-mythiqJ history a well 
kno^vn symbol to stir up his people to present action, but in emulat- 
ing the patriotic poet, grave historians are guilty of as unpardonable an 
absurdity as Montesquieu in the Nvd\ Vivovro. ^^^ss?^^ *.* Si Ton veut 



tribes, barbarous m regard to culture, but not — ^Ifke the 
Maoris or Americd,n Indians — ^too weakly constituted to 
bfear dviU2«tion, tame flbcktfig westward; moit pfoTiably 
pui^^ by mbit waitlike or more numerous iSclaydmi:* or 
Turdniah radefs; and, finding An iemjiirie fuH of 'the'resirft's 
•of IfldividuaHsto, though tilie qii'ility ftself had peiik'Re& 
froift Ibln^ dJSsftsej Wer6 atti-aiited khd kbsbrbed lAto ft,* as 
the atmosphere into a vacuunij PoliticaUy Teutonic, * 
all the Western States of Europe were, and are, Rom^ m 
'their culture ; a matter of far higher impprtance thai^ thjB 
hajnes English, French, and. Lombard. mm 

: I .. . ' ' 'f. ' ' , « 

lire ^admirable Quwage de Taq^e sucles vAosvkt^ de^-iQemaini ion 
ven:a que c'^t d*eux que les A^nglais out tire I'idee 4^ le^r ^gquv^qfue- 
ment politique. * Cq beau systeme a ete trouve dans les bois," • •• 

If, as those ivho deBght in Hermann seem to pretend all, virtues and 
excellences are derived fi'om w^ods 'and w^derties^s, it is sui^ely fair to 
ask vfhf tlue aborigines do not retain them for theanself^? '■* 

♦ The theory adv^ced b^ * Br. Fi^emaft,- in im!ta(Sin of ' tWe 
Qexmm enquirers, that in the case of Etigladd^ the Celts we're whdliy 
destroyed, and that, a Teu^Qnic people Ifx^i their fplace, aftenMards 
adppting tbeir civilization^ is base^ upon most. uncertain. atisumptioLn^. 
Though the. language of the country was changed, there can- be no 
'doubt that, as everywhere else in Europe, an amalgamation took place 
between races so nestrly allied J and this most probably through the 
capture of slaves, who, bearing children to the bonqiierors, trahs- 
liuttod. to these children; what they thei:hselves had acquired ttnder 
Roman rule. 

There are instances on record pf another tongue being adqpted by 
a people where no superiority of culture existed : as in the case of the 
Bulgarians, a Turanian race, who at this moment cannot be 'distin- 
guished fi^m the surrounding Sclavoniansi 



Freeing ourselves, then, from all precoacc^tions based 
on the aspect of recent historical evoluticmfi, we have a 
Teutonic j^ysical conquest, followed by a Roman moml 
ccmquest, resulting in the revival of a Homan Empire; 
not indeed comparable with that of the past, but still ex- 
erting an enormous power among the Roma,nGe peoples ; 
though its proper seal: must be looked for m the Oiojrth. 

What immediately strikes us is, that the Latin Imperial 
idea entered more deeply into what must henceforward 
be called the German mind, than into the minds of the 
former subjects of Rome. And for the following reasons. 
In Spain, Gaul, and Italy, there were many flourishing 
cities in which the influence of the past was still vigorous, 
and to this influence the conquerors rapidly yielded. The 
traditions of such communities were particularistic, dating 
in some cases from a period anterior to the existence of 
the great empires that found their outcome in Rome, re- 
sulting in others from a healthy reaction from the dead- 
ness of a too strict centxalisation. After the complete 
collapse of the ancient empire, they instinctively strove 
to perpetuate their isolation, thereby to maintain the 
privileges which had flowed to them ; and to this conser- 
vatism, and not to the imposing fabric of mock-Roman 
imperialism further north, are we indebted for the de* 
velopement of the modem world. They suffered, indeed} 
terribly for the moment : the township was unequal to a 
conflict with vast aggregations of warlike tribes ; and, in 
many cases, the citizens had to endure martyrdom for the 
most far-seeing self-assertion ; but, in the nature 4>f thiogSj 
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the majority could not fail to receive benefit, after many 
days. The Germans of the district in which they were 
first localized, were more barbarous than their brethren 
in the south, and therefore inclined more to immediate 
realization ; they accepted Christianity, and pursued the 
arts as far as they directly contributed to the purpose in 
hand ; but the idea of the city with its patient nurture of 
lasting greatness, was unknown to them. They already 
possessed in their tribal organization (and afterwards, in 
the feudal system), the machinery for constructing an em- 
pire ; and the formation of a vast power under one head 
was, as to this day in many parts of the east, merely a 
question of finding a chief sufficiently enterprising and 
fortunate. It is here that historians go most astray. The 
imposing area of territory controlled by Charlemagne, 
id confounded with the achievements which have since 
been wrought upon it; it is forgotten that he and his 
were but momentarily and outwardly great, in comparison 
with contemporaries who are almost invisible to the en- 
quirer. 

Instead of its necessarily being the case that, without 
the Teutonic invasion, Europe would have remained in a 
state of moral death, we find in the east the strongest 
evidence that, with the fall of the central power and the 
failure of the unearned luxuries it supplied, a revival of 
dormant activity became inevitable. The older races had 
repeatedly proved that physically and morally they were 
inferior to none of whom we have cognizance ; and, when 
left without aid in the ipidst of a world of foeS; the much- 
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Freeing ourselves, then, from all preconceiptions based 
on the aspect of recent historical evolutions, we have a 
Teutonic physical conquest, followed by a Roman moral 
ccmquest, resulting in the revival of a Roman Eminre ; 
not indeed comparable with that of the past, but stili ex- 
erting an enormous power among the Romaiice peoples ; 
though its proper seal: must be looked for in the iKNrth. 

What immediately strikes us is, that the Latin Imperial 
idea entered more deeply into what must henceforward 
be called the German mind, than into the minds of the 
fcmner subjects of Rome. And for the following reasons. 
In Spain, Gatil, and Italy, there were many flourishing 
cities in which the influence of the past was still vigorous, 
and to this influence the conquerors rapidly yielded. The 
traditions of such communities were particularistic, dating 
in some cases from a period anterior to the existence of 
the great empires that found their outcome in Rome, re- 
sulting in others from a healthy reaction from the dead- 
ness of a too strict centralization. After the complete 
collapse of the ancient empire, they instinctively strove 
to perpetuate their isolation, thereby to maintain the 
privileges which had flowed to them j and to this conser- 
vatism, and not to the imposing fabric of mock-Roman 
imperialism further north, are we indebted for the de- 
velopement of the modem world. They suffered, indeed, 
terribly for the moment : the township was unequal to a 
conflict with vast aggregations of warlike tribes ; and, in 
many cases, the citizens had to endure martyrdom for the 
most far-seeing self-assertion ; but, in the nature oi things^ 
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the majority could not fail to receive benefit, after many 
days. The Germans of the district in which they were 
first localized, were more barbarous than their brethren 
in the south, and therefore inclined more to immediate 
realization ; they accepted Christianity, and pursued the 
arts as far as they directly contributed to the purpose in 
hand ; but the idea of the city with its patient nurture of 
lasting greatness, was unknown to them. They already 
possessed in their tribal organization (and afterwards, in 
the feudal system), the machinery for constructing an em- 
pire ; and the formation of a vast power under one head 
was, as to this day in many parts of the east, merely a 
question of finding a chief sufficiently enterprising and 
fortunate. It is here that historians go most astray. The 
imposing area of territory controlled by Charlemagne, 
id confounded with the achievements which have since 
been wrought upon it; it is forgotten that he and his 
were but momentarily and outwardly great, in comparison 
with contemporaries who are almost invisible to the en- 
quirer. 

Instead of its necessarily being the case that, without 
the Teutonic invasion, Europe would have remained in a 
state of moral death, we find in the east the strongest 
evidence that, with the fall of the central power and the 
failure of the unearned luxuries it supplied, a revival of 
dormant activity became inevitable. The older races had 
repeatedly proved that physically and morally they were 
inferior to none of whom we have cognizance ; and, when 
left without aid in the midst of a world of foes, the much- 
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had sprung up in the convulsions of the time. Germany 
was opposed to any independence other than that of the 
feudal Lord : it was the desire of the emperors to convert 
the servants of the Church into parts that fitted into, and 
did not incoipmode, their own system. Sjnupathising 
only with the immediatey the patient cultivation of litera- 
ture ^4 of the arts for distant results, appeared con- 
temptible to them, and at the same time afHicted them 
with a vague terror.* It was in this long contest that 
Catholicism earned the power it afterwards so shamefully 
abused. We see in what the Renaissance has left us in 
It^^y, how intimately this form of religion was associated 
with everything that raised man above the Ixutes : it was 
the bond of union among mueh-suffering peoples, the 
havoi to which they looked ibr refuge when the earth 
resounded beneath the tramp of hordes whose only thought 
was sordid gratification . 

The triumph of the Papal power was not destined to 
be external and apparent : it was obscured by too miany 
other phenomena, apparently distinct if really idehticaL 

r- iiw I- - ■ -------- — ^ . . --■- , » , 

• A few years back a writer in the "Comhill Magazine** pointed ont 
that the most national of German legends, the Faust-sage, was origiii* 
ally typical of hatred of improvement ; of the fear of the hazards of 
enquiry common to all barbarous peoples. 

Many German enquirers would indeed deny the validity of this 

conclusion on the ground that this tradition grew out of the period of 

the Reformation, but the data on which they rest their belief are of so 

hazy a character that we are forced to class their contention with that 

of Heine who wrot« a sparkling essay to prove its Anglo-Saxon origin. 
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It was by an enemy that the first great blow in its favour 
was struck. Henry the Fowler, depressed by the ever- 
securring catastrophes that resulted from the constitution 
of the empire^ betook himself to encouraging the ^owth 
of toww% hoping to find in their citiz^jos a surer stay th^ 
he poB9essed among his turbulent ans|tocracy. Tl^s coul4 
not have beei^ ^e act of one man alone ; the idea ^f 
civilizatiDn, the impulse of wider needs and a wider satis- 
faction of them, must have been ahea/iy present in.tl>e 
minds of his people ; and though he has the historical 
merit, we have evidently here oiity to do witfi what Was 
inevitable in the course of things. Thus the increase of 
such towns as were included in the Hanseatic league, 
marks the transition from that last flower of barbarism; 
the triumphant empire, to the Germany With which We 

are at present acquainted.* In them, the ideas of Greccti 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' * 

* Dr. Freeman observes, ** The truth is that, if we tea^ histoiy 
as chronolqgy requires us to read it, begioaing with Greece, thenpe 
gqisg o|i to the Roman conquerors of Greece* and thence to the Teu- 
tonic conquerors of Rome, we are, for many purposes of this enquiry, 
reading history backwards. We find the primitive conception of the 
state, in an earlier form among the Italians than we find It among the 
Greeks, at all events than we find it in those Greek states of whkh ii% 
have niost knowledge. The ndtkm of the state ast a city is, las we h^^c 

seen, a later notion than the notion of the state as a tribe 

Among the Teutonic nations we may fairly say that the city common- 

'wealth never became an essential element of political life at all 

The Teutons passed from the tribal into the national stage without 
ever going through the city stage at all." Lectures before Royal Inst., 
p. loo-i, Macmillap, 1873. 

If the fprm of this statement remain uncpntested, we must fall into 
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and Italy took root : religion and art flourished : brute 
strength was reflated to its proper place, and order and 
peaceful acquisition esteemed above the noisy quest of 
plunder. The nation continued for centuries so poweriU 
that it must be considered the m^fatiest in Europie, even 
when England aiid Ftance were practically one In s|>ite 
of disunion, it could send army after army into Italy in 
search of a glory th^t was evanescent, from lack of the 
firm basis of culture. 

To this we must ascribe what afterwards befell. While 
France was waxing wise in the school of adversity, Ger- 
many was sowing the seeds, if of moral triumph, of political 
disaster. Had there been at that time nations who by 
constant pressure could have brought home to the German 
mind that unity was their only friend ; had the soldiers 
who were wasted in the south been required at home to 
ward off the assaults of a strong foe ; a patriotism, which 
even now is not wholly existent, would have sprung up 
and flourished, and would have resulted, as in England, 
in an harmonious developement of communal and national 
life. It was not to be, however, whether fortunately or 
unfortunately. In one way or another, the subjects of 
the empire acquired the conviction that, in the then con- 

the most dangerous of errors, namely the belief that different peoples 
possess different political instincts. The modern state is simply an 
expansion of the idea of the city and that any nation should attain to 
the former otherwise than through the latter is unthinkable ; as Dr. 
Freeman AVould see, if he discarded for a moment the names "empire, 
tiatiott, etc,,'* and reflected simply on the naked phenomena* 
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dition of afiaips, a smaller state afforded opportunity for 
4 iQpre satisfying gral;ification .o( wa^ts slo^ desires than 
could be obtained i^ider a vast fluctuating chaos of mili- 
tary superiors : and, while France and the British Islands 
were originally more divided^ and became less so, per- 
many — the first great western state that offered the sem- 
blance of unity) — gradually disintegrated, and- becaine 
more and more a ccrflection of peoples with lictle inteicst 
in common. 

It ^a^ be fitting in this, place, to glance at the spirit of 
chivalry, so directly asfsociated with the manners of this 
period. It was in its nature essentially German, ^pA as 
such cqidd have been nothing else than 9. retrogression 
from a preexisting state of things. The fallacy that iden- 
tifies it with, nobleness and virtue is one of the most curious 
that have ever obtained currency. With the Rpp^ns ^d 
Greeks war had attained the dignity of a science — a game 
9^ sy^)t^maJ^ally played out as if^ our day ; but the instant 
that internal political rottenness, left the ancient empire a 
pr^y to the tribes pf the north, study ^d reflectiQ^ beg^ 
to be abandoned in favour pf 9iere brute force, and the 
steel-clad knight was simply the highest expression of a 
debased and rude idea. It was not ^he knigt^ts^ but the 
citizens of the middle ages who first adppt^ a system of 
warfare based upon an appreciation of something, above 
strength of arm and length of purse ; and when, as at 
Courtray, the might of a well-drilled and well-led infantry 
was first demonstrated, it came upon the world like a 
revelation. Chivahy, in fact, showed itself incompetent 
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equally in letters, arts, and the science of war ; and as it 
was the Vivif3rtng ptmAple of the power that so kmg held 
Europe in awe, we cannot remain in doubt that the col- 
lapse of that power was as natural and inevitable as the 
recent triumphs of civilized over barbarous nations. 

The history of Germany, then, &lls into two distinct 
Ilarts : the one, a ptriod of political superiority, snatched 
from divided and enfeebled peoples, by virtue of a primi- 
tive organization which admitted of the assemblage of large 
armies under one head : the othir, a x>eiiod in which 
civilization struck so deep a root, that in no country was 
the influence of the cities more commanding or further- 
reaching. From this latter phase sprang the Reformation ; 
herald of good to the woiid, btlt of evil to the land that 
gave it birth, just as was the case with the art and coiti- 
iherce of mediaeval Itily and Greece. With the establish- 
ment of guilds 6f craftsmen and merchants, a closer bond 
revived among the learned; * and, when the moment 
came for a revbltitioh in thought, the relaxatit^n of the 
central power gave the t)hilosphers, divines, and statesmen 
an advantage over those of neighbouring countries, similar 
to that possessed over Germany by Italy before cdnstant 
disaster had broken the spiiit of her people. The Papacy 
had bden victorious in its long struggle, bnt had oveirleapt 
its6lf in Its Success ; ^nd being a thing of the past, it 



* Universities, which played so great a part in the period of the 
Reformation, are simply, guilds of the learned, and as such, necessary 
consequences of the progression of the idea of the city. 
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readily accepted the alliance of another anachronism, that 
one against which it had fought, the empire. 

The nobler part of German history may, then, be said to 
conunence with the resistance against Charles V. Luther, 
in the name of those who cherished what had been won 
back from antiquity, spoke up against those who proposed 
a recent past as the only worthy standard of human ex- 
ceUence. The princes and cities who supported him, 
showed a sensitive appiieciation of the necessities of the 
tfane, and are as much to be admired as the heroes 
of Thermopylae and Maratiion. A detailed examination of 
the relative claims of all who contributed to the gbeat 
result, is here unnecessary ; but, we may remark thrit then 
for the first time did Prussia (Brandenburg) gird itsdf up 
fiir the task it has since accomplished 

Of the Reformation, the thirty years' war was the ne- 
cessary consequence. Though the tendencies of dther 
party were distinct enough, it was difficult in action to 
decide upon their merits. Men of leairning and genius, 
like Erasmus, could not at once free themselves from the 
belief that the cause of Rome was the cause of intellec- 
tual freedom ; while, on the other hand, Luther and his 
successors obtained aid and countenance from some who, 
had they understood more clearly the political hazard, 
would indubitably have held to the empire. To define 
and establish the new order of things, the arbitrament of 
the sword was needed ; and we can scarcely wonder that 
France should have imitated the example of those who 
had profited by her misfortunes in former days. T\v^ 
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future that was opening up for that country had been 
prepared for her by the might of Charles V., the sword 
of the ruler of Spain, Germany, Italy, the Low Countries, 
and the Indies had taught the folly of internal brawls; 
and, though the lesson was not yet fiilly learnt, France 
had taken it to heart so deeply, as to be enabled to assume 
a higher position than she had ever aspired to. 

The thirty years' and the Peloponnesian wars present 
strong points of similarity.* In ei^r case, a healthy and 
saving manifestation of genius was carried to too great ah 
extreme from the lack of sustained pressure from without 
Had the Persians continued to threaten the petty politks 
of Hellas ; had their fleets devastated the isles, and their 
forces pushed across from time to time from the opposite 
continent, a community of interests would have compelled 
Athens, Sparta, and the rest, to refrain from violence 
amongst themselves ; and it is even possible that, in the 
end, a harmonious nation might have been welded together 
from these jarring fragments. In the case of Germany, like- 
wise ; had Russia and France been present to the minds 
of all as watchful foes, capable of profiting by their vigil- 
ance, the conflict, which ended in the peace of Westphalia, 
would have been carried no farther than was needed for a 
readjustment of place and power among the contending 
parties. There is no room, then, here for sentiment. 
Both countries paid a debt that had accumulated in the 
past. We need accuse neither the Catholic Chiurch nor 



* Dr. Freeman, 
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the empire; neither the frivolous confidence of Athens 
nor the hard obstinacy of Sparta ; all pursued the only 
career open to them in the coordination of events. It 
is instructive to remark that, in both cases, the complete- 
ness of the fall conditioned an inevitable reaction towards 
unity and a broader national existence. Greece found 
the Roman dominion but a period of probation, from 
which it was destined to emerge the acknowledged mis- 
tress of the l^ast ; and amid the misery of the century and 
a half that followed the great religious war, those natures 
were developed in Germany which best understood how 
to conform to progressive changes. 

In the origin of Prussia, we find just those circumstaaces 
which might be anticipated from the study of similar his- 
torical evolutions. The Teutonic knights at the request 
g[ Poland undertook and accomplished its subjugation so 
late as 1230, and it remained the rear-guard of Germany 
against the Sclavonians, who in the earliest times had 
played the same part in the east that had be»i acted by 
Gennans further west In the centvuies during which it 
struggled to obtain breathing room, the conditions of 
national stability were brought home to it by conflicts 
with foes well-nigh omnipotent in that region. When in 
161 1, Brandenburg and the Duchy of Prussia were imited^ 
their increased strength was immediately tested to the 
utmost ; and, while the Bavarian and the Swabian had 
only to fear an occasional campaign and otherwise dreamt 
life away pleasantly beneath the shelter of the Alps, the 
hardy dwellers on the Baltic coast had to live with arm^ 
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in their hands prepared against the Imperialist, the Swede, 
the Russian, and the F<^e. 

Civilization, which we explain as being, in its essence, 
the capacity of bearii^ a more varied and extended suc- 
cession of changes, — is not cajMicious in its choice of an 
abiding-place. In historical times, we see it stepping 
from continent to island, from island to peninsula, evi- 
dently obeying a law as definite as gravity ; though the 
student is confused by the facts that the value of the 
phenomenon is variable with the qualities of the race 
afifected, and that geographical position is not constant in 
its relations to [man. The facility or difficulty of com- 
munication Js notably a chief factor in the production of 
multiform societies, but that facility or difficulty is ever 
dependent upon die progress or retrogression of art Before 
the invention of ships, water was the insurmountaUe 
barrier in nature, but it became the most facile high road 
that imagination could conceive when once vessels were 
constructed capable of resisting the violence of tempests 
and of undertaking a voyage of several days. Hence 
most i»obably the fact that in the great plains of the east, 
.mankind first attained a high developement The geo- 
graphical conformation of Europe is such that, without 
the art of navigation, nearly all its inhabitants must have 
lived in isolated security, without motive for effort. For 
example, the Greek, to reach the neighbouring peninsula 
by land would have had to undertake a perilous journey 
of at least three times the absolute distance by water; 
.andooteyen the. certainty of paradise as his goal would, 
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in all probability, have induced him to risk death from 
hunger or exhaustion in such an enterprise. The Italian, 
therefore, would have had no opportunity of measuring 
himself with any but his immediate neighbours, and having 
learnt the limit of their powers would only have concerned 
himself with that which sufficed to ward off their assaults. 
A most remarkable instance of the way in which Nature 
follows art in its relation to man, is to be found in the 
distinction established between Europe and Asia as sepa- 
rate continents. Such an idea could never have occurred 
to the earliest invaders of the former. Traversing one 
continuous stretch of territory, no thought of a division 
could have presented itself to them. Europe is properly 
a jagged spur of Asia ; but, with the use (jjf water trans- 
port, the ancient paths were abandoned to inferior races, 
who only become known to history through the intellectual 
achievements of those who established themselves in the 
south. Remembering the desire for ease so natural to us, 
and the fact that greatness can only be moulded by sub- 
jection to many and powerful influences; we need not 
wonder if we find that, where navigation is unknown, 
islanders are, as a rule, inferior to continental peoples, and, 
when known, superior ; and that, in like manner, moun- 
taineers are seldom the equals of their neighbours of the 
plains.* 



* "Mountaineers seldom the equak of their neighbours." This 
will be disputed, we fear, by many upright and single-minded thinkers. 
Among the results of the spread of Rousseauism none is more promi- 
nent than the ^sictitious value attributed to certain peoples who like 
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This will go far to explain the phenomena we are deal- 
ing with in Germany. Vicinity to the civilized portions 

the Spartans could never have written history for themselves. Scott 
created the Highlander, and his noble savage has had a more endur- 
ing popularity even than the Indian of Cooper. The phenomenon 
is not unknown anterior to Rousseau. We speak of Xenophon, 
Plato, and Tacitus elsewhere, but while the real motive of the ex.' 
aggerated praise bestowed by them on the Spattans and Germans has 
been frequently divined, attention has, we believe, never been called 
to the exceeding and paradoxical affection of Shakespeare for Welsh- 
men. The delineation of Capt. Fluellen, of Owen Glendower, of Sir 
Hugh Evans was evidently with him a labour of love, as will be at 
once acknowledged when the tone of those characters is compared 
with the meagre, shadowy colouring of the Irishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Frenchmen he occasionally introduces. So many great minds have 
been devoted to the interpretation of our chief poet, that we must 
beg pardon for our presumption when we suggest that the motive 
with Shakespeare was analogous to that of Scott, and the ancient 
writers. He, of all men, best appreciated true greatness, but never- 
theless the docility of the barbarous race, their physical fitness, unim- 
paired by the mental conflicts that often paralysed the more intellectual 
Englishman, could not fail to have a charm for one who was equally 
patriot and poet The Welsh were patient, hardy, full of unquestion- 
ing obedience to their leaders, and if Shakespeare could not take 
from among them the outlines of one of his surpassing characters, he 
could select subordinate types of singular relative excellence. Even 
his name, however, does not suffice to bolster up the rotten fabric of 
pro-barbaric sentiment. Mountaineers are simply people with less 
incitement to intellectual exertion than others. The conflict between 
man and man is the most terrible, and therefore the most advan- 
tageous for us, and that conflict only reaches its height where ease of 
communication and wealth of soil bring large numbers into contact. 
The northern Scotch, the western and southern Irish, and the Welsh 
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of Europe naturally encouraged a corresponding advance 
in the south and west. It was on the Rhine, and in Swabia 
and Bavaria that the eldest communities were formed ; 
and their influence extended — not directly to the north 
and east ; but, as in the case of the colonization of Europe , 

are alike insignificant factors in the developement of these islands. 
To such an extent, indeed, is this true, that with the best of wills, 
we cannot at this moment recall a single Celt of unchallenged emi- 
nence in British history. The names of Swift, Goldsmith, Burke, 
Wellesley, Little (Moore), may be cited in answer, but their etymology 
is decidedly unfavourable to the conclusion desired. Indeed, as 
Thackeray takes pains to point out, no London citizen would hate 
been half as indignant had the name of Irishman been applied to 
him, as the inhabitant of the pale in similar case. American travel- 
lers tell of out of the way parts of Europe, where their skin and hair 
have been examined by the natives with evident marks of suspicion 
and disappointment, and they have had to protest emphatically against 4 

the assumption that from the place of their birth they must needs be 
copper-coloured savages. The southern Scotch, though they have a 
weakness for kilts have as little affinity with the Highlanders as the 
denizens of Westminster, and they and the Anglo-Irish can fearlessly 
challenge comparison with the foremost peoples of the world. It i 

seems cruel to strike at the self-deception which brings so much 
comfort to our Celtic fellow-countrymen ; but perhaps a resolute 
recognition of their own insignificance may be the first step in a ' 

better direction and may hasten on a time when Fagin and Dono- 
van, Morgan and M'Gillicuddy will sound as musical to our ears as 
Milton, Byron, or Nelson. 

Mountains have gained much in reputation by the legendary lore 
of their denizens, and have thence been credited by merciful critics 
with a mysterious influence on the mind of man. Is it not more simple 
to ascribe the retention of ancient traditions to the stationary con- 
dition and lack of energy of the mountaineers ? 
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from Asia Minor, — along the coast line ; leaving a large 
tract long comparatively unchanged. Holland and the 
Hanse towns are examples in point ; also, the progress 
made in the present German provinces of Russia. The 
earlier such polities appear in history, the more nearly 
do they approximate to the models on which they were 
formed ; even to this day, the traveller may note along 
the Alps and towards France, the influence exercised by 
the Gallic and Italian forms of Latinism. The greater 
the progress to the north, the more definite the expansion 
of a distinctive German character. 

The impulse communicated through people of the same 
race is healthier than that derived from immediate con- 
tact ; as individuality is less likely to be crushed by the 
sudden discovery of the stored up wealth of centuries. 
A man who quits his native country in search of know^ 
ledge, may return almost wholly transformed and be but 
a feeble copy of his original, and yet be highly usefril to 
his own countrymen, inasmuch as they can pick and choose 
from his treasures without being daunted by an unassail- 
able superiority. 

While in the south, therefore, the story of a recent past 
was repeated, and foreign traditions became part and par- 
cel of the life of the people ; the north grew up different 
in manner and feeling ; less bound by the tyranny that 
sprang from the successful resistance of the Papacy to the 
Empire, more energetic and prone to the unfettered ex- 
ercise of all its faculties. 

It has been customary with historians to identify Ger- 
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manism with the mode of existence in these parts which 
first proved susceptible of culture, and to regard the north, 
and especially Prussia, as much less representative. This 
mistake arises from the long indissoluble association of 
the empire with the national greatness; in reality, the 
latter is the more characteristic phase. The arms, dress, 
art and lat^ of those who were foremost in the middle 
ages are all foreign : the nominal constitution of the en- 
tire state is an avowed imitation ; and hence, the restriction 
of German power to that which ill-disciplined armies could 
effect. To insist upon this ancient standard is as if— in 
case Russia underwent a similar revolution, and resolved 
Itself into vigorous and non-imitative states — we should 
point to the age of Peter the Great and his successors as 
the peculiarly national epoch. The civilization of modem 
Russia is derivative, and that of ancient Germany was so, 
too. 

As geographical position affected the latter country in 
point of time, so also does it appear to have wrought upon 
It in point of concentration. Southern Germany is ex- 
ceedingly compact. To assail it successfully, a trans- 
alpine foe must possess a hugely superior force, as a 
mountain barrier is, of all others, most easily defensible ; 
to the east also it is well protected, the chief source of 
danger being the perennial highway of the Danube. Up 
to the time of the Reformation, circumstances concurred 
to render it peculiarly secure. The wretched state of 
France and the concentration of the forces of Austria, 
^t against the Hungarians and then against the Tuiks^ 
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left it in the enjoyment of comparative tranquility. Now, 
though this may have been, temporarily, most favourable 
to growth, — inasmuch as a period of rest is required for 
Auition, — any excessive prolongation of such a state is 
liable to breed indifference and slothful conservatism. To 
the enmity against the empire, and affection for the Catho- 
lic religion as representing a higher ideal, there succeeded 
an acquiescence in the claims of both, balanced by a 
certain hatred of the Turk. 

The north of Germany is, on the contrary, one of the 
most exposed parts of the continent, both historically and 
geographically. The south was first brought into contact 
with the overwhelming power of Rome under the Caesars ; 
but the north had to do battle later on with nations that 
sprung up around it like mushrooms. On the east, a vast 
cattle-bearing plain, most propitious to campaigning ; on 
the north a stretch of coast which — if closed to the huge 
&brics of modem naval architecture — was excellendy well 
adapted for the petty craft of the Scandinavians, and invited 
all who might desire glory or booty. That civilization, 
when it did take root, took firmer hold on the soil is there- 
fore no matter for wonder. Patriotism fed and throve on 
the multiplicity of foes, and the culture that filtered through 
from the more ancient parts, was taken at its absolute, 
and not its conventional, worth. 

In Luther, we have the man of the time ; the sturdy, 
enduring inhabitant of the plain, bred from the absence 
of protection. He indulges in retrospection only in exact 
proportion to his needs; neither awed by the glorious 
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traditions of Romanism, nor affected by the fantastic rev- 
erence still attaching to the imperial dignity. 

It is, then, Germany in its essence— the real as opposed 
to the unreal — that steps upon the page of history in the 
Reformation. There appears no longer the pseudo-Ro- 
man spirit, which so long induced the belief that Charle- 
magne was a Frenchman, but a pure German form of 
genius, the resultant of individual adaptation, throughout 
a long period, to the most terrible, but energising pressure. 

If it be thought that we treat German art too cavalierly, 
it must be remembered that, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples we lay down, there is no standard which can be 
xnaintained as absolute and continuous. We are in the 
midst of change, and can only judge by results as they are 
presented to us in time. Supposing, for instance, that 
Chinese developement became such as utterly to crush 
western Europe, and reduce the Aryan race to seek re- 
fuge in the woods and mountains ; who would be compe- 
tent to assert the preeminence of Shakespeare and Goethe? 
The time would soon arrive when there would be none 
left who felt with them or spoke their tongues, and the 
world would roll on, changed, but still the same. It is 
useless to try and hide from ourselves that success is the 
test of all things ; that that which definitely fails is not to 
be mourned over, but to be decently buried. The German 
Epos (the Niebelungenlied, Gudrun, etc.,) possesses a 
very considerable value. It is interesting as the last utter- 
ance of an inferior, fast merging into a superior, order of 
society. Since the reversion to pristine ideals — comcvSax^ 
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with the iFrenich Revohition, it has become the fashion to 
attach an exaggerated importance to what is called the 
poetry of nature. Though we ourselves are enjoying the 
results of the partial abandonment of those ideals that con- 
tribute to the developement of peoples at their first appear- 
ance on the stage of history, we turn with delight to those 
other, more immediate and less complex, ideals presented 
in folk-lore and the like. This is owing to the fact that 
culture and the division of society into classes having defi- 
nite and distinct duties to the commonwealth, were carried 
to such extent as to verge on effeteness and the extinction of 
individuality ; and that the reaction against the domination 
of form has brought us into the other extreme. It cannot 
be denied that the virtues exhibited by the savage are most 
pleasing ; that fidelity, endurance of hardships, etc., awaken 
sympathy in every breast. How readily one turns fix>m 
th& contemplation of the labours of a great general, to 
revel in the character of the mere soldier ; and how prone 
we all are with the lapse of time to forget that Napoleon 
and Wellington, and not the living machines that obeyed 
them, were the authors of the triumphs of which we boast.* 

♦ What Gibbon styles ** The vile and vulgar attribute of the courage 
of a soldier, " seems to us also the poorest of all poor ideals. To those 
who rave of heroism, of thin red lines, of Balaklava charges, of the 
furia francescy etc., etc., we would put the question, " In what 
nation, and at what epoch, were healthy men so degraded that they 
could not emulate the courage of a terrier or a poodle-dog ? " The 
experience we have so recently gained ought to set the matter at rest. 
The most enthusiastic eulogist of Germany will not pretend that 
every native of Teutonic soil is possessed of exceptional qnalities. 
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No nation or tribe which has risen above the brute con- 
dition can be conceived as existing without some form of 

Among them there are good and bad, weak and strong as elsewhere. 
Yet thoi^h the armies that invaded Austria and France included 
specimens of every biped that could cany a musket, we do not hear 
of any behaviour different from that of other bodies of well-drilled 
and weU-led men. "Who then were the heroes ? Either all or none. 
If all, are we prepared to concede that when we praise the gallantry 
of English Tom or £nglish Dick, our applause only elevates the ex- 
ceptions amongst us to the general level of the German rank and file? 
It is no use trying to escape the difficulty by asserting that we, as a 
race, are more courageous than the Germans, as a reference to the 
story of the Peninsular war will show that for certain services the great 
duke preferred the German contingent. Englishmen have been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in war, but the absurdity of ascribing that fortune to 
those qualities which fhid grace in the eyes of a Figleaf Islander, is 
glaringly manifest when we collate the contemporary triumphs and 
disasters of the British arms. The defeat and surrender of General 
Whitlocke at Buenos Ayres, is an unpleasant pendant to the recon- 
quest of Portugal. The battle of New Orleans did not add an)rthing 
to the lustre of Waterloo, and the successors of Nelson did not find 
their position improved by the loss of the Java, the Guerri^re, etc., or 
the shameful blundering which brought about what the Americans call 
" Commodore Perry's victory. " Either in victory or defeat the humbler 
portion of the sentient war material has little share. Armies are 
machines. The energy and self-dependence of the citizen is worse 
than valueless in the ranks. It is the intellect bred of home-progress 
and selected by the penetration of civilians that deserves the laurel, 
and in practice from a very early period this has been acknowleged. 
"While Wellington received ;f 500,000 and attained a foremost place 
among his countrymen, the soldiers who bled and sickened under his 
orders fared no better than, if Falstaif is to be trusted, their fellows 
of Shakespeare's time. " I have led my ragamMf&xvs ^\xfti^^^<e^ ^t^ 
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poetry, however feeble and elementary. Sound is as much 
a symbol of unity as are form and colour. Even cats and 



peppered : there's not three of my hundred and fifty left alive ; and 
they are for the town's end, to beg during life." 

A passage of Macaulay to the effect that the Bengalese are so weak 
and cowardly that they fear military service, and can hardly be pro- 
voked to resistance by the worst of wrongs, is often quoted both by 
Englishmen and foreigners. The former lay the flattering" unction 
of their superiority to their souls, and the latter maliciously point to 
the corollary, that it cannot take much of any quality to maintain 
authority over such degraded beings. Macaulay probably considered 
his personal experience and the gossip of Calcutta sufficient ground 
for his assertion, but to us who are of a more critical generation, this 
seems a case where verification is eminently needed. It may be true, 
as the noble author added, that among the Bengal Sepoys there are 
very few natives of the province, but we should like to know 
whether, when he wrote, he had statistics before him which bore out 
this assertion. We have never been in Hindoostan, but our researches 
have pointed to a conclusion utterly at variance with what we had 
been led to believe. According to Murray, at the storm of Bhurtpore 
in 1805, the 75th and 76th Enghsh regiments refusing to follow their 
officers to the breach, the 12th Bengal Sepoys pushed before them and 
carried the place, and in 1748 a British officer in an encounter with 
the French, was abandoned by his countrymen, and only saved by the 
valour of the natives, etc. We could multiply instances endlessly 
(some are to be found in the pages of Lord Macaulay himself), but our 
object is only to show in what a reckless manner statements are risked 
when the writer knows that his prejudices are shared by his readers. If 
we accept such vapouring as truth, as far as glory is concerned, we 
might as well have conquered a wilderness of monkeys, and Lord 
Clive and his successors could at most pretend to rival Daniel Boone 
or Jules Gerard. In point of fact, as far as we can make out, it is 
rare that civilized man is the equal of barbarous or semi-barbarous races 
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dogs have a language of common consent, which expresses 
the narrow circle of their passions and aflfections ; and 
that among human beings, no temporary standard should 
be established, is unthinkable ; for, were it not so, each 
cry would be unintelligible and discordant, and even the 

limited community of beasts of prey (as of lions, who are 

* 

only united by sexual relations) would become impossible. 
It is a matter of indifference whether the influence of the 
individual become perceptible through the change of or- 
gans or by the mere imitation of sounds. In the one 
case it is the direct — in the other the indirect — result of 
physical power. A stronger or more wily man (in a strict 
sense these words are equivalent, inasmuch as that is 
strength which succeeds) may beget more children ; or, 
by virtue of the same superiority, he may become a pat- 
tern for his fellows. For example, if he have clearer eye- 
sight than the rest and utter a peculiar cry on recognizing 
a danger not evident to them, those who owe their safety 



in personal conflict. In the numerous duels that took place between 
the British and the natives during the march of Lord Comwallis on ^ 
Mysore, only one instance is recorded, that of a Scotchman named 
Dallas, in which the former remained victorious. Few, we should 
think, of our soldiers would at the present day be over-hasty in chal- 
lenging a Maori or a Punjaubee to single fight, nor can it be forgotten 
that the Highlanders who collapsed so easily in the iron embrace of 
systematic strategy, made fierce havoc when they met the regulars 
hand to hand at Preston Pans. A beautifiil man is not necessarily a 
poet, nor a strong one of need a soldier. We may deny intellect 
when its exertion is npt called for, and rely upon Zouaves and Turcos, 
but in the hour of peril we pay a terrible price for our apostasy* 
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to his warning, will, in similar circumstances, probably 
adopt that cry, which will become characteristic of them. 
In the earlier stages of national history, however, it is 
not possible to perpetuate individuality to the same degree 
as with us. Students of the American tongues inform us 
that those languages fluctuate constantly, even in the same 
tribe ; and that instances are on record of translations of 
the Bible having, in the lapse of a few years, become 
obsolete, and incomprehensible to those from whose 
mouths the words were acquired. 

These mushroom evolutions aptly indicate our meaning 
in referring to extent as the approximate standard of things. 
In our world, a great general leaves a mark upon his time, 
with which his name is for ages inseparably associated : 
to have been what he was, he must have absorbed many 
slowly-developed currents of thought, and have re-model- 
led them so as to open up new paths of change, of similar 
extent and duration. The successful leader of a party of 
savages, on the other hand, has only to master what is 
present in naked simplicity. He has nothing for his 
guidance but oral tradition ; like the lower animals, he 
relies upon craft and strength of arm, requiring for the 
exercise of his gifts neither the study of mathematics, nor 
a very far-reaching knowledge of human nature. A tribe, 
then, subject to a hundred individualities in the same 
space of time required amongst civilized peoples for the 
full developement of one, can only remember its bene- 
factors by their legacies; and these — say, a commodity 
of words, or weapons of war — being the common property 
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of all, soon cease to possess any special interest that might 
recall a particular name. A song might gradually be built 
up and moulded after this ^hion. One man, in the be^ 
ginning, might have lamented the death of his child in a 
peculiar rhythm, and a hundred others of similar capacity 
succeeding to him, might, little by little, perfect something 
wholly different from the original, yet belonging to no»one, 
but to all, of them. 

Both the evil and the good of this phenomenon are due 
to the lack of extent On the one hand, there is a con* 
staiit loss oi much that was valuable but not adapted to 
the imitoediate circumstances j on the other, a wondrous 
eoH^leteness in each individual that irresistibly commands 
our sympathy : each can draw the bow and sing the song 
of his ancestors ; each is a full embodiment of the past 
of his race, in the infinitely narrow form in which that 
past has been perpetuated. 

And such songs as these are the Naturepos of the Ger- 
man aesthetical writers, in its purest form. In that form, 
however, it could not make any deep impression on minds 
constituted as ours. Extent is as necessary for the de- 
velopement of great poetry as for the spread of the 
physical sciences. The first step towards it among savages, 
is the substitution, for general excellence, of higher special 
attainments. A priest or a bard is chosen, who is relieved 
more or less from the burdens borne by others, and is 
expected in time to bscome a depositary in a greater de- 
gree than his neighbours of the lore of the past With 
this one step, the pleasing harmony of barbarism becomes 
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discord, not indeed such as we now know, but still rela* 
tively great. To usurp the place and power of a tra- 
ditional dignitary is quite another undertaking than the 
mere exhibition of greater skill in that which all exercise 
equally, and requires therefore a proportionably superior 
excellence. 

The impersonality of the announcements of the privi- 
leged person still continues, however. He may, and must 
indeed, transform the various materials that come to his 
hand, but they do not bear his name. From this con- 
dition, a primitive people are led on to adopt a fixed 
abode, and, a further division of labour, which, by con* 
centrating the attention of one or more individuals upon 
each special branch, leads to a general increase of extent^ 
and thus to the retention of indices which were previously 
lost, in the complete subjection of all to the needs of the 
moment- When in course of time the invention of an 
alphabet enables men to live after death, that amount of 
extent or complexity is attained which we style civilization, 
and history begins. If the race be strong enough to hold 
its own, and to produce from within itself, the Epos has, 
attached to it, the names of those who live in the mem- 
ories of the race, and step by step, from the vague word- 
pictures of ancient glory, there grows up before the eye 
a distinct and vivid world, with a character vigorous and 
well-defined. 

It is here that we find the basis* of the belief — at once 
so popular and general — ^that the eairliest period of a 
nation's history is that which is most favourable to poetry. 
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When the veil is torn aside, we receive with the name of 
a single man, the accumulated achievements of ages, first 
reduced to the most compact and telling form by con- 
tinuous repetition, and afterwards clothed upon by a higher 
individuality. 

In the case of the Greeks, however, the above axiom 
does, at first sight, appear to hold good. The Homeric 
poems contain the germ of everything that Hellas after- 
wards produced ; and, if taken as a whole, are not excelled 
in literary merit by any single work extant. But when, 
following the example of modem German critics, we essay 
to establish this as a parallel applicable to all times and 
to all peoples, we find how purely empirical such a concep- 
tion is. We have no information concerning the influences 
which operated upon the early Greeks, and can only 
vaguely guess at the origin of the arts they were employ- 
ing when their great epic assumed its present form ; but 
of this we have the certainty, that when they first emerged 
from the obscurity of the pre-historic period, they had 
already made such an advance that no contemporary 
mind could seriously have affected them. The idea of the 
state, (Troy), the use of metals, the art of the graver, etc., 
were all familiar to them, and if Egypt or certain of the 
Phoenician peoples may be supposed to have possessed a 
somewhat more stable culture, the Greeks had already sown 
their seed, and needed but to await the harvest That 
such general progress had already been made is the best 
proof of the fallacy of the belief we refer to. As reason- 
ably might one assert that a primitive state is most favour- 
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able to the inventive faculty in the arts, inasmuch as the 
formation of an alphabet is undoubtedly an achievement 
beyond anything accomplished in modem times. The 
anonymous growth of ages, to which the name of a Cad- 
mus or a Homer has been attached, is necessarily exten- 
sive, but it does not indicate the existence of any law 
which cannot be ascertained from the world as it is at 
present. 

The exaggerated praise bestowed upon the German 
Epos springs then from a misapprehension of history. 
Homer is as the source of a river which flows on without 
interruption, till^ in the end, under the Roman rule, it 
absorbs every minor stream, and spreads over the foremost 
parts of the earth. The Niebelungenlied, etc., on the 
contrary, are but ancient myths and memories recalled 
and remodelled by foreign aid and influence. In the 
account given by Tacitus, we find the Teutons singing 
alternately round their fires, the very custom which we" 
have noted as indicative of extreme barbarism ; coeval 
with that condition which necessarily precedes division of 
labour and concentration. In the arts, we have no reason 
to believe that at that time they were even equal to the 
red Indian of our own day. Thenceforward, every glimpse 
we get of them, reveals a steady advance, not, as with the 
Greeks, by a path peculiar to themselves, but by the ap- 
propriation — chiefly by direct imitation — of the benefits 
of the civilization they had encountered. No wonder, 
therefore, that, except in feats of arms, they gave scarcely 
any sign of nationality, until nearly twelve centuries after 
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the birth of Christ. All the lore of the past had fled to 
inaccessible regions like Iceland and Scandinavia, while 
in Germany itself their heathen gods were at most remem- 
bered by the vulgar as demons. The so-called Epos, then, 
does not deserve that name in the same sense as the 
Homeric poems. It is a series of legends given to the 
world through the foreign medium of Roman civilization ; 
severed from the past by the great changes forced upon 
the Teutonic races, and proving, by its ephemeral influ- 
ence, that it was an exotic on its native soil. 

In the Crusades, we find the immediate at its best; 
chivalry on the very summit of its greatness ; and it is 
no wonder to see the enthusiasm of that epoch reflected 
in its literature j but if we find the stories of Brunhild 
and Kriemhild, of Siegfrid and Hagen, very tolerable 
jeading, we must not allow ourselves to be blinded to the 
fact that, like chivalry, they are merely the expression of 
something destined to destruction, from its innate inferi- 
ority. It is not the poetry that opens up a future ; it has 
no passionate love of art such as breaks forth so con- 
stantly in Homer ; no syrens to utter the promise that so 
aptly characterizes the mind of the Greek : — 

" Oi5 7a/t> TTw Txy rr^e iraprjXacre vfji ^Aaivrf 
Upiv *y^r]jjLe<i)v jje^i'ytjpvv airo arojuLarav ov aKovcrai 
'AAA' 076 repira-ajjLevog veTrai koI irAeiova eJ^wj." 

The virtues extolled as supreme are of the lower, not the 
higher, order : fidelity is the keynote of the whole, and 
however admirable it may be in its highest form, it is ycvoi^ 
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characteristic of the tribe than of the city, of the dog 
than of the man. 

The great Epic is a very different thing from this. There 
is but one in existence that can be placed beside tlie " Iliad" 
and the " Odyssey '' ; we mean the ten English historical 
plays of Shakespeare, and there we have the certainty of 
what may be supposed in the case of the Greeks, that not 
low, but high, civilization breeds the national poetry that 
does not perish. 

To assail a belief which, based upon partial knowledge, 
has come in course of time to be consolidated into a 
dogma, is a task of no mean difficulty; but in the following 
extract, the reader will find the work done to our hand 
Mr. Metcalfe, in his translation of " Wilmar's History of 
German literature,* " has this passage ; " There were other 
causes contributing to the decay of poetry. As the power 
of the Emperor and the nobles diminished, the towns rose 
into importance, with their trade and manufactures ; but 
trade and manufactures have never been congenial to 
poetry.*' 

" Again, that tendency to inventions and discoveries, 
and the mastery of the power of nature, which first made 
its appearance in the fourteenth century, and which is in 
fact the distinguishing mark of that succeeding century, 
was anything but favourable to poetry. Poetry lost rather 
than gained by the discovery of new worlds, by the inven- 

;.* Pp. 217-218, Longman's, 1858. 
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tion of the compass, of gunpowder, of watches, nay even 
of printing. At the close of the fourteenth century, when 
national activity was at its zenith, poetry was at its lowest 
ebb." 

" Indeed, those periods of the world's history, in which 
the mind of man has been wholly and successfully bent 
on the subjugation of nature's powers, and on the devel- 
opement and application of the exact sciences, have never 
been poetically or morally great. Before printing was 
invented, a poet's works passed current only among an 
initiated few ; kindred spirits in fact who took an interest 
in such matters ; they never fell into the hands of the pro- 
fane crowd who cared for none of these thmgs." 

" But with the invention of printing all was altered. 
The poet had no longer before him distinct persons, living 
faces, so to say, looking on him, respect for whom would 
make him careful what he wrote and what he recited. 
His critics were now a heterogeneous mass of whom he 
knew little, and for whom he cared less. His contempt 
for his readers lasted till late in the sixteenth century. No 
wonder that, under such circumstances, the number of 
base, mechanical poetasters, miscalled poets, became in- 
credible. From that time to the present, poetry became 
a mere matter for the eye, something to be read ; whilst, 
before the days of printing, it was an affair of song and 
recitation, — a poetry instinct with Hfe and worthy of the 
nanle. The world would never have had its * Iliad,' its 
* Odyssey,' and its * Niebelungenlied,' had the then race of 
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men been acquainted with printing.* Under the empire 
of the press, poetry ceased to have a tradition ; and ex- 



* We take occasion to cite from a writer, with whom we have in 
general little sympathy, a passage which may be read in the light of 
a confession. Replying to those who desire the substitution of the 
German Epos for that of Greece in the schools, Gervinus observes : 

"To the youth, to the mind rising into manhood, the heroes of the 
Niebelungen cannot supply the place of those of Homer. Only such 
energy, fire, and confidence in human power as inspire the latter can 
form men of true v/orth : the passivity of these ancient Germans, 
who have already exchanged their heathen unrest for a certain sleepi- 
ness of temper is not fitted to raise up a generation, such as the needs 
of the present demand. How this poem (Niebelungen) can be sup- 
posed to awaken a national spirit is a puzzle to me ; indeed the hopes 
which have been founded on it in this respect could only have arisen 
in the breast of such an enthusiast as Johannes von Miiller or in such 
an enthusiastic epoch as 1813. We can hardly feel ourselves more 
nearly related to these Burgundians than to the Achaians of Homer, 
which latter are at least able to teach us that love of our native 
country, the very name of which remained unkno^Ti throughout the 
middle ages. If, in their patriotic blindness, some have been bold 
enough to place this by the side of the Homeric poems, one can only 
regret the lack of true feeling for art amongst us, that makes such 
utterances possible, while our attention is called afresh to the dis- 
appearance among us modems of the recognition and comprehension 
of sensuous forms, and to the fact that, in tlie modem world, the 
antique conception of beauty has but rarely (and then chiefly in our 
own nation) found a worthy exponent. In the region of poetry, 
Homer has played the part of an inspired prophet with a decisive 
effect iveness, perhaps never equalled in that of religion. If weakness 
and f aprice have at times taken us far from his footsteps, we have 
nevertheless never ventured to assail or doubt the sanctity of his 
renown or the unchanging validity of his laws. What apostle of 
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actly as that empire extended, German heroic poetry 
declined." 

These paragraphs aflfotd a striking example of the utter 
inexactitude and recklessness of average literary criticism. 
A case has to be made out in favour of what perished 
through native weakness, and facts have to be packed so 
as to suggest to the reader that no other countries ever 
existed but Greece and Germany, and even those for very 

religion could boast of having found such unswerving recognition 
throughout such a vast expanse of time ? What he accomplished for 
the education of his people and our own, can only admit of compari- 
son with the workings of the Jewish scriptures, and with justice have 
Jiis labours taken a hardly inferior rank amongst us. What poetry, 
sculpture and painting owed him in Greece, and the splendid revo- 
lution of which he was the author in our poetry of the last century, 
will never be forgotten by the historian of literature. A great mind 
is needed (this old saying of Quintilian is true now-a-days in a far 
higher degree than ever before), for his bare comprehension ; our 
foremost poets and critics, our Goethes and Schillers, our Lessings 
and Humbolds, must first unfold to our duller sense the whole 
splendour of the unfathomed and unfathomable poet, and until we 
have both heard and understood them, we should not venture imper- 
tinent judgments in matters which are reserved for the chosen few. 
If one be forced to a comparison -with such a phenomenon, to what 
depths do the Niebelungen sink ? All that they can justly claim is 
that their modest endeavoiu* to compete with Homer in his plastic 
art be recognised. This, if one consider the unfavourable nature of 
circumstances, is enough of greatness, and therefore I repeat that 
without historical preparation the Niebelungen like almost all other 
poetical products of those times, must appear far below their real 
worth/* Hist. Ger. Lit. i. 373. Leipsic, 1846. 
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limited periods. Such a method could not be hazarded 
were it not for the strange notions in vogue concerning 
art, which justify the exclusion of commonsense in the 
treatment of matters of taste. We have already pointed 
out that poetry, music, etc, are merely the modes in which 
one character works upon another ; that they are the ex- 
pression of strength fully as much as are armies and 
treasures, though their operation be less immediately evi- 
dent. This being the case, it is evident that everything 
that prolongs the developement of character and enlarges 
^ its sphere, must be advantageous and not disastrous to it 
The written or printed word bears the same relation to 
that which merely exists in sound, as the stone cathedral 
to the mud hut. The one may, through untoward circum- 
stances, become neglected and despised, but the strength 
of its material enables it to weather the storms of cen- 
turies, till the day arrives when its intrinsic merit compels 
recognition ; while the other, however beautiful in form, 
perishes the instant the hand is removed that erected it 
That there are periods of decline cannot be doubted; 
that those who have achieved much are inclined to rest 
upon their laurels till they receive a new impulse is a 
truism ; but these are very different things from an an- 
tagonism between the lesser and the greater. Poetry, by 
its nature, precedes other arts ; without words to be written, 
the invention of an alphabet is unnecessary : so the one 
is the result of the other, but this in nowise hinders a re- 
commencement fraught with fresh results. In Greece, 
the Homeric Epos was followed, after a long interval, by 
the creation of a still unsurpassed literature ; which again 
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in its turn, bore fruit to a degree which even now we can 
scarcely estimate. But, if the spirit that animated that 
people had been weak and paltry compared with that of 
their neighbours, their conceptions could not have held 
their own in the wider arena of written thought Phoe- 
nician or Egyptian letters would have triumphed, and we 
should never have heard of the siege of Troy. 

Increased means of communication necessarily entail 
increased competition ; and a more enduring material, a 
greater eflfort. To sing a song beside a camp fire, suiting 
each turn to the humour of the well-known few, is vastly 
less difficult than to express with the pen the emotions 
that sway a multitude. The great poet, or the great archi- 
tect, has to consult and supply immense needs ; and, in 
this sense, the mechanical arts may seem unfavourable to 
individuality, but, in truth, they are only so in so far as 
they check or destroy useless and abnormal variation. 
The shanty of a colonist will bear direct evidence of the 
life and mind of its occupant, even to the smallest detail, 
while the cathedral may be but a pure imitation of some 
former or contemporary building ; but when indeed, in 
the coiurse of ages, a form has come to be realized which 
utters the soul of a people, it is so surpassingly noble that 
the paltry pretensions of meaner structures are no longer 
dignified by the name of art. 

Greece, in its unconsciousness of danger, having first 
tiullified the physical power that should have given it the 
tuastery of the world, fell into the hands of Rome ; but, 
even under the heel of the conqueror, it proved Xivwtk^- 
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ant in the higher sense. We know that there was a Latin 
national poetry anterior to the Augustan age ; a rich ac- 
cumulation of tradition of which we obtain a glimpse in 
Livy ; but, with the exception of a few fragments (as of 
Ennius), it wholly disappeared when opposed to the Hel- 
lenic masterpieces. From the argument of Wilmar it 
would follow that the literature which took its place was 
a mistake and a misfortime, and that the Romans would 
more wisely have adhered to what they possessed ; but 
such a contention becomes manifest absurdity when we 
reflect that in that case the Roman mind would have been 
equal to the Hellenic, which it was not. Seclusion is 
favourable to the weak, exposure to the strong. Had 
Rome never encountered Greece, it might have left us 
something distinctively Roman ; but, happening on that 
which it needed, it adopted the thought of a foreign 
country. In this there is cause for nothing but congratu- 
lation. The greater was substituted for the lesser, and 
the empire became the mouthpiece of a nationality whose 
teachings might long have been Avithheld from the world. 
That Roman gave way to Greek art is a proof, not that 
the mutation and adoption were evil, but that the Greek 
mind could not fail to conquer in the end, inasmuch as 
it possessed in a higher degree that from which physical 
power flows, as a river from its source. When, therefore, 
a sentimentalist assails mechanical, as the foe of psychical, 
art, he confesses the feebleness of his affectation, and 
reminds one of Caliban bitterly repenting the impulse 
that led him to reveal to Prospero the secrets of the 
iahnd. 
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In the case of Germany, our argument is strikingly cor- 
roborated. Instead of the period, to which Wilmar refers, 
being generally destructive of noble feeling, contemporary 
nations, possessed of a hardier art drawn indirectly from 
classic sources, produced masterpieces which are still 
inimitable, or laid the foundations of what cast such sur- 
passing glory on the second half of the sixteenth century. 

Culture is beset by two dangers, which in their essence, 
are almost identical : namely, an excessive imitation of 
contemporaries, and a too obstinate adherence to what 
has been inherited from the past. To the former of these, 
the western, to the latter, the eastern empire, fell vic- 
tims. The strangest phenomenon of the transition period 
between the ancient and the modem worlds, is the fact 
that, while communicating life to all around, the Byzan- 
tines made scarcely any advance upon their original 
civilization, while in many points they distinctly retro- 
graded. This, however, appears to us to admit of ex- 
planation. The imitation of contemporaries springs from 
weakness, while moral stagnation results from too great 
consciousness of strength. When Italy became a Gothic 
kingdom, the only portion of the world that retained full 
possession of the arts was that subject to Constantinople. 
Thenceforward, its inhabitants knew but the contact of 
inferiors. If, further east, a certain amount of refinement 
had been attained, it was poor beside that of the Bos- 
phorus, and moreover, since the Macedonian conquest, 
more or less Hellenic. » 

The storm that fell upon the west, was not \oti% m on^x- 
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taking the east To the history of the German invasion, 
the triumphs first of the Arab and then of the Turk, afford 
a singular parallel. In eitha: case, tribal organization 
rendered facile the assemblage of huge armies^ and both 
the Asiatic and the European barbarism had to succumb 
to the higher intellect they encountered. Mahometanism 
is but bastard Christianity. The Greek empire stood 
alone amid a crowd of foes who could indeed strike death- 
ful blows against its material prosperity, but whose highest 
aim was the appropriation and assimilation of its excellen- 
cies.* No wonder then that there was so little to incite 

♦ Not even that modem school of writers which msists upon the 
oneness of European ciiltnre does justice to the unhappy eastern 
empire. Most schoolboys, nay, even most educated men, are allowed 
to remam unaware of the most patent £icts by those whose duty it 
should be to fix their attention, above all things, on this mighty a- 
ample. That there is, at first sight, some excuse for this wilful blind- 
ness, we must indeed acknowledge. The fanatical tempo*, the 
bloodthirstiness, the criminal levity of this first of Christian states^ 
are abhorrent to enquirers of two different kinds ; to those who, Kkc 
Gibbon, love and reverence the tolerance and geniality of the andent 
Pagans, and to those who, enthusiastically confident in the nobler 
form of religion we now possess, ^ould willingly shut their eyes to 
what has been perpetrated in its name. But perversion of history 
remains perversion whatever the motive. *,yhen we recall what Leo 
X. did for art, we forget the moral wrong associated with his name i 
when we think of Luther we condone much in his career that would 
bring obloquy on a contemporary ; and so, in treating of the later 
Greeks, we should take their vices as but the necessary relief of their 
virtues, and recognize frankly that, bad as they were, without thetn 
we shouJd have had neither Luther nor Leo. 

Since the fall of Constantinople however, the learned of vestern 
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the Byzantine to excel his past. Rather did he look back 
upon it as his highest standard of things. In war, he had 

■M^Pm^l M»l I ■ >■ ■ ■ ^— »^— — ^*^— ■!■■■ ■ ■^■» ■■■■- ^- - .1. ■■■■I ■■■■■ WB^ MMI ■■■■■^ ^.^l^^i^ 

Europe have laboured almost unanimously, and with astonishing 
success to conceal the debt we owe. The jurisprudence of the con- 
tinent is that of Justinian ; but we call it Roman, though without that 
monarch it is as hard to conceive how we should have come by it, as 
it is, to imagine what imperial Rome would have been without the 
iufluence of the earlier Greeks. The mediaeval architecture which is 
our boast, is also, in its origin, partly Byzantine, as any one who in our 
own country studies the transition from Norman to early English may 
perceive ; but how many, when they glory in our Christian temples, 
reflect that once the names Byzantine and Christian were almost 
i<lentical, and that the rise of Papal Rome was but a rebellion in its 
origin ? To the myriad other benefits we derive from this people, 
our attention would be more frequently called, had not Erasmus suc- 
ceeded in destroying the traditional right of the Greeks to be the 
exponents of their own tongue. He easily persuaded the scholastic 
world that it would be more attractive to the student to pronounce 
the ancient languages in his own native fashion, and thenceforward 
Greek in especial became dead to the learner, a something far removed 
from the reality of the time. So complete was the revolution he 
effected, that at the present day, except in the Italian imiversities, 
a hideous jargon, French, English or German in sound, does duty 
in the west for the liquid harmony of the language of Homer, of 
Plato, of Lucian. It is not long since that it was the general 
belief, how supported we cannot guess, that ancient Greek had 
almost wholly perished, and that but a few remnants of it still 
existed in the dialects of the Sclavonic tribes who had occupied the 
peninsula. Since the war of independence, we have become more en- 
lightened, but a recurrence to the proper pronunciation is still resisted 
as an unpardonable innovation by those who have authority in such 
matters. So we read in old times of a monk who had read ** mump' 
stmus " from his breviary for a score of years, and who, on being 
corrected as to the initial letter, retorted that he hated novellles. 
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but to recur to Athenic records to be at once the superior 
of his neighbours ; he knew more than they of ship-build- 
ing, more of architecture, more in fact of all that was 
valuable ; and, in consequence, it is not unnatural that, 
instead of opening up new paths, he should have been 
content to remain a teacher, intent only on the re-acquisi- 
tion and utilization of what already existed. 

The same arrested developement is to be found in China 
at the present day, with this difference, that the enormous 
intervals of quiescence which have fallen to its share have 
resulted in an effeteness never approached by the Byzan- 
tine Greeks, who were compelled at least to live with arms 
in their hands, and thus to exert their wits with some 
degree of independence ; while the Chinese seem to have 
accomplished the organization of repose, suffering at most 
the substitution of a foreign dynasty for their own. 

These considerations militate strongly against the theory 
of a necessary decline after the attainment of a certain 
level. The idea of Wilmar, and of most critics, that the 
German Epos was succeeded in due course by all the 
worst phenomena of literature, is merely a snatch at a 
fallacious analogy. The Homeric poems were followed 
by the productions of Hellas, and in our day period suc- 
ceeds period with a most contemptuous disregard of what 
schoolmen consider fitting. It is true, indeed, that when 
a great work has been written, all who would labour in a 
similar style are liable to be overwhelmed by its perfection 
and so lose their individuality, or be able to display it 
merely in empty pranks; but there is no reason why, 
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when one good thing has been produced in one time and 
under certain circumstances, another of equal merit should 
not immediately follow originating from different neces- 
sities and bearing another stamp.* What Germany suffered 
from was weakness, the same disease that robs the Maori 
or the negro of his traditions, and converts him into a 
black'Coated, civilized nonentity ; while the Byzantines, 
like the Chinese, laboured under an intellectual surfeit, 
which was rendered indigestible by lack of exercise. 

. That ancient Greece was also enormously in advance 
of surrounding peoples, must not here occur as a stumb- 
ling-block. Its geographical position, and that freedom 
from enemies which afterwards led to such deplorable 
results, enabled the various fragments of the race to act 
upon each other like distinct nations, and thus to keep 
in view an ever higher standard. Had it been crushed 
into unity by the assaults of inferiors, it is most probable 
that we should have inherited from them few of the treas- 
ures we now possess.! 



* Scientific and sesthetical laws become alike valueless and em- 
pirical the instant they fail to include all phenomena in their several 
provinces. The Augustan age theory can indeed be supported by 
many examples, but the great literary periods of the Chinese, Arabs, 
Greeks, Romans, Italians, Germans, etc., go for nothing against the 
Utct that English literary history since the time of Shakespeare is an 
Unbroken succession of master-pieces, differing it is true in their ab- 
solute value, but always surpassing in their kind. 

■ -f The extraordinary natural obstacles interposed between the Greek 
cities on the land side, have perhaps as much to do with their de- 
velopement, as the facility of communication they possessed b^ w^.t'cx. 
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When, therefore, Niebelungenlied, Minnesingers, classic 
epic writers and the like, are swept into oblivion and are 
succeeded by feeble parodies of Alexandrian philosophy 
and Byzantine scholarship, we must bear in mind that the 
circumstances are wholly different from those attending 
the decay of Constantinople. Here, to the last moment, 
when the Turks compelled the more patriotic Greeks to 
seek an honourable exile in the neighbouring peninsula, 
the study of the ancients was held in high esteem. Chris- 
tianity and ancient heathen culture were more or less 
identified in the minds of those who, in the midst of their 
disasters, retained sufficient character to give the first im- 
pulse to the Renaissance. Not so in Germany. The 
growth of the cities was contemporary with the spread of 
foreign thought. The earliest assimilation of Roman 
civilization had been incomplete. The religion and the 
external political fomis of the Teutons had been changed; 
bit, instead ot continuing in this path, the ease with which 
this reformation was accomplished, seems to have given 
fr-rih force to their antagonism against the arts. A repe- 
tition of the process in a more thorough manner^ was 
therefore imperatively needed, before Germany could 
emerge as it has done in our own time.* Another set of 
inndering tribes^ the Arab conquerors of Spain, (who also 
possessed sutficient elasticity to break with their own 
history and gain the capaoit)* of reproducing in another 




* Tke Seuc csliivaied ar«' avore :o wha: degree the Latm iMngmge 
dsMuaauDt in everr pir? oc £cro{« tiU within a comptn- 
pcnoiJL la Cktausy j&zxi e^sewbere, we find a fitoitnre 
tovQiie ift ;$pi£e of cibe ■>**"*p^ aai antboritfof 
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form the superior attainments of the Greek), appear to 
have required but one epoch in which to acquire civiliza- 
tion, but they were in the midst of that which they were 
studying. 

The mention of the Moorish name reminds us of the 
necessity for a brief refutation of an error which has, 
perhaps, more than anything else, to do with the false 
conception of the middle ages at present prevailing. We 
repeatedly assert that merely physical courage, like money, 
is the immediate, and, as such, comparatively valueless ; 
but as no proper separation of the two kinds of excellence 
presents itself to the average historical mind, nothing is 
so much dilated on as the presumed cowardice attaching 
to Byzantine and Italian civilization, robbing their story of 
the interest and sympathy excited by the ancient Greeks. 
Our theory is that a community embracing a variety of 
professions is superior to one in which war and agriculture 
alone obtain; and that, in consequence, not merely in 
Art, but in Arms, the city will in the end be found to be 

tbe church, at a time long antecedent to Bacon and Erasmus ; but 
aevertheless, we find the thinkers of the seventeenth century still 
hampered by the imperial tradition. The view we take explains this. 
Latinity twice invaded the north, first from ancient, and in the second 
place from modem, Italy. The universities of the Middle Ages grew 
up on the model of those of Italy. In this latter country, the study 
of Latin was as natural as that of the Ionic dialect in Athens. In 
the north, on the contrary, the distance between it and the natural 
idioms, marked the cause of its predominance, namely the inferiority 
Apd pe§d 9f foreign support of thpse who adopted it 
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9iore than a match for its opposite. Now, when we come 
to regard closely the events on which so many authors 
base the contempt so fully lavished upon these peoples, we 
scarcely find any reason whatever for reproach. Not only 
was Northern Europe not more distinguished for its prowess 
tiian the South until a very late epoch, but some of the 
most remaricable victories were gained over its chosen troops 
by ten^orary alliances amongst those who possessed both 
the arm to strike and the brain to direct. The conquest 
of the Gothic kingdom of Spain may, in this light, be re- 
garded as quite natural, nay, inevitable. The Saracens 
rapidly acquired much of what the Greeks could teach, 
rising from nomads to skilful warriors and the like ; and 
thus their triumph was the greatest of all, being both moral 
and physical. With regard to the Byzantines, it is a fact 
often sluired over but nevertheless indisputable, that 
wherever they encountered the races of the North, the 
mastery, however long delayed, remained with them. 
Before the fall of Constantinople, the Bulgarians and 
others, after assailing the city in vain for centuries, had 
yielded to Christianity and civilization, losing however in 
the process (as is generally the case in direct imitation,) 
many of those qualities which would have enabled them 
to succour the Empire in the hour of its necessity. The 
feats of Justinian^s generals are well known ; but the only 
occasion on record when a German Emperor encountered 
a Byzantine Army is not often referred to. The battles of 
Basentello and Legnano are typical. In the former (a.d. 
982), a force of Greeks and Saracens overthrew Otho II. 
with frightful slaughter and apparently without much diffi- 
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culty j and the Chief of western Europe had to leap from 
a galley and swim ashore, to escape either the penalty of 
a vast ransom, or the indignity of being carried a prisoner 
beyond the seas. In the latter (a.d. 1176), Frederick 
Barbarossa, a man whose fame is still wide-spread, had 
no better fortune, being compelled to fly the field in dis- 
guise, to evade the triumphant citizens of the Lombard 
league. No accusation can, indeed, be more unfounded 
than that advanced against the Italians. For obstinacy 
and skill in fighting, they can challenge comparison with 
all times. The period chosen by the writers we refer to, 
is the one succeeding the great literary and artistic revival, 
but the very selection of this period, refutes the accusa- 
tion. Any excessive prolongation of rest is likely to be 
at first attended by a brilliant realization of intellectual 
and physical wealth, and afterwards, by a relaxation of 
energy. It was the case in ancient Greece and in China, 
and it seems to have been the same in Italy. It was after 
the complete repulse of Frederick that those masterpieces 
were created, which were destined to influence Europe so 
greatly. Previously, there had been a dual struggle ; one, 
against the nobles who represented internally what the 
power of the empire was externally; and the other, 
against the monarch who claimed the allegiance of the 
whole country. In both conflicts, the cities were so de- 
cisively triumphant, that only their mutual antagonism 
was left to nourish and develope the art of war on terra 
firma. If, then, when Charles VIII. passed the Alps, 
they were found inferior to the warriors who had been 
bred of the great changes they themselves bad wrought 
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same exclusive control, it yielded gently to the changing 
times ; and hence the different characteristics of the two 
first really great epochs of the two nations. In Germany, 
in the sixteenth century, the learned took the lead so 
prominently, that the history of the great intellectual con- 
vulsion we call the Reformation, is to be read rather in 
deeds than in words. Only in the church hymns, and 
in such works as Luther^s translation of the Bible, can we 
recognize that there was deep feeling beneath the foreign 
jargon that usurped the place of literature. Although 
the deadness of imitation had been overcome, and an in- 
dividual mind had developed, prodigious in its influence, 
no path of escape was open from the rigid rule of foreign 
example in expression. When at last the venture was 
made, it owed its impunity to its insignificance ; as in the 
case of Hans Sachs, the garrulous rhymester of all that 
was most petty and most trivial in his age.* 

* As all our readers are not in a position to check the enthusiastic 
tirades of Karl Blind and his fellows, by a reference to the original, 
we here translate one of Hans Sachs' legends, merely premising that 
it is no exception ; but, as far as our feeble and vitiated modem taste 
enables us to judge, as rich in humour and fine discernment as any* 
thing the worthy shoemaker ever produced. 

** The Devil created Goats. Doctor Dolpianus has written a 
book in the which it is stated that after the Lord had created all 
beings on earth in a state of innocence and purity, it pleased him to 
select the wolf to serve him as a watch-dog, that he might be safe in 
his demesne from the other wild animals. Thereupon the devil takes 
this to heart, and is minded to become himself a stout creator ; and 
brings a Jot of goats into being within his territory, adorning Ihem 
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the cities and of those princes who had the wisdom to 
base their authority on similar principles. The absence 
of external pressure during the long period preceding the 
invasion of Hungary by the Turks, facilitated the change, 
and prevented an amalgamation between the past and the 
present, such as constitutes the chief feature of English 
developement. Hence the domination of foreign ideasw 
The Crusaders had done much in the way of introducing 
what was excellent in the south and east, and commercial 
intercourse completed the work. Architecture, painting 
and manufactures flourished ; Alexandrian philosophy was 
revived in the schools, and Latin literature recovered its 
preeminence, in a new sense, not, as of old, as the recog- 
nized symbol of a world-wide empire, but as the key which 
had unlocked so vast a treasure-house to Italy. 

One rudiment, however, of individual nationality re- 
mained. What was valuable in the ancient literature was 
perpetuated in the mouths of the people, as in the Ro- 
mance countries. Pithy proverbs, simple melodies, touch- 
ing songs, and vague traditions, continued to testify, — 
not that Germany was mentally equal to its southern 
neighbour ; but, — that there was that in the character of 
the race which would fit them later on to take an inde- 
pendent position among cultured peoples. 

In Germany, chivalry was most firmly rooted, and bore 
the ripest fruit ; and it is not unnatural that, being des- 
tined to destruction, the crash of its fall should have been 
greater there. In England, where it never obtained the 



scholastic philosophy was also cherished by a large class : 
but instruction was accepted gradually, in ratio with the 
receptive power of the English people. Properly speak- 
ing, the Reformation did not come to England till the 
seventeenth century, and thus the advance in abstract 
thought was not so great as in Germany ; but, on the other 
hand, the expression of natural feeling — that in the thir- 
teenth century had appeared in Germany only to manifest 
its own feebleness and insufficiency — broke forth with usj 
as with the Greeks, at a period when all the elements of 
greatness were already present. The poetry of the Eliza- 
bethan epoch blends every item of our past in such form 
as to make the whole capable of continuity. Aristocracy 
is not an evil as long as it takes a useful place where func- 
tions are many and diversified : it is pernicious only, when, 
as in Germany, it means the dominion of one class, that 
of the warriors, over a less immediately illuslxious but 
more valuable constituent of the state. It was in the 
better sense that the nobles of Shakespeare's time con- 
tinued to assert their ancient superiority, and the two 
currents, from the patrician above and the plebean below, 
uingled without shock. The bookmen of the schools, 
instead of wielding absolute authority, held more or less 
akiaf > dmri^fig indeed the popular literature we admire, 

ief, says llaia Sachs." We cannot of coutm 

ianguagc and versification, but «e think 

i> the reader can judge of the elen- 

hat entranced the Nurembe^en of 

.Blindi of the present. 
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but unable to give efifect to their contempt, inasmuch as 
they represented the past or the future only, and had 
therefore no hold on the general mind. Their position 
was, indeed, peculiar. One portion clung to that which 
was passing away, to the rottenness of Rome from which 
general common-sense recoiled, while another had plunged 
into the mental turmoil of the continent, and returned 
wholly out of sympathy with their more slowly-moving 
countrymen. 

Hence the fact that printing, the discovery of new 
worlds, etc., proved favourable to art in this country. 
The Elizabethan poetry expressed the whole nature and 
needs of a people capable of holding their own ; while 
the German Epos, and the Minne songs, were but the 
voice of a past that was fated to perish. 

That England was afterwards acted upon by Germany 
and Erance, as the latter by other countries, does not 
affect our case. If art is to continue to exist, it must 
dbange as the world itself changes ; otherwise it remains 
in the still-bom state of Chinese letters. With the preva- 
le&oe of foreign thought, of which Milton is the most 
pnmunent representative, a period intervened in which 
ocu: properly national literature fell into neglect The 
continent had surpassed us in point of time, and we had 
to* pay the penalty by a lame imitation, less in degree 
than, but the same in essence as, that forced upon eastern 
peoples, who discard ancient forms in their manufactures, 
and b^in anew with vicious copies of Brummagem in- 
gebni^. The rule, first of Calvinistic theology, and theu 
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of Louis Quatorze taste, does not detract from the merit 
of that which preceded, inasmuch as Elizabethan art sur- 
vived the test, and proved its reality by recovering its 
position, almost in its entirety, as the source of national 
expression. In Germany, on the contrary, but one frac- 
tion of the past proved capable of enduring the shock of 
time (the songs and melodies of which we have spoken), 
and when it did reappear, it was under foreign protection 
and encouragement. 

Art, being the expression of individualism, can be true 
only as long as it obeys, and adapts itself to, change. The 
Poet who hammers out a thought to-day, and moulds it 
into verse to-morrow in cold blood, will find that it and 
the form impressed upon it, are unsymmetrical, — that 
reality is lacking. All beauty and greatness must be un- 
conscious to be beauty and greatness, inasmuch as know- 
ledge is of the past and of others, and can have virtue 
only in so far as it is absorbed into the nature of the artist, 
to be applied, exactly as it is applicable, to the ever-chang- 
ing internal and external phenomena of life. Kleist, in 
his fragments, has a passage exemplifying this. Bathing 
one day with a lithe and well-built friend, he is struck by 
the nude grace of a certain attitude, and cannot repress 
his admiration. But the charm is broken when he speaks, 
and cannot be restored. In vain his friend changes his 
position again and again; his unconscious inspiration 
cannot be recalled. Consciousness is a habit of regarding 
oneself by the light of other minds, and is thus opposed 
to individualism, which seeks the gratification of its own 
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needs. Hence, pedantry, the vice of the schools, and 
affectation, the vice of inferior minds. Men of learning, 
vulgarly so-called, are inclined to regard knowledge as 
something external to themselves, which can be appro^ 
priated yard by yard, with indubitably excellent conse- 
quences. The tradition they encoilnter is so overwhelming, 
that they dare not think that all that can be said about 
it is that it was useful to other men at other times ; and 
thus they deny themselves the right of individual feeling, 
despise the impulses that would lead them into a higher 
path, and spout Plato by the ell, when a Locke is within 
arm's reach. The prig^ male or female, young or old, is 
the same in all times and in all countries, obeying not his 
own needs but the needs of others which he believes 
ought to be his. 

Priggishness^ however, if not true in itself, may yet be 
valuable in a secondary sense, as helping to develope art. 
The school-boy, who, beginning with the most barren self- 
consciousness, calculates daily how much he has added 
to his store of knowledge, may, on attaining manhood, at 
once emerge from the gloom of his moral slavery and 
profit by the lore acquired ; which is, indeed, superior to 
anything he could have wrought out in isolation, and 
which, when the process of self-education has commenced, 
falls rapidly into its place, that only being retained which 
fits into his individual nature. Priggishncssy the vice of 
imitation is, in fact, the eggshell which the sturdy bird 
can break, but in which the weak perishes. Take the 
example of a nation which, having hitherto produced its 
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own clothing, finds itself in contact with another possess- 
ing a fabric more suited to its climate. It will in course 
of time, adopt that which is more convenient, but as the 
two peoples cannot have one and the same climate, etc., 
the vicious propensity we speak of will appear in the 
direct acceptation of what is indeed superior, but which 
not having undergone a process of adaptation, has not 
reached the point of excellence of which it is capable. 
In such cases, weakness will continue to follow in the 
track of the foreigner ; strength, on the other hand, will 
gradually recover from the shock and seek its own grati- 
fication in its own way. This, to follow out our hypothesis, 
does not as a rule immediately appear in a change of the 
chief thing which had been adopted, but in a tendency 
to individualize in minor matters ; as, for instance, in the 
shape of hat or shoes, if the coat is in question, or in the 
style of wearing the thing itself. Only when strength has 
tested its value, and found that nothing need be feared 
firom self-assertion, does it venture to grapple with the 
main difficulty, and seek to transform all to its will. 

In this view, certain striking phenomena of literature 
admit of easy explanation. 

In Germany, the period of the Reformation, that in 
which the domination of foreign form was complete, is 
marked by a revelation of national feeling, both in a prose 
language far beyond anything antecedent, and also in the 
evangelical church hymns. In England, when the school 
of Pope was supreme, the truly representative minds turned 
their attention to prose, and we owe to the apparent dis- 



aster the imperishable labours of such men as Swift, Sterne, 
and Fielding, who boldly recurred to the historical suc- 
cession of English thought, while they gained by the works 
of the foreign school, who, in verse, had carried all before 
them. The difference between the two countries is that 
we have emphasized. England had a greater and more 
real past on which to fall back, and the absorption of the 
advantages derived from the continent was, in conse- 
quence, accomplished in a comparatively brief space of 
time. On the contrary, that which could be true for new 
Germany was of very limited extent : the tribal world, 
the age of chivalry, lay dead behind it, and in the legacy 
they left, could be found no lever with which to lift away 
the crushing burden of pseudo-classic culture. Only in 
what had been preserved in the mouths of the people, 
could Luther and his contemporaries seek a basis for a 
truer art. Though the poetry of the past had fallen with 
its heroes, the German language remained, and the en- 
forced tact of those who used it had remodelled it, roughly 
indeed, according to the station and culture of the chief 
agents of the change, but in consonance with the necessi- 
ties of the time. On this the new fabric was built. 

Il is noteworthy, here, that our view of this revolution 
removes a hitherto apparently insurmountable difficulty 
from the path of a school of thinkers opposed to that of 
which Wilmar is a disciple. The examples of Athens, 
Rome, London and Paris, long ago gave birth to the idea 
that large energetic communities, wealthy, and in constant 
inte|x:o|irs^ with many and contrasted peoples, wer^ the 
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natural home of the highest art. The apparent contra- 
diction in tl^e case of the cities of Germany and the 
Netherlands was the rock on which this theory made 
shipwreck. Dutch poetry we have none worth speaking 
of, and the Hanse towns have left literary monuments of 
but an inferior order. That painting, architecture, and 
mechanics flourished, was not sufficient to remove this 
stumbling-block. As we take it, however, the polities of 
the north were the hands and feet of those of the south ; 
and just as Italy and Germany were so long externally 
one, so, mentally, did their union continue long after the 
ancient political form had become obsolete. The battle 
of Legnano was the death blow to what was represented 
by the empire. The victory of Italian arms was followed 
by the authority of the Italian mind : a living principle 
crossed the Alps and took root and sprang up, changed 
yet mighty, just when the country of its birth had, like 
Greece, turned against itself and wrought its own perdition. 
The Renaissance, in its nature, was destined to destroy 
the fabric of the middle ages, and to the greater and more 
original people fell the greater task. In the time of Dante, 
tlie papacy still represented much that was good : it was 
not so enfeebled as the empire with its chivalry, and still 
attaching to it was the glory of having been the depositary, 
during the dark ages, of what might but for it have per- 
ished. When, however, new Germany stepped into the 
arena, it too had succumbed to time and become in its 
turn the most formidable obstacle in the way of a return 
to the civilization of classic times. The difference in 
culture, then, between the northern and southern cities— 
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so striking in face of the fact that they fulfilled so similar 
a mission, seems easy of explanation. Italy, like England 
of the present day, wrought from a direct if interrupted 
past. Virgil and the art of the Cassars was as fitting and 
natural a starting-point as the Epos of Homer was to the 
Greeks. Germany, on the contrary, had to turn against 
what it possessed in order to acquire this higher life, and 
in consequence its developement was greatest where con- 
tinuity was most facile. Its poetry disappeared completely 
before that which was so overwhelmingly superior, and 
feeble imitation alone could take its place ; but, in the 
minor arts, the revolution was less complete, as in early 
times there had been nothing to oppose to them, and, 
partly through the medium of Catholicism, partly of war, 
they had been adopted and had undergone digestion before 
the day came when their full power was to be called forth. 

Thus we can understand how Germany, with the peoples 
who were under its influence, came to have the advantage 
of England in point of time, though so much inferior in 
the creative faculty. They overthrew the papacy, follow- 
ing an impulse directly initiated in the south; while 
England, halting in the race, had time to individualize 
its path, and to work towards a wider realization of the 
noble legacy of the classic age. This is further illustrated 
by the fact that the art which accompanied the Reforma- 
tion was more complete and enduring with us than with 
the Teutons. The lack of a national tradition of the first 
order, entailed a moral coma of a century and a half on 
the countrymen of Luther; for the philosophy which 
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served as a defence against the papacy was not carried 
further, and as it had no finn basis, imitation soon re- 
placed what had worked its way up to be characteristic 
and true. In England, thought continued to change and 
progress with the age long after Protestantism has grown 
into the life of the people : theological disputants being 
immediately succeeded by Locke, while other fields were 
cultivated with like success. 

We elsewhere show that true art and mechanical skill, 
as in war or commerce, stand in the relation of cause 
and effect ; that, given a sufficient interval, Homer and 
Shakespeare may be converted into sounding cash. An- 
cient German poetry and chivalry with its transient blaze, 
had a like connection, and the higher the example, the 
more forcible is it. Greatness of intellectual life is sure 
to work out a proportionate material salvation, if only the 
stimulus to exertion be present. The story of Holland, 
viewed in this light, is most interesting : instead of tlie 
constant rise and spread of English thought we find, in 
the seventeenth century, a steady gravitation towards 
lower ideals, accompanied by a corresponding loss of 
material elasticity : while its philosophy remained, as in 
Germany, the philosophy of the schools, and its commer- 
cial policy that of a time when, by reason of the rapid 
fluctuation of power, immediate realization is dictated by 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

That all art is one, is in fact the necessary corollary of 
that unity of the material creation which science is every 
fiay bringing more fully into view, I^iterary and ^rt criti- 
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cism have hitherto been purely metaphysical : that is to 
say, certain entities have been formed, considered inex- 
plicable, and treated as forces. Hence the supposed 
opposition between what may be called mechanical and 
intellectual civilization, between the steamboat and the 
poem or statue. But, to realize the identity of their 
nature, we need only reflect that everything man produces 
is for his gratification : being in pain he laments, and if 
the words of another are more fitting than any he can 
himself originate, he uses them. For communication, 
signs are invented, pictorial at firsts but gradually develop- 
ing into an alphabet : the savage who first roughs out the 
image of a tiger to warn his friend of danger, is the father 
of the Raphael, who, having a larger mind and being 
surrounded by larger minds, designs that which serves 
him and them as an expression of feeling more noble and 
more complicated than that which prompts the desire for 
union among the inhabitants of the woods. High art is 
the expression of a longing for great joys; low art for 
joys of a meaner kind, and both are requisite for the full 
nature of man. The action of a great drama is to rouse 
men's passions in the strongest form, and it is the audience 
who are the cause of that drama's existence, inasmuch as 
it is they who hunger for a delineation of what is latent 
in themselves : statue and steamboat, picture and printing 
press are alike in this ; that they are not the work of men 
with whom their fellows have no community of feeling, 
and who thrust their work upon those around them, but 
are simply an utterance of a previously felt want. 

I 
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It is tlie yearning for conquest and for wealth that in- 
cites to the invention of shipping, just as it is the yearning 
for union which, Avith the barbarian, lays the foundation 
of language and the like. The lower the form of art, the 
less individualized is it, and the more near and common 
to all. A nation that possesses a Homer or a Shakes- 
peare has debated widely from the general path ; and it 
is natural therefore, that those it encounters should adopt 
from it mathematics or navigation more readily than the 
higher conceptions of life which make such names re- 
vered. If we meet a man of strange race, though we do 
not understand his words, we can feel the weight of his 
arm ; and if, while being inferior, we still deem om^elves 
capable of attaining his level, we shall attach ourselves to 
the imviediatc and study by exercise to acquire a like 
muscular strength : but it will not strike us until long 
proof has been made, that he, by his hold upon the past 
and his power of communication, is capable of a still 
greater advance. When Europeans invade savage peoples, 
the first thought of the latter is to secure our weapons, 
for in them do they imagine the virtue lies, and very 
slowly indeed does bitter experience teach them that, 
l)chind the fire-arm is something stronger and further 
reaching, called discipline, and that again behind this 
there is vista after vista, until a summit of individualism 
is attained, most probably beyond their power to rival, 
even though eternity were given them. 

When, therefore, abuse is lavished on the poetasters of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and they are 
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depicted as the authors of so much evil, a false idea is 
suggested, namely, that the nations which produced them 
were better than their representatives. Both in Germany 
and in England^ the Reformation was the work of the 
learned, only in a less degree in the latter thai) in the 
former ; and by the " learned '* we do not here simply 
imply those who had a knowledge of the classics, but 
include those who had acquired from alien sources what- 
ever was to be gained. That this class came to the front, 
and moulded the history of both countries is proof that 
their art possessed as much truth as the state of the 
two peoples admitted of : and if in the end their success 
wa^ so complete that, with them, expression degenerated 
into inanit>' and drivel, they do not deserve a whit less 
praise in relation to those whom they served. In Ger- 
many, almost everything was accomplished by this class, 
and inflated by its superiority it separated itself from all 
other orders of men, whose feebleness alone made such 
an exclusion possible. In the works of Opitz and his 
followers of the post-Lutheran period, we have exactly 
the same phenomena as succeeded our revolution ; and 
not only in matter but in form is the analogy complete. 
True that Dryden and Pope are in every way superior to 
those who, with Opitz, laboured to destroy every vestige 
of Nature in German poetry ; true also that the English- 
men, in so far as they were imitators, appear to have 
drawn their inspiration from higher sources ; but, never- 
theless, in each there is the same lack of directness, the 
same admiration of what is seen through spectacles : they 
dare not overstep the limits traced by otheis •, \J[v^^ V\icy« 
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that there is good in the wodd, and that of diat good 
the poet should sing ; bat, instead of yielding to impulse^ 
they pore over the works of their acknowledged masters 
until their eyesight is blurred, and then sally forth to go 
into formal ecstacies over diat which they believe they 
are justified in considering excellent 

A remarkable phenomenon has often been noted which 
has a curious bearing upon our theory. The tendency 
of most languages — of the European in particular — ^is 
towards greater simplicity with greater culture. At its 
zenith, Greek became, in Attic prose, perhaps the most 
definite and direct of all media of communication ever 
known to man, and only with the departure of the spirit 
which actuated the men of that age did a recurrence to 
a more involved diction take place. In the lower empire, 
as we have said, imitation of their own past supplanted, 
with the Greeks, the character which had dared to frame 
its own utterance for its own need ; and, in consequence, 
phrase-making, or the art of hinting at one's own thoughts 
in other people's words, became exclusively prevalent. 
In German, we observe that the earliest remains of the 
ancient language approach our own in construction, and 
that, as we advance, the form of the sentence becomes 
more involved (not indeed continuously, for Luther's 
IJible was an emphatic assertion of natural right, but), to 
such a degree that at the present day there are very few 
men to be found between Russia and France who can 
handle the clumsy instrument of German prose with half 
Ihc facility of an average London newspaper writer, This 
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points decisively to the enormous influence exercised by 
foreigners upon the German mind ; there was a lack of 
the counterpoise which in England speedily restored the 
balance. We had indeed a similar experience ; in Dr. 
Johnson the evil culminated ; but intolerable as is his 
bastard Latin, we are comforted by the reflection that he 
numbered Fielding and Sterne among his contemporaries, 
and that if for a while his cumbrous phraseology remained 
dominant in the schools and in what is called polite 
society, it needed but the first shock of the new intellects 
of the nineteenth century to shatter it in pieces for ever. 
Germany, however, could not resist : Luther was speedily 
cast into the shade by a rabble of poetasters and pseudo- 
philosophers : Scholasticism was revived, with a fresh dash 
of the Byzantine element, and prose in particular had to 
bow before a barbarous jargon, partly directly adopted, 
partly translated, under the belief that through words 
and conceits of grammar the way is set to the portals of 
truth. It must be remembered that, in Greek, the extreme 
intricacy of grammatical construction aided, instead of 
impeding, expression. It gave the language a flexibility 
unknown to any modem tongue, particularly affording a 
power of transposition, of extraordinary value. In Ger- 
man, on the contrary, the eflect is that of much furniture 
in a small room. The subtlety of English and French is 
altogether beyond the reach of even the greatest who 
have written in German, while that the latter has not 
proportionably gained in force is evidenced by the master- 
pieces we can produce. This then must also be ascribed 
to the inner weakness of that early form of culture whicK^ 
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contemporary at least in its appearance >vith chivalry, fell 
with it, and left those who depended upon it no option 
but to have recourse to foreign models and thus to the 
repudiation of their proper character. 

We have said that in the mouths of the people some 
vigorous fragments of the past survived, through the long 
period of moral slavery ; and it is worthy of observation 
that the most perfect and natural form of German we 
possess is the lyric poetry founded on the popular songs. 
With Lessing, a true prose, the lineal descendant of 
Luther's, raises its head for a moment ; but the pressure 
of its ancient foe, scholastic philosophy, would not sufier 
it to prevail as did the verse of Goethe. 

The thirty years' war, among the many evils that it en- 
tailed, wrought ajt least this much good, that it enabled 
one section of the German people finally to put away a 
fatal political past. Till then, the Teutonic nobles had 
retained a large share of the power they possessed under 
the old imperial constitution, and they thus remained a 
stumbling-block in the way of those who sought to bring 
about an amalgamation of state elements, similar t^ that 
accomplished by Louis XI., and the Tudors, in France 
and England respectively. Whatever position the heirs 
of chivalry assumed towards the new world of Luther, 
the result was equally disastrous to their pretensions. In 
Austria, many adliered to the Protestant cause, and the 
emperors took advantage of the consequent intestine 
divisions of the party to confiscate the estates of the 
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converts and to curtail the privileges of the whole body. 
Their authority in southern Germany was to a large ex- 
tent usurped by the Catholic priesthood, and thus, left 
to themselves, impoverished by the long struggles of the 
seventeenth century, and burdened by an hereditary con- 
tempt for knowledge, the nobles of Bavaria and Austria 
collapsed more utterly than those of any other nation. 
All over Europe the course of political revolution at the 
close of the middle ages, was much the same. The 
barons and knights personified the past, and had to be 
overthrown at any cost. In England, the wars of the 
Roses delivered them over, bound hand and foot, to 
the energetic strong-willed sovereigns who preceded the 
Stuarts, and by his triumph over " La ligue die bieti public^^ 
Louis XI. ushered in a policy which was steadily main- 
tained by his successors, till, under Richelieu, the culmin- 
ating point was reached. Germany had a much greater 
distance to traverse before it could present this phenome- 
non on such a scale, and with such effect, as England and 
France. If in the Reformation it preceded its neighbours, 
politically it remained far behind them. After the thirty 
years' war, it is in the north of Germany that we find 
those influences at work which had already accomplished 
their task elsewhere. The great Elector, Frederick Wil- 
liam, at his accession to the throne of Brandenburg in 
1640, made use of a standing army to overthrow his tur- 
bulent nobility \ and, by the aid of the classes who suffered 
from their insolence and rapacity, be succeeded in reducing 
them to a position at once innocuous to his authority and 
advantageous to the state. What had taken place earlier 
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in France was then repeated here. There being no law 
of primogeniture, the number of titles was out of all pro- 
portion to the means of supporting them ; and the needy 
aristocrat, too proud to have recourse to the labours of 
the citizen, became the cheap and faithful servant of the 
crown. The Elector's successors carried out what he 
began. To the noble indeed was assigned the first place 
among candidates for official positions, but his rank did 
not relieve him from as strict a responsibility as could ever 
have been exacted from a plebeian. The diminutive size 
of the state and its constant exposure to danger prevented 
the growth of a new party antagonistic to change and 
equally intolerable with chivalry, such as precipitated the 
revolution in France. The court of the Prussian mon- 
archs was the head-quarters of a camp that radiated to 
the frontiers. The government was paternal, aiding and 
protecting, while sternly controlling, the peasant and 
citizen. This was the new and real Germany, which, iin- 
Uke the old, contained the germs of a higher vitality; 
and, though compelled to great sacrifices in order to exist, 
was of such durable material as to be capable of at last 
affording a resting place for the errant national mind. To 
it, tribal organization and its frequent successor, priest- 
craft, yielded their last breath. 

In Prussia, then, we have the state that most thoroughly 
realized the unconscious idea that animated the reformers. 
The other small states remained more or less parts of a 
whole, which, with time, had lost its significance : the 
empire and the Catholic Church were, nay, still are, with 
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many of them words of deep import, and in consequence 
their policy came to be uncertain and to lack individuality, 
snatching at some passing advantage which vanished in 
their grasp ; while Prussia was working out a deliberate 
assertion, not merely of equal right, but of equal power. 

That the history of Brandenburg is in many respects 
repulsive, is true. In all its transactions, political and 
civil, there is a hardness often sinking to brutality, which 
inclines one to turn to the more genial inhabitants of the 
south ; but it is this very characteristic that marks the 
capacity both of its rulers and people. In the councils 
of its kings, the thought and the act are almost coinci- 
dent; no antique superstition is allowed to break the 
force of the blow that must be struck ; there is a con- 
sciousness of unity and of unyielding strength that robs 
of their terrors the greatest political crimes. It is in 
Cromwell and his Ironsides that we find the new England 
of which we are citizens ; still, the long-haired cavaliers 
attract a far greater sympathy, and it is not to be wondered 
at that the same feeling should prevail elsewhere. Those 
who adhere to a past that cannot be recalled are neces- 
sarily the weaker, and weakness, with all the vices attaching 
to it, is yet endowed with a certain virtue of gentleness 
which we love as we love woman, in great part impelled 
thereto by the generosity that springs from superior 
strength. 

One quality that has induced in many an aversion to 
Prussia is its Particularism. By these, patriots or sincere 
friends of Germany, it is thought that a united nation 
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might have been formed much earlier by a little self-ab- 
negation on the part of the several states, and the exclusive 
aflfection of the Prussian for the scanty and ill-defined 
region he occupies appears to them a most disastrous 
egotism. What has happened, however, completely vin- 
dicates his position. Any sacrifice of that individuality 
that was so hotly assailed would have been a firee gift to 
his neighbours, unbalanced by any corresponding advan- 
tage to himself: the history of the race had rendered 
inevitable the suffering and degradation of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which might have been pro- 
longed into our own times had not one section of the 
German people had the courage to say, " I am myself, and 
not that which the past would make me." Patriotism is 
an excellent quality, but its value and meaning change 
entirely with circumstances : both in Italy and Germany, 
two distinct varieties coexisted, the one a dreamy appre- 
ciation of the past arising from comparative weakness, 
and the other a harsh assertion of the new. The citizens 
and petty monarchs who wrangled away Hberty and honour 
for the sake of pleasant memories of greatness and ex- 
cellence, though patriotic, were obviously the foes of that 
for which they professed so much affection ; while Pied- 
mont and Prussia, though apparently opposed to a wider 
patriotism, were in reality the states in which the word was 
best understood. The human mind has a constant ten- 
dency to attach itself to the lesser, not the greater ; to 
the courage of the soldier, not the strategy of the general; 
to the wealth of the merchant, not the calculations of the 
economist} and is thus inclined to make little distinction 
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between political phenomena as wide asunder as heaven 
and earth. For example, the. resistance that Spain offered 
to Napoleon was welcomed by Europe with an outburst 
of admiration utterly disproportionate to its merit The 
personal valour of the guerrillas and of the defenders of 
Saragossa, blinded people to the miserable spectacle pre- 
sented by Spain as a whole. It seemed to strike no one 
that this patriotism was, at bottom, of a most fatal charac- 
ter, wholly subversive of the true welfare of the country. 
In England, the mere menace of invasion brought the 
nation to the front as one man ; subordination prevailed 
and harmony : there was present that recognition of a 
fitness of things beyond a private standard, which alone 
can lead to the choice of competent leaders and in tun;i 
enable them to act effectually. In Spain, on the contrary, 
it needed the bayonets of a foreign army to bring home 
to the people what the word invasion meant, and even so, 
the greatest suffering never taught them that there was 
something higher and nobler than personal feats, that 
truthful adherence to a common interest breeds the great- 
est of all heroism, that of civilization. As then, at the 
beginning of this century, a purely barbaric virtue received 
the meed due to such countries as England and Prussia 
alone j so, in judging of the latter, do many fall foul of 
what properly constitutes its claim to distinction, on the 
ground that it was not so low in the political scale as its 
neighbours. 

The absolute is, for us, non-existent ; and the recog- 
nition of this involves a revolution in the ordinary method 
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of treating history. Macaulay, for example, in a brilliant 
paragraph, concludes that Protestantism is superior to 
Catholicism because such and such nations have adhered 
to one or the other ; whereas he should have discarded 
the entities in question altogether and have had regard to 
the men only, in each case. It is in this way that we 
decide that only that patriotism is true which is successful, 
as we have already pointed out that only that literature 
IS of value which keeps an enduring hold on the minds 
of men. The spirit of antiquarianism, so rife in our day, 
and of which Scott^is so apt a representative, is the result 
of an alliance between two apparent opposites, namely, 
feudalism, as interpreted by certain isolated classes, and 
democracy. The latter is, indeed, merely a reversion to 
that on which chivalry was based, namely, the preference 
lor the immediate: it pretends that the masses possess 
both the right of, and capacity for, judging ; and, in so 
doing, it throws us back into the barbarian state in which 
he is made chief who excels in what is common to all, 
even to the lowest. Rousseau and Scott seem indeed 
very wide apart; and a German critic would hesitate 
before acknowledging that to the former he is indebted for 
the power of appreciating the ancient poems of his own 
language; but nevertheless, the paternity of our own 
countrymen and of hundreds of others who have worked 
the same vein, does He with the Frenchmen. That de- 
mocracy produces such great results, we have seen to have 
proceeded from the necessity of an occasional reversion 
to the naked faculties of man : in the struggle, worn-out 
entities are swept away and give place to that which has 
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of Rousseau^ ^ere never acted upon to the extent of his 
conception ; but they sufficed to remind his compatriots 
that men were men, and that he who was best fitted to 
lead, bad both the right and the power to do so. As an 
enthusiast, he pushed on to extremes, and desired, thfe 
abandonment of all the arts that had been so slowly and 
painfully acquired by the human race ; but the instant an 
opportunity offered of testing the value of his speculations, 
men came to the front who were the very oppos^ites of 
what he considered excellent. Humanity could not aban* 
don its legacy : the orator and the trained soldier had as 
much influence as ever before in the history of France, 
and the only change made was a redistribution of power 
from the unreal to the real. In England and Germany, 
where, in our modem life, the antagonism to feudalism 
was not impressed upon us as upon the French, the same 
tendency to idealize barbaric virtues induced many lead- 
ing men to look about for a basis whereon to found a 
semi-reactionary literature ; and in the barons aud knights 
of the middle ages they came upon a region ready to 
their hand, where barbarism had been sufficiently en- 
nobled by contact with civilization to render it acceptable 
to the modem world. We encounter similar phenomena 
in ancient history : in the midst of Athenian refinement, 
Xenophon was so stmck with the growing evils of the 
state that he sought an ideal in the Lacedemonian polity, 
one infinitely inferior to that in which he lived, and only 
admirable in the lowest sense. Tacitus, also, in his ac- 
count of the ancient Germans, betrays a similar yearning 
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possible titekmnediate recognition of merit Thus grouped, 
die identity of the Roosseauists and Romanticists becomes 
evident, and thence die attitude of what is called modem 
liberalism is readily explicable. Up to the present day, 
die liberals of Germany have themselves formed the chid* 
dbstade in the way of that which they most pMess to 
desire, the unification of their country and the attainment 
of a comi^ete nationalization of their language and litera- 
ture ; over them Prussia has gained its greatest victones, 
triumphs of deeper import than any it has wnmg from 
the foreigner. In desirii^ a recurrence to a h(^ow past, 
they have themselves been so far conscious of their short- 
comings that it is almost entirely by direct imitation of 
English and French precedents that they have made 
themselves known, for in literature and politics alike, 
they have swayed to and fro amongst that which was 
foreign, at one time even attempting a revival of the 
Christianity of Calderon. 

The new birth of German letters in the early part of 
the eighteenth ctntury was, as might have been expected, 
and as seems to have been felt by its pioneers, not spon- 
taneous ; but a laborious progression from moral slavery. 
As, in contemplating the rise of Prussia, we are puzzled 
and baffled by the apparent absence of individuality, 
where all external forms bear so exact a resemblance to 
the political constitution of France, so have we at first 
the greatest difficulty in putting our hand on anything 
distinctly German, in the period preceding and contem- 
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porary with, tiie youth of Goethe. At the close of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
several eflforts had been made in prose to escape thfe 
dommation of the schools, but as these efforts proceeded 
for the most part from schoolmen, they proved abortive : 
df such sort was a curious genus of romance, which, while 
pretending to describe life and adventure, really addressed 
itself to the dissemination of geographical and historical 
knowledge ; and also, the so-called Robinsonades, based 
on the work of Defoe, which multiplied so rapidly that 
there Was scarcely a German province which had not its 
own " abandoned mariner." Slowly, however, but surely, 
the adoption of foreign models led, at a later age, to a 
spirit of enquiry which opened a path to individualism 
in the selection of such as were best fitted to the needs 
of the re-awakening people : and it was Leipsic that first 
put itself at the head of this movement, in the person of 
Gottsched. This man, although a professor, boldly set 
his face against the Latin verse-making that absorbed the 
cultured portion of the nation and against the contemp- 
tible form of drama that occupied the stage : he adopted 
what was then the French theory of art almost in its 
entirety, and though the achievements effected under his 
direction are now only valuable as literary curiosities, yet 
the impulse given to intellectual life by the struggle that 
ensued was of incalculable value. Nearly at the same 
moment another innovator made his appearance, Bodmer 
of Zurich, who, if as a writer inferior to Gottsched, had a 
more lasting influence upon the German mind : he, too, 
was an imitator, and inclined — as we have shown to be 
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the case with all such — to seize upon that which lay 
nearest to the prevailing taste. Before the time of these 
men, pseudo-classicism had ruled in Germany, and neither 
of them had the strength of character to recur directly 
to the ancient masterpieces, preferring rather the allied 
but more vigorous products of English and French thought 
For a long time they lived in great harmony, alike admir- 
ing Opitz, and delighting in a rdbrmation of the stage 
which could, however, only claim the name on the ground 
that the old had been swept away without anything being 
substituted that could hold its own ; but, at last. Bod- 
mer's translation of Milton's " Paradise Lost,'' disclosed 
the gulf that lay between them, and the Saxon and Swiss 
schools at once took up arras in a desperate conflict under 
their respective leaders, which terminated in a victory for 
those who were inspired by our Puritan poet It could 
scarcely have been otherwise : the great need of Germany 
was belief; the world pressed hardly upon it; and there 
was a consciousness of unworked strength which required 
for its manifestation, not the dilettanteism of a court, but, 
the passionate expression bred of such a period as that 
of the revolution in England. 

Close upon Bodmer's heels followed one who, while 
reaping what he had sown, himself prepared the field for 
greater labourers. Klopstock — a name intensely uncon- 
genial to those foreigners who have made the attempt 
to extract the kernel from the rough husk of his poetry- 
is one whose influence for good in his native country, 
cannot be over-estimated; before him there had been 
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adaptors and patriots in abundance, but in him we en-, 
counter a reality of nature which might almost entitle him 
to the position of a literary Luther ; for though there was 
exceedingly little originality in his art, he had a fervour of 
belief in religion and patriotism that affected his contem- 
poraries beyond measure. His chief work, the " Messias" 
is now absolutely unreadable : it has all the faults of 
Milton's poem with very few of its excellencies ; but for 
the Germans it had this advantage that it was the utter- 
ance of a stem and noble mind, not in the dead form of 
a servile translation, but in the living vigour of a reverent 
nature. 

His contemporary, Lessing, was again an imitator, lack- 
ing the fire of the true poet, yet doing work essential to 
the regeneration of the people. With religion and even 
patriotism he had little sympathy : a metaphysician and 
a man of taste, he, on the one hand, proposed to set up 
impossible ideals, and, on the other, by unrivalled criti- 
cism and very excellent adaptation, he advanced the cause 
of mental freedom : he was a scholar in the true sense of 
the word, not the idol of the lecture room, but inclined 
to study and having the patience and energy requisite. 
The theory, so generally entertained, that the greatest 
poetry emerges from an uncritical atmosphere, finds its 
best refutation in the results he obtained. The task which 
had been set the leading Germans was the emancipation 
of their national intellect, and this could only be accom- 
plished step by step, through selection and adaptation and 
a resolute assault upon what was seen to be false, and in 

3 
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this labour Lessing went as far wrong as Gottsched or 
Klopstock. If he was not as slavish as the former, or ajs 
pedantic as the latter, he had but an imperfect apprecia- 
tion of the ancients, and the contemporary productions 
of the English press appear to have had more weight with 
him than the Elizabethan literature of which he was so 
eloquent a champion. As a critic, however, he was and 
IS unsurpassed ; in his " Laokoon," he crushed with one 
blow the cheap theorizing that had been imported from 
France, and showed where a right foundation was to be 
sought for the various arts by a definition of their true 
limits, while in his " Hamburgische Dramaturgic," he 
entered into the details of a special form of poetry, and 
in giving the palm ' to spontaneity, invited to the task the 
application of greater powers. To him does Germany 
chiefly owe, what has been its boast for a whole century, 
Universalism or the absence of nationality in taste. 
Wherever we open his writings, we are struck by the com- 
plete impartiality, the full recognition accorded to every 
variety of merit, the painstaking suppression of self. As 
is the case with every other general term for a human 
characteristic, it is difficult to define exactly the meaning 
and worth of Universalism. At the dawn of modem 
German literature, it was the product of something very 
like despair, and is only another name for a modesty bred 
of constant defeat in a nature strong at bottom. No pat- 
riotism of the kind common to England and France was 
possible to Lessing : he and his contemporaries hung sus- 
pended between two epochs, the traditionary glory of the 
empire and the harsh fonii of character bursting from 
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beneath a foreign husk, in Frederick the Great. Nowhere 
do we find more blatant talk of patriotism than in his 
predecessors : every poetaster aired his incapacity as 
champion of Teutonic greatness : every prose writer, 
however mean, had something to say about " deutsche 
Treue," and the like ; and, to a man of deeper feeling, 
the contrast between the noise made and the result gained 
•was so glaring that he willingly turned to peoples with 
whom words meant deeds. In the iron monarchy of 
Prussia little inspiration was to be found ; what could be 
drawn from it we have in " Minna von Barnhelm," but to 
the author himself the one national subject of which he 
treated must have appeared flat and prosy. Later on, 
Universalism developed stage by stage into an artistic 
egotism, into an eclecticism which knew no standard 
beyond that of the taste of the isolated student, but at 
this period in Lessing and Herder, it is one of the pleas- 
antest of phenomena. 

These two, with Winckelmann,* were the representatives 
of the time of reflection and self-examination that pre- 

* The name of Winckelman recalls a contention the refutation of 
which is of great importance to our argument. It has ever been the 
custom to refer the difference of genius among men to climate,- even 
the greatest of thinkers, as a rule, shirking the compHcatecl enquiries 
necessitated by the sceptical view. Schiller, it is said, imagined that 
the climate of Greece would make him a greater poet. Winckelmann 
explained the weakness of certain forms of Art amongst us, by refer- 
ence to the dull and foggy atmosphere of our island ; and at the present 
day such sages as Canon Kingsley inform us that it is the "cold, grey 
\veather, that makes hard Englishmen." To nothing, perhaps, has 
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ceded Goethe. Herder, a divine by profession, was a man 
of wide, though somewhat shallow, culture. The study of 

this weakest of metaphysical entities been more applied, than to our 
especial subject. "The hardy offspring of the North," "Northern 
virtue," "Northern strength," and a thousand such phrases, have be- 
come household words. We live in a time, however, when this error 
has to a great extent been expelled from the region of natural science. 
Professor Owen recently pointed out that certain changes in the struc- 
ture of the larger fauna were due, not to climate but, to the appearance 
of man upon earth : while, whatever be thought of his ultimate con- 
clusions, Darwin has plainly proved the conventionality of the old 
classification of the animal kingdom. For us, then, who follow the 
same method, there is no alternative but to reduce the matter to forces, 
and inquire which has the greater influence on man, animate or inan- 
imate nature ? A sophist might indeed answer, that, while it is not 
within the bounds of possibility that man should wholly destroy man, 
a sudden convulsion of the earth might at any moment destroy every 
living thing : but the force of such a reply would be apparent not real, 
because we have only to do with the order of things known to us. In 
this order, inanimate nature is but a means, while man appears, as an 
end. Rivers and plains feed men, but, though food is a necessary 
premiss, its richness can only affect us through the shock of our own 
natures, and therefore land and water being once in existence, the fac- 
ility of communication they afford is of more importance to us than the 
treasures they contain. Climate, in the same way, may impede or 
assist transmigration, but wherever Art contrives a way of counter- 
balancing its hostile influence, men encounter men, as in the most 
favoured spots, and high developement becomes as attainable in 
in England or Holland, as in Greece or Italy. There is no known 
part of the globe which man could not inhabit if sufficient incentives 
were present, and for those incentives we must look to man himself, 
as food does not choose the eater, but the eater the food. In such 
considerations it should never be forgotten that all we see, we see as 
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the Bible revealed to him the fact that Art cannot be 
separated from Nature without sacrificing every claim to 

men. Our higher and lower, our better and worse, are the opinions 
of men, and therefore chosen by ourselves and not by that which does 
not sympathize with us. We are indeed a part of a whole, but a part 
which is a whole within itself. To bring home to the reader the ab- 
surdities involved in the neglect of this truth, we cannot do better than 
cite passages of Montesquieu, together with portions of the apt and 
vigourous reply of Voltaire. The former observes in his "Esprit des 
Lois," lib. xiv., chap. 2. : 

** On a done plus de vigueur dans les climats froids. L'action du 
coeur et la reaction des extremites des fibres s'y font mieux, les liqueurs 
sont mieux en equilibre, le sang est plus determine vers le. coeur, et 
reciproquement le coeur a plus de puissance. Cette force plus grande 
doit produire bien des effets ; par exemple, plus de confiance en soi- 
meme, c'est-i-dire plus de courage ; plus de connaissance de sa sup^ri* 
orite, c'est-^-dire moins de desir de la vengeance ; plus d*opinion de 
sa sArete, c'est-^-dire plus de franchise, moins de soup9ons, de pol- 
itique et de ruses : enfin, cela doit faire des caracteres bien differents. 
Mettez un homme dans un lieu chaud et enferme ; il souffrira, par la 
raison que je viens de dire, une defaillance de cceur tr^s-grande. Si, 
dans cette circonstance, on va lui proposer une action hardie, je crois 
qu'on I'y trouvera tr^s-peu dispose ; sa faiblesse presente mettra un 
decouragement dans son ame : il craindra tout, parce qu*il sentira qu'il 
ne peut rien. Les peuples des pays chauds sont timides comme les 
vieillards le sont j ceux des pays froids sont courageux comme le sont 
les jeunes gens. Si nous faisons attention aux demi^res guerres, 
qui sont celles que nous avohs le plus sous nos yeux, et dans lesquelles 
nous pouvons mieux voir de certains effets legers, imperceptibles de 
loin, nous sentirons bien que les peuples du Nord, transportes dans les 
pays du Midi, n'y ont pas fait d'aussi belles actions que leurs com- 
patriotes, qui, combattant dans leur propre climat, y jouissaient de 
tout leur courage." 



Attention ; but, as with Rousseau, this partial apprehension 
'of truth led him into even greater errors. He devoted 

And in lib. xiv., chap. 12, — 

'*Nous ne voyons point dans les histoires, que les Remains se fissent 
mourir sans sujet : mais lei Anglais se tuentsans qu'on puisse imaginer 
aucune raison qui les y determine ; ils se tuent dans le sein meme du 
bonhcur. Cclte action, chcz les Remains, etait reffet de I'education ; 
ellc tenait a leurs manieres de penser et a leurs coutumcs. Chez les 
Anglais, elle est I'effct d'unc maladie ; elle tient k I'etat physique de 
la machine, et est independante de toute autre cause. " 

To him Voltaire : — 

*' Est-cc la sccheresse des deux Castilles, et la fraicheur des caux du 
Guadalquivir qui rendirent les Espagnols si long-temps csclaves, tantot 
des Carthaginois, tantot des Romains, puis des Goths, des Arabes, 
'et enfin de I'inquisition ? Est-ce i leur climat ou a Christophe Colomb 
'qu'ils doivent la possession du nouveau-monde ? 

" Le climat de Rome n'a guere change ; cependant y a-t-il rien de 
plus bizarre que de voir aujourd'hui des zocolanti, des recolets dans 
ce meme Capitolc ou Paul-Emile triomphait dc Persce, ct oil Ciccron 
fit entendre sa voix ? . . . . 

" Depuis le dixiemc sieclejusqu'auseizieme, cent petiLs seigneurs et 
deux grands se disputerent les villes de 1' Italic par le fer et par le 
poison. Tout a coup cette Italie se remplit de grands artistes en tout 
genre. Aujourd'hui elle produit de charmantes cantratrices et des 
soiuuiien. Cependant I'Appennin est toujours k la meme place, et 
J'Eridan, qui a change son beau nom en celui de P6, n'a pas change 
•son cours, 

** Montesquieu, pour expliquer le pouvoir du climat, nous dit qu'il a 

•fait gcler unc langue de mouton, et que les houppes nerveuses de cette 

langue se sont manifestees sensiblement quand elle a ete dcgelee. 

Mais une langue de mouton n'expliquera jamais pourquoi la querelle 



himself to the study of popular literature in many different 
countries, and finding many examples of great excellence, 



die Tempire et du sacerdoce scandalisa et ensanglanta I'Europe pendant 
plus de six cents ans. Ell ne rendra point raison des horreurs de la 
rose rouge et de la rose blanche, et de cette foule de tetes couronnees 
qui sont tombees en Angleterre sur les echafauds. " 

And again : — 

"De tout temps on a su combien le sol, les eaux, I'atmosphere, les 
vents influent sur les vegetaux, les animaux et les hommes. On sait 
assez qu'un Basque est aussi different d'un Lapon, qu'un Allemand 
I'est d'un n^gre, et qu'un coco Test d'une nefle. C'est k propos de 
I'influence du climat, que Montesquieu examine, au chapitre xii, du 
livre xiv., pourquoi les Anglais se tuent si deliberement. *C'est,* 
dit-il, I'effet * d'une maladie. II y a apparence que c'est im defaut de 
filtration du sue nerveux.' Les Anglais, en effet, appellent cette 
maladie s^/een qu'ils prononcent s/Iin ; ce mot signifie la rate. Nos. 
dames autrefois etaient maladcs de la rate. Moliere a fait dire a des 
boufifons : — 

* Veut-on qu'on rabatte 

Les vapeurs de rate 

Qui nous minent tons, 

Qu'on laisse Hippocratc, 

Et qu'on vienne k nous. ' 

"Nos Parisiennes etaient done tourmentees de la rate ; a present elles 
sont affligees de vapeurs, et en aucun cas elles ne se tuaient. Les 
Anglais ont le spieeft ou la sph'/ty et se tuent par humeur. lis s'en 
vantent : car quiconque se pend a Londres, ou se noie, ou se tire un 
coup de pistolet, est mis dans la gazette, 

** Depuis la querelle de Philippe de Valois et d'Edouard III., pour 
la loi salique, les Anglais en ont toujours voulu aux Francais ; ils leur 
prirent non-seulement Calais, mais presque tous les mots de leur langue, 
et leurs modes, et pretendirent enfin k I'honneur exclusif de se tuer. 



he came to the conclusion that the poet required no 
teaching : — that the material acquisitions of civilization 
were inimical to that spontaneity which he rightly under- 
stood to be the secret of the charm which the written 
word exercises upon us. Rousseau declared for man, 
naked and wild ; Herder for the kind of poetry which 
bears the same relation to the highest as the barbarian to 
the citizen. His main conception, however, was just : the 
influence of French and the feebler portion of English 
literature was paramount in his youth ; and seeing how 
little the copyists among his own countrymen could effect, 
he turned with delight to the popular songs and church 
hymns which expressed the living realities of the German 
mind ; and in this direction, his researches in many lan- 
guages strengthened his position, for he found everywhere 
that merely scholastic learning is the foe of art. 

There is a marvellous parallel between the progress of 
the Germans in literature and of the French in politics, 
during the eighteenth century. Under Louis XV., French 
thinkers despaired of their country and sought hope in 
every form of foreign ideal : Greek, Roman, and English 
republicanism absorbed them in turn ; but, while such 
studies contented the mere theorists, the need and suffer- 

Mciis, si I'on voulait rabattre cet orgueil, on leur prouverait que, dans 
la seulc annce 1764, on a comptc a Paris plus de cinquante personnes 
qui sc sont donne la mort ; on leur dirait que chaque annee il y avait 
douze suicides dans (Jeneve, qui nc contient que vingt mille dmes« 
tandis cjue les gazettes ne comptent pas plus de suicides a Londres, 
qui renfenne environ sept cent mille spleen ou splin, '* 
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ing of the people gave birth to men, who, recognising by 
instinct the hoUowness of imitation, and impatient of the 
long space of time requisite for a fresh original develope- 
ment, rushed at once to extremes and proclaimed the 
falsity of the whole, when but a part had become rotten 
with age. Herder, Rousseau, and their followers were of 
immense benefit both to their contemporaries and poster- 
ity, but they cannot be measured by an absolute standard. 
That German popular poetry has great excellencies cannot 
be denied, but nevertheless it is beyond all doubt that, 
without the influence of the classics and of Shakespeare, 
it would have remained merely the root of a bare and un- 
fruitful tree. To Shakespeare, Herder had recourse and to 
Homer, while Winckelmann took a direct path to the 
secrets of the ancient world. The influence of the latter 
can scarcely be exaggerated ; he was an art-critic of the same 
type as Lessing, less national even, but endowed with a 
power which perhaps exceeded his of breaking through the 
accumulated prejudice of ages. In his work on ancient 
sculpture, he ventured to reveal his own mind as affected 
by the Greek remains. The regularity of developement 
is here remarkable. In every branch of expression, in 
their first efforts to emancipate themselves fi-om their past, 
the Germans were dependent on foreign minds. Whether 
in philology, politics, painting, or literature they took their 
guidance from contemporaries abroad, and at the same 
time and in the same way did their own national character 
struggle forth in all these things. In Lessing, Herder and 
Winckelmann we have the second stage, corresponding 
with the political status of Prussia under Frederick the 
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Great, in which the capacity for individual judgement and 
action is realized, although the foreign form be not yet 
cast aside. With these men we may class Kant, a man 
also incapable of direct creation, but one who, by his 
treatment of the ideas current abroad, restored to Germany 
its intellectual independence. 

'J'he concurrent evil of which we have spoken in our 
biography of Kleist was inevitable. When men are told, 
on tlie authority of a student, that study is worthless, 
human nature inclines them rather to imitate the teacher 
than the doctrine, and arrrve at the same result by the 
same application. What Herder preached concerning 
popular poetry was only comprehensible to those who 
could share his thought, and for that, a similar Hterary 
education was necessary ; and when Lessing and Winckel- 
mann pointed to models as things which should be, not 
imitated, but merely kept in view, it is no wonder that 
those who understood them were unconsciously led to 
allow theory to precede action. Imitation, indeed, of the 
old kind ceased, but every Art was hampered by a delib- 
erate preparation for its exercise : a national poetry, for 
instance, was regarded as an object to be attained, in much 
the same way as a new building is planned by a state 
bureau ; and thus the best friends of spontaneity and those 
who most fostered it, became in one sense its foes. The 
truth is that the external conditioned the internal : at that 
period, character was ripe, but history lay a dead weight 
upon its shoulders. The men of the great epoch may be 
divided into three classes : those who gave freedom to the 
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national mind ; those who realized that freedom and those 
who re-acted from it to such a degree that but few of 
their labours have endured the test of time. We cannot 
indeed draw a line between each section and define strictly 
to which each poet belongs, but the three tendencies are 
so distinctly visible, that one of these figures under the 
well-known name of the " Romantic School," and serves 
as a landmark in the history of time. This Renaissance 
of Germany centred in the north : it was chiefly in Prussia 
and the neighbouring states that the men appeared who 
first discarded the musty pseudo-Latin traditions and the 
yoke of empirical rules of art derived from abroad. To 
the north, therefore, the genius of the west was attracted 
and there developed in the persons of Goethe, Schiller, 
etc. The former, indubitably the greatest mind since 
Shakespeare, had every vice and every virtue that a poet 
could inherit from his native country. Under Herder's 
tuition, he began by drawing on the popular songs for 
inspiration, and at once struck a note true for all time. 
His nature was one capable of constant developement and 
progression, but at the same time lacking the basis that a 
history, such as that of England, would have afforded. 
He is ever swayed^ not by a feeling directly reflected from 
the masses for whom he sings, but by the opinions of cer- 
tain writers who assumed the right of interpreting the 
general aspiration : in his first efforts, however, he has the 
advantage of having wholly confined himself to the very 
limited field which may be styled purely national, and 
thence the exquisite freshness and power of his early l5rrics. 
As he advances, and the desire arises within him to accom- 
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plish something greater both in form and matter, he loses 
for a while in value what he gains in extent. " Gotz with 
the Iron Hand," his first note-worthy drama, is a deliberate 
attempt to create a national theatre. Through Herder he 
had become acquainted with Shakespeare, and he fancied 
that in the English historical plays of the latter, he had 
discovered a form of art applicable to his own time and 
to his own people ; and hence " Gotz *' bears marks of 
conscious direction of poetic feeling which at once deprives 
it of every claim to be that for which it was intended. 
His next great work, " The Sorrows of Werther,*' is also 
marred in the same way : Goethe speaks and Germany, 
though, unfortunately, that which seeks utterance is evan- 
escent and not proper to the soil. With the return to a 
barbaric ideal a weak sentimentalism had associated itself, 
such as we find in Rousseau and Ossian ; and with the 
success of the new ideas, the unhealthy weed shot up till 
in " Werther *' it fascinated all Europe. The paternity of 
this lachrymose style Goethe himself ascribed to Sterne, 
pajdng at the same time a not undeserved compliment to 
our English writer : in any case, it was a sad aberration ; 
the product of an antagonism to social duties, too weak 
to combat openly that to which it was opposed, and so, 
forced back on a morbid examination of self, terminating 
in disgust and death. All the minor pieces written in his 
youth, have, with many excellencies, this same defect, that 
he appears to lack confidence in himself and his own crea- 
tive powers and seeks about everywhere for a foundation 
on which to build, not disdaining to accept even Hans 
Sachs as a guide. 
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It is in his " Faust" that, in 1790, he first appears to 
have fully thrown off the fetters in which he delighted. 
Though it recalls Hamlet most vividly, it is yet wholly 
written out of the heart of Goethe, and gives the world a 
full view of that uncertain but noble mind that had risen 
up in Germany. His poem though naCtional in its essence, 
yet lacks nationality in externals, as did the author's 
country. It tells of a struggle similar to Hamlet's, but, 
unlike his, one in which hope is still present, in which the 
world is not taken at its lowest terms : and in this treat- 
ment of his subject lies Goethe's chief claim to the renown 
he now enjoys. 

Immediately after this full, free utterance of his soul, he 
relapsed into dilettanteism, in the investigation and trans- 
plantation of Greek art, journeyings to Italy for study, 
and producing as a result as cold and polished work as 
" Tasso." In " Hermann and Dorothea," and in the first 
part of " Wilhelm Meister," he has indeed left us works of 
exceeding beauty, but we need not further enter into de- 
tails, as we have already characterized the great master's 
hesitation and tentativeness of temper. 

Schiller, whose brief career was contemporary with the 
best part of Goethe's, was in most respects his opposite, 
but he also fell a victim to the same evil. His first work, 
" The Robbers," notwithstanding its power, is but a re- 
production of the high tone of feeling and morality which 
begat " George Barnwell." The writer is not supported 
as such a one should be, and is forced to seize upon a 
form of art properly foreign to his nature, in order to give 
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expression to his thoughts : his other youthful works have 
the same stamp, brimming over with rampant republican- 
ism and hatred of the Juggernaut chariot of convention. 
Nowhere can we find anything on which the mind can 
dwell or which cpuld open up a future : it is is only the 
wrathful utterance of power condemned to impotence. 
His later works are of a much higher class, but are marred 
by the inclination, of which we have so often spoken, to 
accept cut-and-dried theory as the measure and director 
of poetic inspiration. In his *^' Don Carlos " he begins 
well : the conflict between father and son is a truly tragi- 
cal subject ; and were the tone of tho first acts continued 
throughout, we might have had from his pen a thoroughly 
spontaneous German drama ; but, during a delay which 
took place in the execution of the work, he fell under 
influences which led him to make a subordinate personage 
the hero, and to introduce upon the stage a mass of wild 
rant respecting a future when all religions should be toler- 
ated and all men should be free. 

The dramas that followed, and which have made Schil- 
ler's name famous throughout the civilized world, are a 
complete abandonment of the political enthusiasm, which 
rendered great his first historical piece, "Fiesco," in spite 
of its many faults. Republicanism had failed definitively, 
and knowing no other political ideal, he yielded himself 
up to the aesthetics of Kant, and, as he was wanting in 
the objective power of Goethe, his works, while apparently 
historical and dramatic, became in reality, lyrical, subjec- 
tive and merely personal. Their charm lies in the charac- 
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ter of the writer, which casts a halo round his feeblest 
creations. Universalism thus became, through necessity, 
the vice of these two great men : they had no firm belief, 
but were ever shifting their ground on the quagmire of 
mere metaphysical opinion, now anticipating the future^ 
now glorifying the past y but like their country, they were 
undecided, and thus defiraudcd of the strength that was 
their right. Their labours for the establishment of a, 
national drama are curious in the extreme : they tried, 
experiment after experiment in the theatre at Weimar, 
professing to seek that form of art which should, like 
Shakespeare's, be common to all ; but in reality indulg- 
ing simply in the gratification of personal whims. 

Montaigne, has said that philosophy is only falsified 
poetry. That this is true, history seems to testify. The 
Pantheism which has appeared and become dominant at 
a certain stage in the existence of every cultured nation, 
is distinctly inferior to that form of religion or poetry 
which confines itself to personal attributes, and reveres 
ilot a series of abstractions, but, a definite individuality, 
towards which the warmest sympathy may be aroused. It 
has often been remarked that, as the gods of the ancients 
lost their humanity and became mere counters to signify 
certain virtues and vices, so did the freshness and the 
creativeness of their worshippers fade away. What chiefly 
distinguishes pseudo-classicism is the scholastic conception 
underlying the machinery employed. The figures of Min- 
erva, Venus, etc., are rigid and colourless, and their utter- 
ances the chill echo of a conventional belief. The systems 
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of Plotinus, Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and are 
the more dangerous for the Poet, inasmuch as they appear 
to offer that of which he is in search : they are of poetic 
origin, and possess, to a certain degree, poetic form : they 
appeal to the power of man, and make of him a god whose 
thought is the thought of the universe : and it is not un- 
natural that great and deep minds, startled by the dreary 
and barren results of experience as embodied in science, 
should. )rield themselves readily to such a pleasing dream. 
Goethe and Schiller did so, each in a different degree. 
The former was not thoroughly overcome tmtil within the 
last twenty years of his career : his nature was too vig- 
ourous to allow him to replace the living ideals of his imag- 
ination by mere abstractions, and when his brush touched 
the canvas, there grew up a Mignon, or a Gretchen, free 
and life-like, as though no scholar had ever speculated 
upon the problems of their being. Schiller, on the con- 
trary, never lost sight of the word " ought" 

If then we find in the dilettanteism of the Weimar 
theatre, proof thait the greatest minds were affected and 
controlled by the singular developement of German intel- 



I lectual freedom, can we wonder that others of lesser cap- 

acity made use of that freedom to forge new fetters for 
themselves ? In the Romantic * school, we have a whole 



♦ We cannot pass the word "romantic," without a few remarks 
which, if not altogether pertinent to the subject in hand, cannot fail 
to be of use to the thinker. Everyone is aware that while abstract 
language is the recognized vehicle for the transmission of knowledge, 
we know best when thought and feeling are communicated in a sen- 

!■ 
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class steadily reverting from a good present to a bad pas^ 
from a valuable reality to an empty fancy. The teachings 

suous whole. Let a character or object be described never so exactly 
in abstract terms, its depiction is cold and feeble beside the work of 
the ^ist or poet. We know a landscape of Turner's just as well as 
if we had an inventory of its charms ; and we are carried uncon- 
sciously beyond, for the artist confers upon us his faculty of seeing, 
and while the scientific view is the lowest common level between our- 
selves and our neighbours, the picture gives that plus so much of the 
deeper penetration of the painter as we are capable of entering into. 
Thtis we come to the axiom that '* things are not of themselves but of 
our own natures, and of those of the men who influence us. " It is to 
a consequence of this axiom that the more recent interpretation of the 
word " romantic " applies. Nothing can be attractive to us unless 
we can invest it with the attributes of our being and the experience 
of our past, and that attraction is magnified when the object is further 
identified with other human minds that command our reverence and 
sympathy. Thence the hackneyed talk, as common with us as with 
the Germans of the last century, about the prosaic character of the 
present A railway is dead and dreary to us because there has not 
been time for the clothing growth of individualism. A horse or a 
stage-coach is rich in charms because mind on mind has given it of 
its wealth, until the mere name suggests the vast train of associations 
known by the generic term " romance." 

For those who from the nature of their training cannot realize the 
subjectivity of the impressions we call facts, we would propose a sim- 
ple test. We all have misfortunes which are greater or less, not as 
the world esteems them, but as we feel them. As, however, for social 
purposes an agreement must be arrived at, we accord to such things 
as affect all living beings most similarly the distinctive titles of good 
and evil fortune, leaving to ea^ individual to find expression and 
sympathy for the births of his own idiosyncrasy. The loss of money 
(/. ^. food and shelter) or of health, will affect a cow proportionately 

K 
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of Herder and Kant, so great in their immediate use- 
fulness, contained errors upon which this school seized 
with more avidity than on the truths they enunciated. 
Naturalness and ignorance were confounded. Herder 
had demonstrated the excellence of spontaneity, and the 
belief arose that much consultation of experience must 
be hostile to it. Kant on the other hand, instead of 
retaining the negative attitude of his first work, had com- 
mitted himself to the assertion that philosophy could offer 
to mankind an ideal, and that through philosophy that 
ideal could be realized ; while Schelling and Fichte de- 
clared themselves apostles of a creed in which, by abstract 
thought, man could arrive at a higher perfection of the 
concrete. To such, whether poets or philosophers, the 
cold, practical Prussian could not be other than anti- 
pathetic. They inclined to the dusk of the middle ages, 
to the empire and Catholicism. Schiller and Goethe took 
their life from the Reformation and from Prussia, but 
gradually receded from them : the Romanticists at once 
struck off at a tangent, and joined hands with the ap- 
parently opposed political idealism of France. Hence 
the impossibility of that which every true German most 
yearned for, the creation of a national drama capable of 
embodying all that was true in the past, and thus of uni- 



as much as a man ; but let the reader search his heart and say whether 
he has not known sorrows which the most passionate love could not 
interpret to the being by his side. It is an old remark, that to be 
great is to be lonely; and without greatness numbers may possess 
those peculiarities of mind and temperament which make the super- 
Bcial classifications of the world hollow and empty. 
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fying the national mind. The historical plays, both of 
the geniuses of the first order, and of the Romanticists, 
are thus only a series of experiments under the dictation 
of the schools, having no direct relation to anything ex- 
isting, and deriving value solely from excellencies utterly 
foreign to the intention of the work. 

The repulse of Prussia in 1792, and its utter collapse 
at Jena, eradicated much of the faith and hope sown by 
the deeds of the Great Frederick. The half-mythical 
empire looked so immense beside the struggling state 
whose every defeat could be studied^ that courage made 
default in those who should have thrown themselves heart 
and soul into the task of building up its future. 

It was in the midst of this wealth of gifts and poverty 
of their employment — of this noon of capacity and dawn 
of realization — that the subject of this sketch appeared 
upon the stage. It was a time when such a man or a 
greater was most needed. The jarring sects of the day, 
amid their clamorous protestations of patriotism, had in 
truth forgotten that there was such a thing as a fatherland. 
Literature to them, instead of being the utterance and 
chief mark of a people, was a thing to be aimed at through 
a universality opposed in its essence to individual feeling, 
either in its more exclusive or its wider sense. 

Kleist began his career in a campaign which brought 
little honour to the army of Frederick 3 and then, feeling 
that such a life did not give full scope to his energies, he 
essayed what seemed even more likely to be fatal to his 
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high instincts, namely, the labours of the schools. The 
letters we have translated give an admirable picture both 
of his own mind, and the influences which acted on it 
He was too strong to yield earnestly to the ideas in vogue, 
though he nominally adopted them. In Kant he could 
read but despair, and could not content himself with the 
false glamour that delighted the Romanticists. With the 
art of Schiller and Goethe also he could not remain satis- 
fied. Existence was too real for him to see it in any light 
but his own. He had the harsh, resolute nature which 
we find in Luther, and he felt that words which carry no 
meaning are useless in every sense. In addition, the 
history of his country culminated in his nature. He 
loved Brandenburg as deeply as Shakespeare loved Eng- 
land ; and, like him, saw progression and excellence where 
another might discern nothing but a dreary and resultless 
turmoil of mean forces. Hence the tragic colouring of 
his life. His country and he were right;* the future 

— ■ 

* That Mr. Lewes has been led by his researches to a similar con- 
clusion with ourselves will be seen from the following paragraph :— 

** Germany had no public ; nor has it to this day. It was, and is, 
a collection of cities, not a Nation. To appreciate by contrast the full 
significance of such a condition we must look at Greece and Rome. 
There the history of Art tells the same story as is everywhere told by 
the history of human effort. It tells us that to reach the height of 
perfection there must be the co-operation of the nation with individual 
genius. Thus it is necessary for the developement of science that 
science should cease to be the speculation of a few, and become the 
minister of the many ; from the constant pressure of misatisfied wantSf 
science receives its energetic stimulus *, and its highest rewanj is t^ni 
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was for them, and they had struck once for all the true 
note, where so many instruments had been tuned in vain ; 
but during the fractions of the two centuries in which he 
lived, it seemed that the new was inferior to the old, and 
that only by retrogression could safety be purchased. 

In Appendix B., we say that suffering is necessarily 
involved in the variations of character ; but in practice 
this needs qualification in so far as j:ircumstances may be 

satisfaction of those wants. In art the same law holds. The whole 
Athenian nation cooperated with its artists ; and this is one cause why 
Athenian art rose into unsurpassed splendour. Art was not the occu- 
pation of a few, ministering to the luxury of a few j it was the luxury 
of alL Its triumphs were not hidden in galleries and museums ; they 
blazed in the noonday sun ; they were admired and criticised by the 
whole people ; and, as Aristotle expressly says, every free citizen was 
from youth upwards a critic of art. Sophocles wrote for all Athens, 
and by all Athens was applauded. The theatre was open to all free 
citizens. Phidias and Praxiteles, Scopas and Myron, wrought their 
marvels in brass and marble, as expressions of a national faith, and 
the delights of a national mind. Temples and market-places, public 
groves and public walks, were the galleries wherein these sculptors 
placed their works. The public treasury was liberal in its rewards ; 
and the rivalry of private munificence was not displayed to secure 
works for private galleries, but to enrich the public possessions. In 
this spirit the citizens of Gnidos chose to continue the payment of an 
onerous tribute rather than suffer their statue of Venus to quit their 
city. And when some murmurs rose against the expense which Peri- 
cles was incurring in the building of the Parthenon, he silenced those 
murmurs by the threat of furnishing the money from his private purse, 
and then placing his name on the majestic work. " Life of Goethe, 
i« 227. 1864 : Brockhaus, Leipsic* 
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more or less favourable to the same merit. A defeated 
army will welcome as a leader one who a few months 
before would have been treated with contempt had he 
aspired to the command of a brigade. A poet who at- 
tempts to breathe an atmosphere vitiated by effete beliefs 
must be prepared to die, while another not superior to 
him may receive a reward within a lifetime, not equal 
indeed to the excellence posterity ascribes to him, but 
still sufficient to foster his powers and encourage him to 
further effort. Shakespeare, by his obscurity and the 
momentary paralysis of the learned, contrived to evade 
a persecution that would certainly have assailed him under 
other circumstances, and the Athenian dramatists obtained 
honour, and — as far as the meagre records we possess 
allow us to judge — tranquillity, from the fact that their 
city threw into the compass of one century the vigour 
that should have endured for several. The Athenian 
slave-holding aristocracy had abundance of culture, and 
to that their poets could appeal ; but had the state been 
other — had there been a regular progression from class to 
class throughout, the increased physical elasticity would 
have caused a slower moral developement ; and the leisure 
which enabled so many to partake in the highest pleas- 
ures of art would never have been obtainable. 

Kleist's difficulties lay, not merely in the prostration of 
his country, which seemed to make his ideals ridiculous, 
but also in the prominence of men whose genius appeared 
sufficient to satisfy the widest aspirations of the national 
wind. He himself could not at first resist the belief that, 
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in this compact phalanx of opinions, the truth must be 
discoverable ; but, like the theoretic genius of whom we 
speak elsewhere, the needs of his nature were too strong 
to be silenced by that in which his intellect acquiesced. 
He could not see harmony and beauty in universalism, in 
his ear, it was the echo of a dusty lecture room, replete 
with nothing but sound, and offering no deliverance either 
from self or from the external foe. 

We have previously stated that German literature has, 
in England, served the purpose of a school of thinkers 
who regard what we consider its greatest vice as an ad- 
vance of humanity as a whole. When it first fired Scott, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth, it was loved for its truth ; a 
truth inferior indeed to that of Shakespeare, but far above 
most of what the intervening period had produced ; but, 
confounding a really reactionary tendency — towards ab- 
stractions of the post-Kantian order — with that which 
fascinated them, and treating as a cause what was but 
a lamentable effect, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and others 
ended, like Goethe, in mere baseless speculations and in 
vaunting of strange words. It is for this reason that we 
desire to point out that in Germany itself, the pantheistic 
school in Hterature was not wholly dominant, and that 
the one great protest made against it, would, if circum- 
stances had been more favourable, have achieved the 
mastery, in the teeth of the patrons of Weimar. 

When the reader takes up " Kohlhaas," he will hardly 
be prepared either for the brevity or directness of the 
language, or for the pure and unconventional treatment. 
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There is no theorizing, no hint that the writer has aught 
in his mind beyond the subject The historical field into 
which he introduces us is the worid we know, but with 
different adjuncts. The trader, the nobles, the two mon- 
archs are absolutely and definitely human. The ideal- 
ization of Scott, Hauff, and the host who have followed 
in their track is nowhere visible. The art of the tailor or 
the scene painter is not called into requisition ; on the 
contrary, everything — however advantageous as an orna- 
ment — that might in the least detract from the force of 
the issue presented, is ruthlessly and studiously sacrificed. 
If we except the episode of the locket, — an artistic error 
into which the author was led by his connection with the 
Romantic school — the conduct of the story is as dramatic 
as that of CEdipus Rex. The conception, which differs 
widely from what is historically known of Kohlhaas, is a 
model for all who venture to deal with a time different 
from their own. When writers like Canon Kingsley draw 
us a picture of Saxons or Buccaneers, our whole interest 
lies in trappings, deprived of which the heroes become 
mere lay figures, or at best very stupid and debased ani- 
mals. It is the long flaxen hair, the capacity for cutting 
through breastplates with almost the skill of a trained 
blacksmith, the description of tropical scenery, the fanat- 
ical and unnatural virtue which at the same time is of so 
easy a turn that it takes kindly to blood-letting, that leave 
so pleasant a flavour on the palate of the puzzled reader. 
There is no definite character, working out its fate under 
inevitable conditions, to be found in a whole series of 
such works ; though, by the choice of an historical name| 
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a pretence to something of the kind is often set up. In 
Kohlhaas we have the sanctity of the State (which, like 
the sanctity of blood-affinity in the Greek play, is certain, 
if violated, to crush the offender, even though he be, 
personally and in relation to himself, fully justifiable in his 
act), as the inexorable fate against which no heroism and 
no purity can in the end prevail. Our sympathies are 
with the horse-dealer; he has suffered grievous wrong, 
and has perfectly understood that great things may be 
done in embryo : that, to neglect the matter of two nags, 
is to throw open the floodgates to unendurable tyranny, 
beneath which a whole people may groan in the future ; 
and his modest, steady persistence, — as brought out by 
the chaste pen of the writer, who never wastes a word 
about his personal excellencies, nor attempts to hide one 
of the follies and imperfections which make themselves 
apparent in his career — awakens in us mingled sensations 
of pity and admiration, akin to what we feel for Prom- 
etheus. 

" Prince Frederick of Homburg " Is equally remarkable 
ibr the author's grasp of the true meaning and treatment 
.of an historical subject. Our interest is not excited by 
haphazard juggling with the fortunes of the actors : it 
arises from the inner necessity which moulds the devel- 
opement of the story. MiHtary law is also a fate as 
inexorable as any at the dramatist's disposal, and it is 
here used with admirable effect for the subject chosen. 
"We are presented with a picture of a free, hardy, military 
state, centreing in one who has the unswerving affection 



and confidence of his whole people. We have to do with 
a reality, not with a morbid dream based on shallow criti- 
cism and mis-apprehension of Shakespeare ; and discipline, 
that great mark and characteristic of advanced civilization, 
is rightly taken as that upon which, not merely the play, 
but, the existence of Brandenburg hinges. The art em- 
ployed is the same as in " Kohlhaas " : there is no pro- 
fusion of effects or phrases : all is to the point and nothing 
more. Much exception has been taken to that part in 
which the Prince loses courage, and, jdelding to an excited 
fancy, sinks from a hero to the basest of cowards ; but 
we doubt whether on examination we must not concede 
that Kleist is perfectly true both to nature and his con- 
ception of the character. Hamlet himself, brooding with 
his thought unshared, with nothing near to sustain him, 
is open to the reproach of excessive weakness, but the 
instant we find him in action, he is thoroughly at home 
in it, and proves himself superior to those whom in his 
solitude he envied. The words of Fortinbras that had 
he been put on, he was like to have proved most royally, 
evidently convey the thought of Shakespeare, who was 
not prone to forget in merely physical ideals the com- 
plexity of true courage. "Prince Frederick" has through* 
out a touch of the Hamlet character. A vivid imagination 
is the parent of his excellencies, and just as the latter 
surpass the virtues of the rough soldiery by whom he is 
surrounded, so does the former open up to him gulfs and 
abysses hidden from meaner natures. The fear of death 
ought to be, and is, greater in a higher than in a lower 
organization, but it is the very conflict of greater powers 
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in the soul which begets the moral heroism beside which 
ordinary bravery is mere brutality. 

Kleist's merits lie chiefly in that to which his rivals most 
pretended. The dream of Goethe's life was perfection of 
form, and he had recourse to every model in turn to attain 
it. That he wrote "Tasso/' "Iphigenie," and " Egmont," 
in prose, and then coolly fashioned themjnto verse, will 
suffice to acquaint the reader with the tone of his mind. 
The error was the same as Kant's. Form is not external 
to a material object ; without that object it is unthinkable, 
however puzzling and misleading may be the capacity 
acquired from experience of objects; and thus also lit- 
erary expression must be one whole with its form attaching 
to it as a condtion. Much may indeed be learnt from 
the study of great masters, but only through feeling not 
through reason. 

The lamentable death of Kleist at so early an age, 
when his work was scarce half accomplished, is one of 
those things that make the thinker despair of human 
nature. His was a mind that would probably have con- 
tinued to develope with years, and it is not hard to imagine 
the effect the war of freedom would have produced upon 
him. What we present to the reader is thus only a frag- 
ment of what might have been ; the work of one who 
had barely attained the age of concentration and realiza- 
tion. Still, " Michael Kohlhaas " and the " Prince of 
Homburg," are so unique in the literature to which they 
belong, and in the wider field of European letters are 
such perfect models of the true in art, that we have no 



hesitation in proclaiming their author, by his merit as well 
as by his character, the representative man of the state 
which in our day stands out so prominently. Whether 
the parallel be exact in every detail is unknown to us as 
yet Kleist perished amid lifeless seeming, amid tra- 
ditions that had undergone the usual transformation into 
deities. This may also be the case with the Prussia of 
to-day : it has fought out its own career so far and has 
stood alone, but now it is not merely in intellectual but 
in physical contact with those who have never yet fairly 
resolved to break with the past It may be that Kleisfs 
fate is emblematic. The true Prussian may yield to the 
preachers of cheap entities and become social-democratic, 
anglo-constitutional, or historical-imperial. It is certainly 
the fact that the leading men of that country do not un- 
derstand the real origin of their success ; but, however 
that may be, both Kleist and Prussia have deserved great 
glory, and to both do we render a hearty tribute, in the 
hope that this brief labour may contribute to a more 
rational appreciation of the great epoch which, began in 
Germany with Klopstock, and which, in a lower form, 
still rivets the attention of Europe. 



MICHAEL KOHLHAAS. 



Moi, j'ai toujours piti^ du pauvre marbre obscur, 
De rhomme moins souvent, parce qu'il est plus dur. 



Malheur h qui prend ses sandales 
Quand les haines et les scandales, 
Tourmentent le peuple agite ! 



La peine se trompe et devie ; 
Celui qui fit le mal — c'est la loi du Tr^s-Haut, — 
A le trone et la longue vie, 
Et I'innocent a I't'chafaud. 

Victor Hugo. 



THE STORY OF KOHLHAAS. 



About the middle of the sixteenth century, there lived 
on the banks of the Havel, a horse-dealer, named Michael 
Kohlhaas. He was the son of a school-master, and was 
distinguished as at once . the most right-feeling and most 
ferocious man of his time. Up to his thirtieth year, he 
might have been selected as the model of a perfect citizen. 
In the village in which he dwelt, and which still bears his 
name, he possessed a farm, from the produce of which, 
together with his business, he derived a tranquil subsist- 
ence : he had several children whom he brought up in the 
fear of God, and the love of diligence and truth : and 
there was not one among his neighbours who was not 
witness either to his generosity or to his unswerving sense 
of justice. In a word, had he not carried to excess one 
virtue, posterity would have blessed his memory. Un- 
luckily, however, his love of justice made him a robber 
and a murderer. 

One day he started from home with a drove of young 
horses, all in high condition, with which he hoped to do 
great things at the fair he was about to visit : he rode on, 
thinking what use he would make of his gains, both in 
future investments and in little additions to the pleasures 
of the moment, and was lost in thought as he came to that 
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part of the road which runs parallel with the Elbe : when 
just beneath a noble Saxon castle, his horse shied at a 
turnpike which in his previous journeys he had never en- 
countered. He pulled up amid the pouring rain, and 
called the pikeman, who soon presented his sulky visage 
at the window : the horse-dealer desired him to open : — 

" Where on earth has this rained from ? " he asked, as 
the man made his appearance after a leisurely delay. 

" It is a royal patent," the man replied as he opened 
the gate, " lately granted to my Lord Wenzel von Tronka." 

" Indeed," said Kohlhaas, "is Wenzel the name?" And 
with that he gazed at the castle, whose glistening towers 
commanded the plain. 

" What ! is the old lord dead ? " he asked. 

"Dead, of apoplexy," the pikeman answered, as he 
threw wide the gate.* 

" Well, well, it's a bad job," Kohlhaas replied, " he was 
a fine old fellow — a man that loved to see business — and 
lent a helping hand where it was needed. I remember 
he had a stone causeway built outside the village, because 
a mare of mine slipped there once, and broke her leg. 
Well, what's to pay ? " he enquired, as he extracted the 
pence the old man demanded, from beneath his storm- 
tossed mantle. " Ay, old man," he added, as he caught 
an exhortation to haste, 'mid curses against the weather, 



♦ In Germany a long pole, stretching across the road, and weighted 
with stone at one end — similar to the arrangement used in the east 
for raising water — supplies the place of a gate. In the text "the 
tree is drawn up," but we translate according to what is usual iii 
England, 
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" if the wood that gate is made of were still growing in 
the forest, it would be better both for you ^nd me.'* And 
therewith he handed him the money, and essayed to pro- 
ceed on his journey. He had but just passed the gate, 
when a loud cry of ; 

" Hold hard there, you horse-dealer ! " came ringing 
from the tower ; turning, he saw the castellan hastily close 
a window and hurry down the decline. 

" Well, what's up now ? " thought Kohlhaas, checking 
his cavalcade; the steward did not leave him long in 
doubt, but, buttoning his vest over his ample person and 
thrusting his head cornerwise against the wind, he en- 
quired for his passport. 

" Passport ? " repeated Kohlhaas ; as far as he knew 
he had no idea that he had one, but if he would have 
the kindness to tell him what on earth it was, he might 
perchance be provided with it. 

The castellan eyed him askance and gruffly replied that 
without a government passport, no horse dealer could 
carry his cattle over the frontier. 

Kohlhaas assured him that he had already crossed the 
frontier seventeen times without a line of writing by him, 
and that he had taken the trouble to study every bye-law 
that concerned his business : further, that he was persuaded 
that there must be some mistake. Then, with a polite ges- 
ture, he begged the man to bethink himself, as he had a 
long day's journey before him and did not wish to be 
frivolously delayed. The castellan grinned, and said 
that if he had got through seventeen times he would not 
find it so easy the eighteenth; adding, with a certain 
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irony, that the order had been issued just to fit this case. 
To further qirestioning, he answered that he must either 
buy the passport on the spot or go where he came firom. 
The horse-dealer, who began to be angr}- about these 
illegal exacnons, after a little reflection dismounted, 
saying that he would himself have a talk with my 
Lord of Tronka about the matter. He then betook 
himself to the castle, whither the castellan followed him, 
mumbling about skinflints and the good it did them to 
lighten their purses, and they both entered the hall, each 
measuring the other with angry glances. 

It happened that my lord was feasting with sundry 
pleasant friends, and that a roar of laughter, starting at 
the bidding of some joke, met Kohlhaas as he pressed 
forward to prefer his complaint. My lord leaned back 
and asked him what he wanted, and the knights when 
they caught sight of the stranger held their peace ; but 
he had hardly got out a word or two of his business 
when the whole gang shouted, " Horses I AMiere are 
they ? '' Andj without further ado, they rose from their 
seats and ran to the windows to see them. Catching 
sight of the sleek-coated drove, they needed not the pro- 
posal of my lord to betake themselves with lightning 
speed into the courtyard below, where castellan, steward, 
valet, and groom crowded around to survey the animals. ' 
The rain had ceased, and they regarded them at their 
ease. One praised the sorrel with the star, another 
admired the chesnut brown, and a third petted the flea- 
bitten roan ; and all agreed that the brutes were lithe- 
limbed as stags, and that none better had been bred in 
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the country. Kohlhaas laughed gaily and said the horses 
were no better than the knights who were to ride them , 
and with that he bade them make an offer for them. My 
lord, who had taken a great fancy to the sorrel staUion, en- 
quired the price, and at the same time the steward pressed 
him to purchase a pair of horses as he was short of cattle 
on the farm. But when the dealer named his terms, the 
knights found that he wished to sell his wares too dear, 
and my lord bade him seek out the Round Table and 
manage matters with King Arthur if he valued his stock 
so highly. Kohlhaas, observing the castellan and the 
steward exchanging whispers, the while they threw telling 
glances on the steeds, did his best to drive a bargain. 
He had some vague presentiment : turning to my lord 
lie said ; 

" I bought these animals six months ago for twenty-five 
gold florins : give me thirty and they are yours." 

The knights, standing beside my lord, expressed their 
plain opinion that the horses were worth so much at 
least ; but the nobleman hinted that he would give the 
money for the stallions but not for the geldings ; how- 
ever, he turned his back and made as though he would 
return to the castle. Kohlhaas took his horse's bridle 
and called to him that perhaps the next time he came 
that way they would manage the matter better ; and with 
a parting salute he was about to betake himself on his 
journey. 

He had scarcely placed his foot in the stirrup, when 
the castellan stepped from the group and bade him heed 
what had been intimated, namely, that Yve ca\A^ Tv.o\.Y^Ck- 
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ceed without a passport. Kohlhaas turned to his lordship 
and asked if this were the case, adding that if it were so, 
it would altogether break up his business. The nobleman 
appeared put out and confused, but answered ; 

" Ay, Kohlhaas, you must get yourself a passport : talk 
it over with the castellan, and get you gone." 

And with this he turned on his heel as though it were 
no concern of his. Kohlhaas replied that he was not the 
man to play fast and loose with the law — that when he 
reached Dresden he would get the passport at the govern- 
ment office ; but that for this once, having had no notice, 
he would beg to be allowed to proceed. 

" Well I " said my lord, as a fresh gust of wind buffeted 
his meagre limbs, " let the poor devil pass." 

Turning away he called to his guests to accompany him 
and was about to re-enter the castle when the castellan 
following him up, insisted that the man should leave some 
pledge of his good faith, either in money or goods. My 
lord stood in the doorway and seemed to reflect Kohl- 
haas enquired what sum would be required of him, whereon 
the steward muttered something about it being better that 
the horses themselves should be left The castellan 
caught the words and cried ; 

" Yes I good I that's just to the purpose ; when he 
gets his passport he can return and fetch them at his 
leisure." 

Kohlhaas, annoyed at so shameless a demand, reiterated 
that the sole object of his journey was the sale of these 
very horses, but the nobleman, who with chattering teeth 
and garments folded closely about him, was caught by 2^ 
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gust that drove a whole deluge of rain and hail through 
the arched entrance, beat a hasty retreat, crying ; 

" Let him leave the horses if he will, but if not, back 
through the turnpike with him, in God's name.'' 

The horse dealer, seeing that it was a case of might 
against right, determined to give way, and detaching from 
the rest the pair of geldings, led them to a stable pointed 
out by the castellan. Leaving his groom Herse in charge, 
he bade him take good care of them and accompanying 
his instructions with a well-filled purse, he resumed his 
journey with the rest of the drove. Reflecting as he 
jogged along towards Leipsic (where he was minded to 
be present at the fair), it struck him that perhaps after 
all the Saxon government had forbidden the import of 
horses, with a view to encourage breeding within the 
frontier. 

Having transacted his business in Leipsic, he rode on 
to Dresden, where, in one of the suburbs, he possessed a 
house, which he made his head-quarters whenever he 
visited the petty markets in the neighbourhood. Almost 
on the first moment of his arrival, he hurried to the chan- 
cellor's office, where one of the counsellors (of whom, by 
the bye, he knew several), at once confirmed his first in- 
stinctive suspicion, giving his word that there was not the 
faintest foundation for the story he had been told. Kohl- 
haas laughed heartily at what he called the practical 
joke of my lord-of-skin-and-bone ; and having obtained a 
certificate from the counsellors, v/ho seemed only half- 
pleased, he turned his attention to other matters : after a 
while, having disposed satisfactorily of what horses he 
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had with him, he started in the best of humours for Castle 
Tronka, without any bitterer feeling than that of the sor- 
row common to all mortals. Arrived at the frontier, the 
castellan examined his certificate, but made no comment ; 
and, in answer to the dealer s enquir}* as to whether he 
could now have his horses, he grunted that he might go 
into the courtyard and fetch them himself. Crossing the 
yard, Kohlhaas was sadly grieved to learn that, for sundry 
misdemeanours, his ser\'ant Herse had been first flogged 
and then fairly hunted from the castle : he asked the lad 
who told him, what these misdemeanours had been, and 
who had looked after the geldings meanwhile ; but could 
get nothing out of him, but " Do' know sir ; Do' know, 
sir." With his heart full of an evil presentiment, he went 
and opened the stable to which he was directed ; but 
what was his amazement at finding, instead of two sleek, 
well-fed, animals, a yoke of jades of no more value than 
so much carrion ; creatures with bones like hat-pegs, with 
mane and tail twisted into ropes, with, in fact, all that 
could go to make up an epitome of brute suffering. The 
wretched animals greeted Kohlhaas with a feint neigh, 
and he, roused to the fiercest passion, demanded loudly 
how this had come about : the lad, who was standing 
near, replied that it was all right, that they had been fed 
regularly, but that as it was harvest time and they were 
short of draught-horses, they had taken a turn with the 
others in the fields. Kohlhaas vented a string of curses 
against what he called " planned villainy," but bethinking 
himself of his helplessness, he swallowed his wrath, and 
prepared to leave the castle with the horses : but the cas- 
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tellan, who had heard him at a distance came forward and 
asked what was the matter. 

** Matter ! " roared Kohlhaas, " who gave my Lord of 
Tronka permission to use my geldings in his fields? 
Look here," he added (vainly trying with his whip to 
arouse some sign of life in the worn-out animals), " was 
it a man or a beast that brought them to this ? " 

The castellan, with arms akimbo, stared him impu- 
dently in the face : 

" You blackguard, you ; you twopenny rascal ! thank 
God you have the jades there at all with their legs under 
them/' Who was to tend them when his groom had taken 
leg-bail ? he should like to know ; or was it likely his 
master was going to find keep and stabling for nothing ? 
Then raising his voice, he wound up with ; 

" Make no bones about it ; take the brutes and march, 
or I'll turn the dogs loose, and make matters smooth in 
no time." 

The dealers heart beat hard against his doublet, 
impelling him to roll the pot-bellied scoundrel in the 
mud, that he might grind his brazen face under his heel. 
He was not yet satisfied however ; the balance wavered, 
for his sense of justice, delicate as a jeweller's scale, 
weighed right and wrong to the uttermost atom. Never- 
theless, he gulped down both wrath and railing together, 
and — passing his fingers through the tangled manes of 
the poor creatures — he asked with softened voice for what 
fault his groom had been dismissed the casde. The 
castellan answered, because the fellow had given himself 
airs in the stable-yard ; had objected to a necessary change 
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of stables, and had insisted that the steeds of two noble- 
men who came on a visit to the castle should pass the 
night on the high road, while his horses were snugly 
housed within. 

Kohlhaas would have given the value of the horses to 
have had his man at hand to have compared his tale with 
that of the braggart castellan. He stood there in a 
brown study, mechanically disentangling each hair, when 
suddenly the scene changed, and Lord Wenzel of Tronka 
dashed in hot from the chase, followed by a cavalcade of 
knights, hounds and horse-boys ; the dogs set up so 
fierce a howl when they caught sight of the stranger that 
they were hardly silenced by the whips of the knights. 
My lord reined in and asked what the matter might be ; 
whereupon the castellan took up his parable, and — while 
maliciously distorting the facts — began complaining of 
the uproar the dealer had made because his horses had 
been put to work a little on the farm, adding — with 
scornful glee — that the fellow had even refused to 
acknowledge iherh as his own. 

" Those, most noble lord, are not my horses," broke 
in Kohlhaas. " Those are not the horses I left here 
worth thirty gold florins apiece. I demand back my 
steeds sound and well-conditioned." 

My lord paled before his glance; but, recovering, 
sprang from the saddle, and said, ** If the cursed rogue 
won't take 'em as they are, he may leave 'em ! Hey ! 
Hans ! Hey ! Gunther ! " he cried, as he beat the dust 
out of his breeches, " get us some wine, you lazy oafs ; " 
and then ascended the stairs with the whole party, 
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Kohlhaas said he would rather call a knacker and 
leave the pair to rot on a dunghill than take them 
to Kohlhaasenbriick as they were ; and there he left them 
without once looking back, and swinging himself into 
the saddle, he took the road with a parting assurance 
that he would soon find a way to get justice done. 

He had already struck spurs for Dresden, when the 
thought of the accusation that had been brought against 
his groom at the castle made him draw rein and ride at a 
foot pace ; and he had not gone half-a-mile before it grew 
upon him so much that he turned his horse's head and 
made for Kohlhaasenbriick, minded first to hear his ser- 
vant's account of the matter; for experience whispered 
in his ear that he knew the world too well to expect per- 
fection in anybody. He reflected that possibly the man 
had gone wrong somehow, and, in that case, it would be 
better to put up with the loss as a proper consequence of 
his folly ; but another voice, as loud as, but more 
emphatic than, that of experience, kept saying to him 
that if the thing should prove to be a planned trick, it 
was his duty to strive with his whole strength for redress 
of his own wrong and for the future security of others. 
As he rode along and heard at every wayside inn of the 
villainies constantly practised against those whose ill-fate 
led them by the Castle of Tronka, this latter thought 
absorbed him more and more fully, so as almost to shut 
out entirely that noble doubt which still prompted hesi- 
tation. 

On arriving at Kohlhaasenbriick, he had no sooner 
embraced his faithful wife, and kissed the crowing chil- 
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dren that dung around him, than he enquired after his 
groom Herse, asking whether anything had been seen of him. 

" Mercy on us ! " his wife cried, " only think, it's but a 
fortnight since he came back to us in a fearful plight, with 
scarcely a sound place in his body, and hardly able to 
draw breath for his wounds : we got him to bed and there 
he lay spitting blood, and when we enquired the why and 
wherefore, he told us a story of which none of us could 
make head or tail ; — how he had been left at Castle 
Tronka with some horses, had been shamefully maltreated 
and compelled to fly the place, — that the nags were still 
there for they would not let him lay a finger upon them." 

" Indeed," said Kohlhaas, laying aside his mantle, 
" and is he all right again now ? " 

" He spits blood yet," she answered, " but he is getting 
stronger. I was just going to send a man to the castle 
to look after the horses till you came— for I know Herse 
too well to doubt his word, especially as he has so much 
to show for it ; and I could not think for a moment that 
he had done anything with his charge — but the poor 
fellow begged and prayed me not to risk anyone in that 
den of thieves, saying it was better to lose the horses 
altogether than sacrifice a life for them." 

" Is he in bed still ? " asked Kohlhaas, leisurely divest- 
ing himself of his neckcloth. 

" No, he manages now to get about the yard a bit in 
the day time," she answered, "You will see that the 
man has not lied — not a day passes but we hear of some 
Wanton outrage or other on those whose way lies by Castle 
Tronka, and this is one of them." 
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"I must enquire further before I agree with you," 
Kohlhaas replied. " Go, Lizzy, bring him here if he's 
up. 

He sat down in his arm chair, while his wife, delighted 
with a calmness she so little expected, made haste to fetch 
the groom. 

" Now tell me, pray,*' said Kohlhaas, when his wife re- 
entered with the man, " what mischief you were up to at 
the castle : I have reason to be not over well pleased with 
you." 

The servant's pallid face flushed hotly at these words, 
and he remained silent for a moment. 

" You are right, master," he said at last, " for as Provi- 
dence would have it, I had a tinder box with me with 
which I was going to bum out the thieves, but just as I 
was striking the flint, I heard the cry of a child within, 
and threw the match into the Elbe. May God's lightning 
blast them, methought, 'tis his business, not mine." 

Kohlhaas looked at him with amazement, and said, 
" But tell me, how did you manage to get turned out of 
the Castle ? " 

" All on account of a foolish trick of mine," the man 
answered, wiping the sweat from his brow, " but it's no 
use crying over spilt milk. I would not have the horses 
racked to death at field-work ; I said they were too young 
and had never been trained to go in the traces." 

Kohlhaas, concealing his confusion as he might, cor- 
rected him in this, reminding him that they had been 
awhile in harness last spring, and added ; 

" As you were a^ sort of guest at the castle, it was your 
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duty to do what lay in your power to satisfy them, and 
you might well have lent a helping hand when they were 
hard pressed to get in the harvest." 

" That is just what I did, master," Herse answered. 
" When I saw what wry faces they made, I thought after 
all it would not kill the nags, and so, on the third morn- 
ing, I harnessed them and brought in three loads of 
wheat." 

Kohlhaas, whose heart was in his mouth, looked down 
and said, " I heard no account of that, Herse ; *' but the 
latter assured him it was true. 

" What they took in such bad part was that I wouldn't 
put the horses in again at midday before they had had 
their feed ; and besides that I wouldn't lisfen to the cas- 
tellan and the steward, who wished me to give up the 
nags to them, and pocket for myself the money you gave 
me for their expenses. I turned my back on them and 
told them they might go further afield." 

" But this," said Kohlhaas, " was not the reason why 
they drove you from the castle ? " 

" God forbid ! " the man cried, " I did worse. One 
evening two knights came on a visit, and when I found 
their horses in the stable, and mine tethered to the raU 
outside, I asked the castellan where I should house them : 
he pointed to a pig-sty, a filthy hovel of mud and watdes, 
built up against the inner wall." 

<* You mean," broke in Kohlhaas, " that it was a stable 
in such a wretched condition that it looked more like a 
pig-sty." 

"It was a pig-sty, master ! '' Herse answered ; " nothing 
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more and nothing less. I could hardly stand upright in 
it, and the pigs ran in and out between my legs/' 

" Perhaps," said Kohlhaas, *' there was no room else- 
where ] and, of course, a knight's steed has a right to be 
the better housed." 

" The stable was a trifle small," the groom answered, 
lowering his voice ; " there were altogether seven knights 
at the castle j but if you had been master there, you 
would have made room by packing the steeds a little 
closer. I said I should go into the village and hire a 
stable ; but the steward said he would not let the nags 
out of his sight, and bade me on my life not attempt to 
move them from the yard/' 

" Well," said Kohlhaas, " what did you do, then ? " 

" As the steward told me the two knights were only 
passing visitors, and would be gone in the morning, I led 
the horses into the pig-sty ; but the next day went by 
and they were still there, and the day following I heard 
that the gentlemen thought of staying several weeks." 

" I dare say,'' said Kohlhaas, " the pig-sty wasn't so 
bad as you fancied it was, when you first put your nose 
in." 

" That's true," the man answered, " when I had swept 
it out and put it to rights a bit, it was so-so, and I gave 
the girl a groschen to shift for the pigs elsewhere. I 
managed to let the nags stand upright in the daytime by 
taking off the loose boards, and of a night, you know, I 
put them on again : the poor things stuck their necks 
through the roof like a pair of geese, and looked about for 
home or sorne pther pls^ce where they would tKb^XV'et ^"Sr 
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" Well, now," said Kohlhaas, " why, on earth, did they 
drive you from the castle ? " 

" Master, I'll tell you plainly," the groom answered, 
" because they would be rid of me ; for so long as I was 
by they couldn't have their will with the brutes and worry 
'em to death. In the servants' hall, the courtyard, and 
everywhere they made wry faces at me, and as I took no 
heed, but let them twist their jaws out of joint if they 
chose, they picked a quarrel with me on purpose and 
drove me out." 

"But why?" said Kohlhaas, "they must have had 
some cause for what they did." 

" Of course they had, master,*' answered Herse, " and 
a most righteous one, too. On the second evening of 
their stay in the pig-sty the horses were in a pretty pickle, 
so I mounted one and was taking them to the pond, 
when, just as I got through the gate and was turning into 
the road, I heard a great noise from the servants' hall 
and out marched castellan, steward, dogs, and ser- 
vants all together, yelling and shouting like mad. * Stop 
the scoundrel ! ' cried one, * Have at the thief ! ' shrieked 
another ; and when the gate-keeper placed himself in my 
path, I asked him and the wild pack that came howling 
round me, * What the devil was up ?' * Up ! ' roared the 
castellan, seizing my horse's bridle, * where are you 
taking those brutes, you rascal?' and with that he 
gripped me by the throat. I replied, * Why, in the name 
of all that's holy, to the pond, of course. Do you think 

that I ? ' * To the pond, eh ? ' the fellow cried ; 

Til teach j^ou, you thief, to ^o ?»^vtaming along the road 
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to Kohlhaasenbruck ! ' and thereupon he and the steward, 
with a savage wrench, tore me from the saddle and I 
measured my whole length in the mud. I got up cursing 
them body and soul. I had left harness, and horse 
cloths, and a bundle of linen of my own in the stable, 
but they did not mind that, and while the steward led the 
horses back, the castellan and servants laid on me with 
whips and cudgels, and beat me till I fell half-dead 
•beneath the archway. When I came to myself a bit and 
called out, * You thieving dogs, what have you done with 
my horses ? ' the castellan shouted, * Out of the place 
with you ! ' and, calling the hounds by name, he set a 
round dozen of them yelping and tearing at me. I 
broke a pale, or something from the fence, and 
laid three of them dead at my feet ; but just as I was 
giving way from loss of blood and the fearful agony, a 
shrill whistle called the hounds back into the courtyard, 
the wings of the gates flew to, the bolts were drawn, and 
I sank down fainting on the high road." 

Kohlhaas, who had grown very pale, said with a kind 
of forced humour ; 

" I fancy after all, Herse, it wasn't so much against the 
grain with thee to leave the place ; " and seeing that his 
servant remained silent, with downcast look and flushed 
face, he continued ; 

" Come, let's have the truth, methinks the pigsty didn't 
suit you ; you had a sneaking preference for the stable 
here at home ? " 

" Damnation ! " cried Herse, " Why the harness cloths 
and linen are there in the sty now ; don't you think if I 
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had wanted to run for it I would have brought with me 
the three rix-dorins I hid behind the manger wrapped in 
a red silk handkerchief? By God ! to hear you talk so 
makes me long to have in my hand again the tinder-box 
I threw away."* 

" Never mind that." answered the dealer, " 1 am not 
against thee ; look here, I believe word for word all that 
you've said, and Fd take the sacrament on each syllable : 
I am sorry too, that you have had such hard measure in 
my service. Come, get you to bed, Herse; ask for a 
botde of wine and make yourself easy, for I will under- 
take to procure you justice." 

He rose from his seat and going to his desk, made out 
a Kst of the articles left behind by the groom in the sty, 
specifying their value and adding the man's estimate of 
the expenses attendant on his illness : this done he gave 
him his hand, and dismissed him to his rest 

He talked over the whole matter with his wife Eliza- 
beth, and made no secret of his intention to strain every 
nerve to obtain full redress ; and, when he had put the 
matter in a clear light, he was overjoyed to find that she 
heartily agreed with him. She said, indeed, that some 
day, perhaps, travellers less gifted with forbearance than 
he, might happen upon the castle, that it was a good work 
before God and man to put a speedy end to such vil- 
lainies, — and that she herself would know where to find 
the costs of the suit if her husband would take immediate 
action. Kohlhaas told her she was his own brave wife, 
and together with the children they passed that day and 
the next in the quiet enjoyment of their love i but on th^ 
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following morning — having despatched all necessary busi- 
ness — he started for Dresden to bring his case before the 
tribunals. ' 

On his arrival, with the aid of a lawyer of his acquaint- 
ance, he drew up an indictment against Lord Wenzel ; 
detailing fully the wrongs suffered by him and his servant, 
and calling for condign punishment of the offender ; he 
further required that the horses should be restored to their 
former condition, and claimed indemnification for the 
losses he and his groom had sustained. In point of law, 
indeed, his case was exceedingly clear ; the illegal deten- 
tion of the horses gave a definite meaning to what followed, 
and even were it possible to suppose that the horses had ' 
sickened from natural causes without any ill-treatment, 
what the dealer required was no more than justice. In 
Dresden, Kohlhaas found no lack of friends, for the large 
business he had carried on here had brought him in con- 
tact with many of the first men of the day, while the 
uprightness of his dealings had not failed to gain their 
sympathy; and so there were many who expressed an 
interest in his suit, and promised their aid. He himself 
was full of confidence, and on the various occasions when 
he dined with his lawyer (who was a man of high standing) 
during the few weeks of his stay, he always showed him- 
self merry and hearty. When he had collected and 
deposited a sufficient sum for the expenses of the suit, 
the assurances of his legal friend removed all anxiety as 
to the result, and he returned to his wife at Kohlhaasen- 
briick : nevertheless, several months passed, and the year 
was beginning to wane before he received — not the judg- 
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ment, but — an intimation as to the progress of the case. 
After several fruitless applications to the tribunal, he wTOte 
a confidential letter to his lawyer, enquiring the cause of 
so unaccountable a delay ; and leamt in reply that the 
indictment had been quashed at the instance of certain 
parties of great influence ; while, in answer to a second 
letter in which the dealer gave vent to his amazement, 
his friend informed him that Lord Wenzel was the near 
relative of two men high in office, Lords Hinz and Kunz, 
respectively cup-bearer and chamberlain to His Highness 
the Elector ; and that, with every assurance of lasting 
consideration, it would be better for Kohlhaas to abandon 
all further proceedings, and take measures to get his horses 
back from Castle Tronka ; he had heard that Lord Wen- 
zel, who was then in Dresden, had given orders to his 
people to deliver up the brutes to their proper owner, 
and he concluded by entreating Kohlhaas, should he still 
remain in the same mind, to favour someone more worthy 
than himself ^vith the conduct of his affairs. 

When this missive reached him, Kohlhaas was on busi- 
ness in Brandenburg at the same moment that Heinrich 
von Geusau, lord-lieutenant of the district which included 
Kohlhaasenbriick, returned to the city in which he also held 
a military command, and was detained there some time 
in applying to the foundation of sundry' charitable institu- 
tions certain funds that had lately lapsed to the corpora- 
tion. He was particularly engaged upon the measures 
required to enable the sick to avail themselves of the 
healing powers of a recently discovered mineral spring, of 
which a greater idea was entertained than was afterwards 
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found justifiable, and as he, when at court, had often had 
to do with Kohlhaas, he \villingly consented that Herse, 
who still suffered great pain in breathing, should make 
proof of the virtues of the waters. 

It happened that the commandant was giving some orders 
beside the spring into which Kohlhaas had just dipped 
Herse, when a messenger from the dealer's wife came up 
and delivered the letter of which we have spoken : the 
commandant engaged in conversation with the medical 
superintendent, but found time to notice that Kohlhaas 
had let the letter drop, and was standing with the tears 
glistening in his downcast eyes. Impelled by sympathy, 
he approached and enquired if any ill had befallen him ; 
Kohlhaas handed him the letter without a word. Lord 
Henry was already well acquainted with the shameful out- 
rage practised on the dealer, and had been much moved 
by the brutality which had probably rendered Herse help- 
less for life ; and so, with a hasty perusal of the paper, 
he slapped the dealer on the shoulder and bade him take 
heart, for he himself would see justice done. In the 
evening he sent for him and counselled him to draw up a 
petition to the Elector of Brandenburg, which should in- 
clude a short account of the wrong complained of, and a 
prayer for the protection due to a subject of his High- 
ness : to this he bade him annex the letter of the lawyer, 
and he undertook to forward the whole, under cover of a 
packet which lay ready for despatch, direct to the hands 
of the Elector. He was sure, he said, that his Highness 
would not fail, if the political situation were anyway 
favourable, to take the needful proceedings at the covvxt 
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of Dresden, and that was more than would be necessary 
to baffle and render abortive the tricker}- and back-stairs 
influence of Lord Wenzel and his party. Kohlhaas, 
overjoyed, heartily thanked the commandant for this 
fresh proof of his favour, and regretted that he had not at 
once applied direct to his own sovereign, instead of 
labouring unaided at Dresden : he took his leave, and 
having had the document drawn up according to due 
form and precedent, he transmitted it to Lord Henry, 
and returned to Kohlhaasenbriick, fearing less for the 
result of his suit than at any time since he had entered 
upon it 

In a few weeks, however, he received bad news from a 
legal officer in the employ of Lord Henry, who had just 
returned from Potsdam ; it seemed that the Elector had 
handed over the petition to his chancellor, Count Kall- 
heim, and that the latter, instead of taking immediate 
steps for the assertion of the dealer's rights, had con- 
tented himself with making preliminary enquiries from no 
other person than Lord Wenzel himself The officer 
whose carriage was waiting, and who appeared specially 
commissioned to give this information, could afford no 
further answer to Kohlhaas's vehement questioning. All 
he would say was that the commandant begged him to 
have patience, and then, folding his cloak around him, he 
prepared to depart, not, however, before Kohlhaas had 
gleaned from his last words that Count Kallheim was 
related by marriage with the house of Tronka. 

For Kohlhaas all pleasure had departed ; the prattling 
of his children could win no smile from him, and the 
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labour he so much loved — the economy of his farm and 
the choice and training of his horses had become flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. Full of a sad foreboding, he 
waited the lapse of a month, when, according to ex- 
pectation, his groom Herse returned, somewhat better in 
health, and the bearer of a letter from the commandant, 
enclosing the official reply to his petition. Lord Henry 
regretted his inability to do more in his cause, and sent 
him, he said, a copy of the judicial decision that had 
been handed to him at the chancellor's office; and 
would, for his own part, advise him to take back his 
horses from Castle Tronka, and for the future to let 
well alone. The decision was to the effect that, accord- 
ing to the judicial report forwarded from Dresden, he was 
a fomenter of groundless quarrels — that the nobleman 
with whom he had left his horses had no wish to detain 
them — that he should fetch them from the castle, or at all 
events let Lord Wenzel know where he wished to have 
them sent, and that in any case he must have the good- 
ness to abstain in future from pestering the State Chan- 
cery with such quirks and quibbles. 

He foamed at the mouth when he read this letter : the 
loss of the horses was nothing to him : justice was what 
he sought, and he would have felt as deeply had it been a 
question of a couple of dogs. He sat there full of misery, 
looking nervously about him when any sound came from 
without : he feared — and that fear was the greatest agony 
of his life — lest his glance might encounter, at any 
moment, the servants of the nobleman : gazing at the 
gateway, he imagined the famine-stricken horses being led 
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up to the door, and the excuses that would be proffered 
on behalf of my lord ; and then all the enormity of the 
wrong flashed upon him, for he knew that in such a case 
there was nothing for him to do or say. A short time 
elapsed, however, and he learnt from a passing acquaint- 
ance that his steeds were still at work with the farm 
horses at Castle Tronka : this news added fresh annoy- 
ance, for his eyes became open to the rampant injustice 
of human dealings, but above his sorrow there rose a 
triumphant satisfaction at the hard dealing which left no 
room for self-reproach. He now definitely made up his 
mind. A neighbour of his had often talked of increasing 
his farm by the purchase of certain outlying parcels of 
land ; to him he went, and having entered and seated 
himself, he enquired, without more ado, what the fanner 
would bid him in the lump for the whole of his property 
both in Saxony and Brandenburg ; taking stock, houses, 
and land together. At these words, his wife Elizabeth 
grew deadly pale ; her youngest boy was playing on the 
floor behind her ; she turned and lifted him in her arms, 
and while the rosy-cheeked infant toyed with the ribbon 
at her throat, she stood gazing, with the fixity of measure- 
less dread, at a paper which her husband held between 
his fingers. 

The farmer gazed at him with amazement, and asked 
what had put such a queer notion in his head all at once. 
Kohlhaas, assuming all the gaiety he could command, 
replied that the sale of the farm on the banks of the 
Havel was a very old idea of his, and that his neighbour 
must be well aware how often they had talked the matter 
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over ; the house in the suburbs of Dresden he consid- 
ered a mere trifle unworthy of notice, and he pressed 
his friend to decide promptly, as he himself was willing 
immediately to execute a deed of transfer of both prop- 
erties ; adding, with a humour that savoured of irony, 
that Kohlhaasenbriick and the world were not absolutely 
identical, and that there might be things of even more 
import than domestic duties and pleasures. Then, after 
a pause, he continued that he would confess his mind 
was occupied with matters of great weight of which 
his friend might very soon have the chance of hearing ; 
this removed the farmer's doubts and put an end to 
his hesitation, and he said, laughingly, to the farmer's 
wife — who was kissing her child over and over again — 
that he looked to her to see that the purchase-money was 
not claimed in too great a hurry, and, laying on the table 
his hat and stick, which he had been holding between his 
knees, he took the paper handed him by the dealer and 
set himself to read. Kohlhaas, moving his chair nearer, 
explained that it was a deed of transfer he had drawn up 
in such a form as to allow of possession being given 
within a month ; he pointed out that nothing was want- 
ing but the signatures, and the insertion of two sums, 
namely, the purchase-money and the penalty he was pre- 
pared to pay in case he saw reason 'to withdraw from the 
sale within the time specified : and then he briefly bade 
him make an offer, assuring him that he would not let a 
trifle stand in the way of an agreement. All this time 
Elizabeth kept pacing up and down the room ; the ker- 
chief dragged from her bosom by the fondling hands of 
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the child hung from her shoulders insecurely.* The 
farmer said he had no means of estimating the Dresden 
property; but Kohlhaas, who would not be put off, 
pushed towards him the deeds that had passed when it 
was acquired, and replied that he would put it down at a 
hundred gold florins, though his friend would see from 
the papers that it had cost half as much again. 

The farmer reperusing the document found it stipulated 
that he too should have perfect liberty to withdraw within 
a given time, and as the affair appeared more and more 
to his liking, he remarked, still half undecided, that in 
any case he could make no use of the stud, as horse- 
breeding was not in his line : Kohlhaas at once replied 
that he had never an intention of parting with the ani- 
mals, as he had need of them and also of some weapons 
that were hanging in the armoury. The farmer still hesi- 
tated and at last repeated a bid he had once made in a 
joking way one day they were out walking together ; it 
was utterly below the value of the property, but as he 
looked up, Kohlhaas pushed pen and ink towards him 
that he might insert the sum. The farmer could not 
believe his senses ; he asked once again if the dealer were 
really in earnest, but the latter enquired with evident 
irritation whether he took him to be in the habit of playing 
practical jokes ; and, as his manner left no doubt of his 
meaning, his friend took the pen and began to write. He 



* A German nurse wears a wrapper which extendb from shoulder 
to shoulder, and, reaching the waist, covers her arm and the child up 
to Hs neck. 
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ran over the stipulations with a thoughtful air, and coming 
to that one concerning the penalty he crossed it out, but 
added another binding himself to advance a hundred gold 
florins on a mortgage on the Dresden property (which he 
declared he would in no case purchase), and inserted a 
clause giving full freedom to the seller to withdraw from 
the bargain within two months. Kohlhaas, touched by 
this liberality, shook him heartily by the hand, and they 
then proceeded to discuss the mode of payment, and 
agreed that an instalment of one-fourth should be payable 
immediately, and that the balance should be deposited at 
the Hamburg Bank within ninety days from date. The 
dealer, delighted with the way the business had been 
arranged, called for wine to seal the contract, and when 
the maid entered with the bottles, he bade her tell Stem- 
bald, his groom, to saddle his sorrel nag, explaining that 
he must at once be off to the capital, where he had much 
before him ; and giving a sort of half promise to be more 
communicative when he returned, he filled the glasses 
and enquired the latest news about the Poles and Turks, 
who were then at war ; and contrived to entangle the 
farmer in a political discussion in which the latter hazarded 
many conjectures' as to the means and ends of the con- 
tending parties ; the subject, however, was presently ex- 
hausted and then they pledged each other once more and 
parted. 

The moment his friend had quitted the room, Elizabeth 
fell on her knees before him ; 

" If you have any love for me and the children I have 
borne you, — if you have not utterly cast us out of y<^^^ 
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heart — tell me, I beseech you, what these frightful begin- 
nings mean." 

Kohlhaas answered, " Nothing that need disquiet you 
at present, darUng. I have received a legal decision 
in which my suit against Lord Wenzel is termed a non- 
sensical quibble ; and as there must be some misunder- 
standing at the bottom of it, I have determined to present 
with my own hands a fresh petition to His Highness." 

" But why then sell house and land ? " she cried with a 
wild gesture, as she rose to her feet. 

The dealer pressed her to his breast and softly answered, 
"Because, love, I will not stay in a land where I cannot 
have justice. If I must take kicks, I would rather be a 
dog than a man, and I am sure that in this my wife thinks 
with me.^' 

" But how do you know," she asked excitedly, " that 
you cannot have justice ? If you present your petition j 

to His Highness with befitting modesty, what makes you | 

think he will throw it aside, or answer with a flat de- | 

nial ?'' I 

" Well,'' answered Kohlhaas, " if my fears are un- ' 
founded, my house is not yet sold. I know that the 
Elector himself is inclined to the right, •and if I can only 
make my way past the swarm of courtiers that surround 
him and m^et him face to face, I do not doubt that I 
shall get justice, and come back to you and to my wonted 
labours before the week is out; and then,'* he added, | 

kissing her, " I hope to God nothing more may part us to 
the end of our days. But it is best to be prepared for 
everything, and you will carry out my wishes and make 
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arrangements to take the children and go and stay for a 
while with your Aunt in Schwerin, whom you have long 
wished to visit.'' 

" What ! " cried his wife, " go to Schwerin ! Take the 
children across the frontier to Schwerin ! " Horror and 
amazement deprived her of further speech. 

" Certainly/' said Kohlhaas, " and if possible, at once, 
so that I may have nothing to deter me irom taking 
proper measures." 

" Oh I I understand now," she cried, " horses and arms 
are all you need ; the rest may go to the first comer ! '* 
And she turned and threw herself into a chair and wept 
bitterly. 

Kohlhaas was much moved, and drawing near he said ; 

" Darling, what would you have me do ? God blessed 
me with wife and child, with land and flocks, and would 
you bring me to wish for the first time that it had not 
been so?" 

He sat down caressingly beside her, and she threw her 
arms around his neck ; 

" Tell me," he said, as he put back the tresses from 
her brow, "shall I give up the matter? Shall I go to 
the castle, beg back the horses, jump into the saddle, and 
ride home again ? " 

His wife dared not utter the " Yes ! Yes ! ! Yes 111" 
which rose to her lips. She could only look at him through 
her tears and shake her head, aild then drawing him to 
her, cover him with kisses. 

" Well, which shall it be ? " asked Kohlhaas, " if you 
feel that I need the protection of the law in carrying on 
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my business, you must grant me freedom to seek justice 
in my own way." 

He ran and opened the door to the groom who had 
come to say his horse was saddled, and told him that he 
would have to harness the brown geldings next morning 
to convey his mistress to Schwerin. His wife slipped up 
behind him and said she had an idea ; he sat down at his 
desk, and she, wiping her eyes as she leant on him, asked 
whether he would confide to her the petition to be de- 
livered to the Elector at Berlin. Kohlhaas, moved almost 
to tears, drew her upon his knee, and said ; 

" That is out of the question, love. His Highness has 
a swarm of people constantly buzzing about him, and he 
who would have an audience has an evil time of it" 

To this she replied that it was a thousand times easier 
for a woman to gain admittance than a man. 

"Give me the petition," she repeated, "and, if you 
have nothing else in view, I will go bail that it shall 
reach his hands ; he shall — he must have it" 

Kohlhaas had already proved that his wife possessed 
foresight and determination alike ; he enquired what plan 
she had formed as to her conduct. With downcast eyes 
and blushing cheeks she replied that the castellan of the 
electoral palace when on duty years ago in Schwerin had 
known and wooed her ; true, he was now married and the 
father of a family, but she had reason to believe he had 
not quite forgotten her ; indeed, she thought her husband 
had better content himself with simple trust, as she 
hoped to turn to account several matters of which it 
H'ouid take too long to tdl Kohlhaas was radiant with 
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joy, he kissed his wife, and told her to do as she would, 
and that she only needed to be received by the castel- 
lan's wife to have at any moment the opportunity she 
sought He then had the brown geldings put in and 
commending her to the care of his faithful groom Stem- 
bald, he handed the petition into the carriage and bade 
them God speed. 

Of all the unsuccessful efforts he had made to further 
his cause, this turned out the most disastrous. A few 
days later on he saw Stembald enter the yard on foot, 
leading the horses at a snail's pace : Kohlhaas rushed 
out, pale as death, and found his wife lying in the car- 
riage and suffering greatly from a bruise on the right 
breast. From the man he could get no plain account of 
what had happened j but it appeared that the castellan 
was not at home when they arrived, and that they had been 
obliged to take up their quarters in the neighbourhood of 
the palace, whence next morning Elizabeth started, leaving 
orders for Stembald to stay and tend the horses, and 
he had seen nothing more of her till the evening, when 
she was brought back in the condition he saw. He had 
heard that she had pushed her way boldly towards the 
presence of his highness, and that one of the guards, 
impelled only by rude zeal for his master, had — without 
order — struck her with the shaft of his lance. This, at 
least, Stembald had been told by the people who bore 
her unconscious to the inn, for she had not as yet been 
able to speak since for the blood that gushed from her 
mouth. The petiti6n, it seemed, had been afterwards 
taken from her by one of the knights in attendance* 
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Stembald wanted to saddle a horse and ride back with 
the news at once ; but in spite of all the surgeon could 
urge, she had insisted upon being taken back immediately 
to her husband, and had forbidden them to give him any 
warning. Kohlhaas got her to bed ; the journey had com- 
pletely broken her strength, and her whole frame quivered 
every time she drew breath, but still he contrived to keep 
life in her for the space of several days. 

They tried in vain to bring her to herself, that they 
might get out the truth of what had befallen ; but she lay 
there with eyes fixed and glassy and spoke no word ; only 
in' the presence of Death did she recover consciousness. 
A Lutheran clergyman (to which rising sect she, following 
her husband's example, had adhered) had called, and 
sitting by het bedside, was reading with loud and solemn 
voice a chapter in the Bible, when she suddenly raised 
her head, and throwing upon him a glance of sad mean- 
ing, took the book from his hands as though she would 
riot have it readj and passing her fingers through it began 
searching leaf by leaf until at last she found what she 
wanted. . With a sign to Kohlhaas, who sat by the bed, 
she pointed to the verse, " Love your enemies — do good 
to those that hate yon ; " she pressed his hand, and with 
a long look of passionate love, she passed away. 

Kohlhaas thought, " If I forgive Lord Wenzel, so may 
not God forgive me !" He bent over the corpse and 
kissed it, bathing the face with a torrent of tears ; then 
closing the eyes of her he loved, he quitted the room. 
With the advance of the hundred florins which he had 
already received from the farmer, on his Dresden property, 
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he prepared for Elizabeth's interment on a scale rather 
befitting a princess than the wife of a simple trader ; he 
had an oak coffin made, studded with massive brass nails 
and bound with the same metal, and therein he placed 
a silken cushion with tassels of silver and gold thread : 
the grave was eight yards deep, walled within with masonry, 
and he himself overlooked the work, standing on the 
brink with his youngest infant on his arm. When the day 
of the funeral came round, the body was robed in pure 
white and placed in the chief room covered with a black 
pall. 

The minister had just finished an eloquent address 
beside the coffin, when Kohlhaas received the royal 
answer to the petition which the dead woman had borne : 
it was to the effect that he should fetch his horses from 
Castle Tronka, and not trouble the state any further in 
the matter on pain of instant imprisonment. When the 
grave had been filled in and the cross planted thereon, 
he dismissed those who had been present to render the 
last offices, and returned home. Once more, he threw 
himself on his knees beside the bed of the departed, and 
then betook himself to the business of revenge. He sat 
down and drew up a decree, wherein, by virtue of the 
authority native to him, he condemned Lord Wenzel of 
Tronka to present himself, with the horses which had 
been reduced to such evil plight in his fields, within three 
days at Kohlhaasenbriick, there to serve in person about 
them till they should be restored to their former con- 
dition : this decree he despatched to the castle by a 
mounted messenger, with instructions to deliver it, and 
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thea make the best of his way back . without losing a 
moment 

When the three days' grace had elapsed without anything 
having been seen or heard of the horses, he summoned 
Herse, and explained to him the commands he had laid 
upon Lord Wenzel as to the tending of the animals ; and 
enquired whether Herse had a mind to strike spurs with 
him for the castle and haul his lordship thence by force ; 
he further asked whether, when they had taken him and 
set him to work in the stables at Kohlhaasenbriick, Herse 
felt able and willing to correct with a cut of his whip any 
occasional tendency to laziness. When Herse caught the 
import of his words, he shouted ; 

" This very day, an' if you will, master." He swore he 
would plait a thong ten strands thick to teach the rascal 
how to use the curry-comb. Kohlhaas said no more; 
but went and gave up possession of the house, despatch- 
ing the children ere evening beyond the frontier to the 
care of his relations in Schwerin, and when night fell he 
gathered his servants together, seven in number, each true 
as steel, and bound to him for life and death ; he armed 
and mounted them, and with them sallied forth towards 
Castle Tronka. 

At dusk of the third day, he and his little band rode 
beneath the walls. The toll-collector and the gate-keeper 
were standing talking together beneath the archway when 
the eight dashed in, overthrowing them in their course ; 
they spurred into the courtyard, and, while some set fire 
to the sheds and other woodwork, Herse made his way 
up thQ winding staircase to the castellan's rooms. He 
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found his man playing cards with the steward — both 
partly undressed, — and fell upon the twain, cut and 
thrust, sparing nothing. At the same time, Kohlhaas 
sped to the great hall of the castle. His coming was like 
the judgment of God. My lord was just stirring the 
laughter of a knot of young friends by a recital of the 
summons the horse-dealer had served upon him ; but 
while reading it, he caught the hoarSe tones of his enemy 
in the court below ; pallid as a corpse, he threw down the 
paper, and warning all present to look to their lives, 
vanished from the place. Kohlhaas being confronted at 
the door by a certain Sir Hans of Tronka, seized him by 
the throat and hurled him into a corner, spattering his 
brains upon the walls ; while his servants made short work 
of the rest who had armed themselves, by securing them 
or forcing them to flight. But the dealer sought Lord 
Wenzel in vain ; no one had seen him, and finding that 
the terrified prisoners could tell nothing, he burst open 
with a kick the doors leading to the inner apartments, and 
sword in hand essayed every possible hiding-place, still, 
however, in vain ; at last he came down, cursing, into the 
courtyard, and gave orders to set a guard at every point 
by which he might escape. 

Meanwhile, smoke and flame broke forth on every 
side ; the fire, leaping from the sheds, had seized first 
upon the main building and then upon the wings. Stem- 
bald and three more were tearing everything that hand 
could move and piling it for booty in the yard. With 
loud shouts they greeted Herse when he thrust his head 
from the window above and hurled down the dead bodies 
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of the castellan and steward with those of their wives and 
children. As Kohlhaas was descending the staircase, an 
old rheumatic housekeeper of my lord's, threw herself at 
his feet whining for mercy ; he asked where her master 
was, and she replied with cracked and trembling voice, 
that she thought he had taken refuge in the chapel ; he 
called trv'o of his men, and for lack of keys, broke in the 
door with axe and crowbar, and overturning bench and 
altar, was maddened wth the discovery that his victim 
had fled. 

Just as Kohlhaas was sallying from the chapel, it 
chanced that a lad belonging to the castle, came running 
to try and save his lordship's chargers, which were stabled 
in a vast stone building now threatened by the flames ; 
Kohlhaas who had just caught sight of his two geldings, 
stopped him and, pointing to the thatched shed in which 
they were secured, asked why he did not bring them out ; 
the lad replied that the place was on fire, and taking the 
key, attempted to open the door of the stable. Kohlhaas 
knocked him aside and snatching the key savagely from 
the door, threw it over the wall ; and then amid the ruth- 
less laughter of his men, he so belaboured the lad with the 
flat of his sword that he was fain to rush into the burning 
shed and unloose the brutes ; he had barely seized their 
halters, when the roof fell in, and his face was corpse- 
like when he struggled forth out of the smoke into the 
yard. Kohlhaas no longer heeded him and turned his 
back upon him once and again, but the lad followed to 
where he was standing with several of his servants, and 
when at last he faced him and asked what he should now 
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do with the horses, Kohlhaas lifted his foot and launched 
at him so savage a kick that had it taken him, it must 
have been his death. Then without deigning another 
syllable, he mounted his brown steed and leaving his men 
to their unholy business, rode beneath the archway and 
there awaited the dawn of day. 

When morning broke, nothing was left of the castle but 
the bare walls, and within these there remained not a 
soul but Kohlhaas and his little band ; when the sun 
poured his light into every nook and cranny, the dealer 
dismounted and once more explored every possible hiding- 
place : hard as it was to abandon his fondest hope, he 
was forced to confess himself baffled, and so, full of bitter 
chagrin, he despatched Herse and others to make en- 
quiries in the neighbourhood as to the direction of the 
nobleman's flight and his probable place of refuge. He 
was much disquieted when the name of the convent of 
Erlabrunn on the Mulde occurred to him, for he knew 
full well the fame for beneficence and Christian charity 
enjoyed by the Abbess Antonia of Tronka, throughout 
the country-side, and it seemed only too likely to our 
wretched hero that Lord Wenzel had had recourse to her 
in his need, for Antonia was his aunt, and had had the 
care of his early years. Having duly considered this, 
Kohlhaas went up into the castellan's tower (the only 
part that had in some measure escaped devastation) and 
there drew up one of those proclamations which came to 
be styled " Kohlhaas Decrees,^' wherein he summoned 
the whole country to take notice, that, for a just cause, 
there was war between him and the Lord of Tronka, and 
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fodadc any to give him aid : further denoandng die pun- 
ishment of death and desmiction ot th&r pn^>erty by 
fire, against all such — be they even relations and personal 
firiends — ^as, having the opporttmitr. shoaW not deliver 
the man up to him, Kohlhias. This declaration he spread 
abroad, making it known to travellers and to those who 
were well inclined to him, and straightway despatched a 
copy of it to Lady Antonia at Erlabrunn by the hands of 
his serv-ant Waldmann. He now held a parley with sun- 
dry of the noble's serx-ing men. who. discontented with 
their condition and attracted by the hope of plunder, had 
desired to enter his band : he armed them as foot sol- 
diers with crossbow and dagger, and taught them to 
mount behind the horsemen on the march : he then had 
all the booty brought together and selling it off-hand, dis- 
tributed what it fetched fairly among his followers, with 
whom he aften^ards indulged in a fen** hours' repose from 
his lamentable task. 

About midday. Herse came in and confirmed what his 
heart, always inclined to sad foreboding, had already 
whispered : Lord Wenzel had fled to the convent, and 
was at that moment in the apartments of his aunt, Lady 
Antonia, at Erlabrunn. It appeared that he had got 
through a little sallyport that issued high up in the outer 
wall, and had groped his way down a narrow covered 
flight of stone steps that led to where some boats were 
moored : so at least Herse believed, for he had found out 
that about morning the inhabitants of a village further 
down the Elbe, who had assembled to watch the conflag- 
ration^ were startled by the arrival of the nobleman in a 
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cobble, without sail or oars, and that from thence he had 
obtained a conveyance and had driven with all speed 
towards Erlabrunn. 

Kohlhaas drew a long breath at this news, and learn- 
ing in answer to his enquiry that the horses had been fed, 
he gave the word to mount, and drew rein within three 
hours beneath the walls of Erlabrunn : amid the mutter- 
ing of distant thunder, the dealer rode into the convent 
yard followed by his men >vith torches alight. His servant 
Waldmann came out to meet them, and was saying he had 
served the decree according to orders, when the leader's 
eye fell upon the Abbess and her steward disputing angrily 
at the convent door : the latter a little, old, whitehaired 
man drew back suddenly with a menacing glance towards 
Kohlhaas, and ran to call his people to arms, leaving the 
Abbess free, who descending the steps, bearing in her 
hand a silver bust of Him who died upon the Cross, and 
followed by all her nuns, threw herself pale as death in 
front of Kohlhaas's steed. 

The dealer signed to Herse and Stembald, who quickly 
mastered the unarmed steward, and dragged him a pris- 
oner among their party ; he then turned to the Abbess, 
and sternly demanded the whereabouts of Lord Wenzel 
The Abbess, loosing a ring from her girdle to which was 
attached a great bunch of keys, answered ; 

"In Wittenberg, good sir," adding with trembling 
voice, " Fear God and do no wrong." 

These words hurled Kohlhaas back into the hell of 
baffled vengeance, and he put spurs to his horse, and was 
about to give the word " Burn ! Burn ! " wheu a U^xxv^Wr 
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doos thunderbolt buried itself in the earth close beside 
him. Kohlhaas reined in his steed and asked if she had 
received his summons. She answered with weak and 
scarcely audible voice ; 

" But just now.'* 

" When ? " he roared. 

" But this moment, by the God that made me," she 
said, " two full hours after my cousin's departure." 

This Waldmann confirmed, 'mid the threatening glances 
and angry mutterings of the band, stammering out his 
tale of how he had made all speed, but was delayed 
in crossing the Mulde which was swollen by the rains : 
Kohlhaas tried to control himself, and at that moment, 
a violent shower of rain extinguished the torches and 
flooded the pavement ; it brought the relief his breast 
needed, and abruptly raising his hat to the kneeling 
Abbess he shouted to his men ; 

" On, lads ; our way lies to Wittenberg," put spurs to 
his horse and galloped out. 

That night he was compelled to pass at a roadside inn, 
as the horses were exhausted and needed a day's rest. 
He reflected upon his position and convinced himself 
that with only a mere handful of followers — ten in all — 
even he dare not venture to assail so strong a place. He 
therefore drew up a second decree, wherein, after a brief 
statement of what had befallen him, he summoned every 
good christian (such was his style) to take part in his 
just pursuit of that enemy of all mankind. Lord Wenzel 
of Tronka ; promising to such as presented themselves 
a bounty in hand, and a ^a\i ?.l\are of all booty. In 
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of the world, and one who obeyed God only/' a morbid 
and crude extravagance, which nevertheless did not fail 
to attract a crowd of rascals who had lost their means of 
subsistence by the proclamation of peace with Poland, 
and to whom the ring of money and the prospect of 
plunder were indeed a God's providence. In a few days, 
his band reckoned more than thirty, and with these he 
felt strong enough to attempt the destruction of Witten- 
berg with fire. He crossed to the right bank of the 
Elbe and encamped with men and horses beneath the 
roof of a ruined barn in the solitude of a vast and gloomy 
forest which then lay round about the town. Thence he 
despatched Sternbald in disguise to obtain information ; 
and on Whitsun-eve, having learnt that his decree was 
already known to the inhabitants, he bade his men arm 
themselves, and coming on the place after nightfall when 
all were wrapped in sleep, set fire to it in several quarters 
at once. While his band was busy pillaging in the sub- 
urbs, he himself attached to the door of a church a paper 
wherein it was stated that he, Kohlhaas, was the incen- 
diary, and that if Lord Wenzel were not given up to him, 
he was determined to do his work so well that (as he 
expressed it) he would not need to turn a comer to find 
him. 

The horror and alarm of the citizens at this unexampled 
outrage were beyond description. By good fortune — 
the night being calm — not more than nineteen buildings 
fell a prey to the flames, though among them a church 
was numbered. At break of day, when some headway 
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ad been made against the conflagration, the old lord- 
ieutenant Otto of Gorgas sent out a troop of fifty men 
to follow up and crush this bloodthirsty madman. The 
ofiicer in command whose name was Cierstenberg, how- 
ever, so mismanaged matters that, instead of overthrowing 
Kohlhaas, he brought him a dangerous accession of war- 
like fame : he divided his force into several parties thinking 
to cut off the robber's retreat and so overwhelm him, but 
the latter, holding his men well together, fell on the sol- 
diers in detail, and cut them up witli such effect that ere 
evening fell, not one remained to draw sword for the city 
that was so anxiously awaiting victor}'. Kohlhaas lost 
several of his band in these encounters, but that did not 
hinder him from again setting hrc to the place the very 
next morning, and so faithfully were his orders executed, 
that a large number of houses and almost all the bams 
and outbuildings of the suburbs were reduced to ashes. 
This time he nailed a copy of his decree, not to a church 
door, but to the door of the town hall itself, subjoining 
an account of the combat of the previous day with the 
story of Gerstenberg's fate. 

The lord lieutenant was beside himself at this insolence, 
and with several knights who had volunteered, he placed 
himself at the head of one hundred and fifty men. In 
compliance with Lord Wenzel's written petition, he des- 
patched an armed guard to protect him from the violence 
of the people, who were determined to have him away. 
He set ont])Osls in all the villages round and parties to 
patrol the ram] ails, and having taVen every precaution 
for tht^ defenee of the city, started on St. Gervase's Day 
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to assail in person the dragon that was wasting the land. 
The horse-dealer was, however, wise enough to 'avoid a 
meeting with such a force, and by a series of skilful 
manoeuvres he decoyed the lord lieutenant a distance of 
twenty miles from Wittenberg ; and then contrived to 
trick him into the belief that, appalled by such a display 
of power, he had fled across the frontier into Branden- 
burg. Whereupon he doubled back, and arriving by a 
forced march at nightfall of the third day, he a third 
time set fire to the city. Herse made his way, in disguise, 
within the walls, entrusted with the execution of this 
hazardous villainy. The flames were caught by a sharp 
breeze from the north and raged so terribly that in less 
than three hours, forty-two houses, two churches, several 
convents and schools, and the official residence of the 
lord lieutenant himself were blackened, smoking ruins. 

Lord Otto, who imagined his foe far away in Bran* 
denburg, was soon overtaken by the news. He returned 
by forced marches and found the place in the wildest 
uproar. The people had gathered in thousands before 
Lord Wenzel's house, — now fortified with heavy timbers — 
and with fierce outcries were demanding the nobleman's 
•instant expulsion. The whole common council w^re 
present in their robes, headed by two of their number 
named Jenkens and Otto. In vain the latter sought to 
persuade the mob that they were powerless in the mattet 5 
again and again they urged that they must await the 
return of the courier with the permit of the state chan^ 
eery for the transfer of the nobleman to the capital, but 
they could not get a hearing. The unreasoning mass 
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heeded not mere words, but fell savagely on some 
of the council-men who had advised strong repressive 
measures. Armed with pikes and clubs, they were just 
about to storm the building when the lord lieutenant 
rode in at the head of his horsemen. This nobleman 
whose mere presence usually sufficed to inspire awe and 
obedience, had but a moment before, made a lucky cap- 
ture. As if to compensate for his bootless expedition, he 
chanced upon three stragglers close to the gates of the 
town, who proved to be of the robbers' band. He had 
them ironed in full view of the seething mass and with 
skilful tact began assuring the magistrates that he was on 
the track of Kohlhaas himself, and had good hope that 
he too would soon be in like case. This and the pres- 
ence of the formidable force under his orders, served to 
assuage in some degree the fury of the populace ; and 
little by little, he brought them to concede the necessity 
of waiting till an answer came from Dresden. He dis- 
mounted and with several of his knights, approached the 
nobleman's house ; he ordered the removal of the timber 
defences, and entering, he found Lord Wenzel in the 
hands of two doctors who were trying to restore con- 
sciousness by the aid of essences and other stimulants : 
he had fallen, it seemed, frofn one fainting fit into an- 
other. Lord Otto felt that this was no time to reproach 
him with the misery his evil conduct had brought upon 
others, but with a glance of cold contempt, he bade him 
dress and accompany the party to the city prison, where 
his safety would be provided for. 
A steel cap was placed upon Lord WenzeVs head, and 
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he was invested with his doublet — his breast partly open 
for the sake of air — and he then went forth, supported 
on one side by the lord lieutenant, and on the other by 
his brother-in-law, Count von Gerschau. His appearance 
was the signal for imprecations loud and deep. The 
troops hardly restrained the hooting, yelling, and blas- 
pheming multitude : they called him a blood-sucker, a 
pest to the country, a grinder of the faces of the poor, 
the curse of Wittenberg and the perdition of Saxony. 
They had a miserable march of it through the still smoking 
ruins of the city, Lord Wenzel frequently unconsciously 
letting fall his steel cap, which was as often replaced by a 
knight who followed him. At last they reached the prison, 
where, under cover of a strong guard, he was conducted 
into a massive tower and vanished from the sight of the 
tnultitude. Meanwhile, the return of the courier with 
the Electoral mandate from Dresden gave fresh cause of 
anxiety to the council. The government, to whom a most 
urgent supplication had been addressed, refused to enter- 
tain the question of the transfer of the nobleman, until 
the outlaw should be in the hands of justice. On the 
contrary, the lord lieutenant received strict orders to use 
all the force at his disposal to shield the person of Lord 
Wenzel, with the remark that he must not be removed 
from his present dwelling, as in every spot he would 
equally need the protection of the law. On the other 
hand, to tranquilize in some degree the minds of the good 
people of Wittenberg, they were informed that a body of 
five hundred men, under the command of Prince Fred- 
erick of Meissen, were already on the march to hinder 
any further molestation on the part of Ko\v\\va"as>, 
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Lord Otto saw at once that an answer such as this was 
of all things the least likely to soothe the populace. In 
a series of skirmishes without the walls, the advantage 
had been on the side of the dealer, and rumour had in 
consequence exaggerated his power to threatening dimen- 
sions, while his way of carrying on war — with pitch, straw, 
and sulphur, in the hands of incendiaries in disguise, in 
the thickest of the night — ^was such as to baffle the vigi- 
lance of a force far stronger than that with which the 
Prince of Meissen was advancing. He therefore, after 
due consideration, resolved wholly to suppress the royal 
rescript, and merely had placarded about copies of a letter 
in which Prince Frederick announced his coming. At 
dawn of the following day, according to his orders, a 
covered cart drove up to the gate of the prison, and after 
a short delay took the road to Leipsic, under escort of 
four heavily armed horsemen, who hinted vaguely to those 
they encountered that they were bound for the Pleissen- 
burg.* Having thus somewhat allayed the popular dis- 
quietude about a man whose mere existence brought fire 
and sword upon all about him, he headed a detachment 
of three hundred strong and marched to effect a junction 
with the Prince. Meanwhile, by virtue of the curious 
prominence which the deeds of Kohlhaas had given him 
in the state, his band had augmented till he counted more 
than a hundred followers ; he had also accumulated a 
store of weapons at Jessen, whence he was enabled to 
equip each fresh recruit. Getting wind of the double 



♦ A stronghold in Leipsic, on the River Pleisse. 
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Storm abaut to break upon his head, he resolved to meet 
it with the speed of a tornado and scatter it while it was 
brewing. Accordingly, he made all preparations, and 
twenty four hours later surprised the Prince of Meissen 
in his night quarters at Miihlberg. His groom Herse 
fell by his side at the first onset ; a bitter loss, but one 
that filled him with such insatiable rage, that, after a three 
hours' conflict, he completely broke the enemy, and drove 
them in confusion from the town, — whence the Prince, 
bleeding from many wounds and helpless amid the panic 
and confusion of his men, had no choice but to retreat 
on Dresden. Emboldened to rashness by his triumph, 
Kohlhaas wheeled round, and long before the news could 
travel thither, fell upon the lord lieutenant near the village 
of Damerow. In the open field and while daylight lasted 
he made head against him : the slaughter was terrible, 
but Lord Otto was forced at last to entrench himself in 
the churchyard. There the dealer would infallibly have 
assailed him at break of day, had not a spy brought news 
of the defeat at Muhlberg, which made the old noble- 
man think it wiser forthwith to beat a retreat to Witten- 
berg, and there await a more favourable opportunity. 

Within five days after the rout of these two bodies, 
Kohlhaas rode before Leipsic, and set the town ablaze 
at three points. In the decree he now circulated, he 
styled himself, " A viceregent of the Archangel Michael, 
who had come to avenge with fire and sword the knavery 
of which the world was full, upon all who had taken the 
part of Lord Wenzel." He surprised Liitzen Castle, and 
having established his position, he summoned the people 
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to gather thither and aid in bringing about a better order 
of things. This last document of his, bore above his 
signature the insane phrase, " Given from our Castle of 
Liitzen, seat of the provisional government of the world ! " 
By great good fortune a heavy fall of rain checked the 
conflagration, and so quickly were the usual means ap- 
plied, that only a few booths near the Pleissenburg fell a 
prey to the flames. Nevertheless, the citizens were in the 
wildest alarm at the proximity of the raging incendiary, 
and more especially as he believed that Lord Wenzel was 
within their walls. A troup of a hundred and fifty men 
at arms, who were despatched against him, fled back in 
hopeless rout ; and the chief magistrate, seeing that he 
could not keep the field, had no help for it but to secure 
the gates and call out the bulk of the citizens to keep 
watch and ward upon the ramparts. In vain did he essay, 
by placards and handbills sewn broadcast in the hamlets 
round, to bring the robber to believe that the nobleman 
was not in the Pleissenburg. In like manner, the horse- 
dealer made known hir conviction to the contrary, and 
further declared that if he was not there, he would act as 
though he were, until the place of his abode were plainly 
signified to him. The elector was informed by a courier 
of the distress of the city : he replied that he was at that 
moment assembling an army of two thousand men, which 
he intended to command in person, for the relief of the 
city and the capture of Kohlhaas : at the same time he, 
by letter, severely rebuked Lord Otto for the mischievous 
and inconsiderate device he had employed to free his own 
district from the robber's presence. Scarcely were the 



messengers despatched, when all Saxony — more particu- 
larly the capital — was confounded by the report of a 
placard which had been posted up in the villages about 
Leipsic. It was addressed to Kohlhaas, and was to the 
effect that Lord Wenzel was at Dresden, with his cousins 
Lords Hinz and Kunz. 

At this .juncture, Dr. Martin Luther came forward, 
trusting by the force of his eloquence and the authority 
of his high position, to be able to restrain Kohlhaas within 
the bounds of social order. He believed firmly in that 
innate truthfulness which was still strong within the in- 
cendiary's breast ; and, bent upon making himself felt, 
he had a placard addressed to him, posted up in all the 
market places of the Electorate. 

It ran as follows : 

" Unto thee, Kolilhaas, who dost pretend to have com- 
mission to wield the sword of Justice, do I speak ; unto 
thee who art full of injustice from the crown of thy head 
to the sole of thy foot ! What crime is this, I ask thee, 
rash fool, to which the frantic blindness of thy passion 
hath impelled thee ? Because thy sovereign, whose sub- 
ject thou art, hath rejected thy suit — a suit for a thing of 
mean value — thou, miserable man, are gone forth with 
fire and sword, and like a ravening wolf hast broken into 
the peaceful fold, of which thy liege lord is guardian. 
Tell me, prithee, thou who dost misguide men with false 
and malicious pretences, canst thou hope therewith to 
meet thy God on that day when all hearts shall be opened ? 
How is it thou darest assert that right was denied thee ? 
After a few careless tappmgs at the gate of authority, 
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didst tfaou not turn to thine own eril tveast for counsd, 
and pricked by the sting of mean personal revenge aban- 
don all further e£R>rt ? If a bench of tipstaves and beadles 
make away with a letter or suppress a legal sentence, are 
they then thy governors? Must I tdl thee, O thou 
abandoned of God, that thy governors wit not of thy 
cause — that that sovereign 'gainst whom thou hast risen, 
knoweth not even thy name ? Bethink thee, that when 
thou comest before the thrcme of God and utterest thy 
complaint, he whom thou would'st accuse will come for- 
ward with free and open mien and will say, ' Unto this 
man, O Lord, did I no wrong ; for even o( his being I 
wot nothing.* Know that the sword thou dost wield is the 
brand of a robber and a murderer; thou art not the 
soldier of a righteous God, but a rebel ; and thy fete on 
earth shall be the wheel and the gallows, and beyond this 
present, that damnation which awaits the deeds of the 
godless." 

When this epistle was made known to him, Kohlhaas 
was working out a fresh plan for laying I^ipsic in ashes. 
He had attached no weight to the notice which stated that 
I^rd Wenzel was still in Dresden, because it was anony- 
mous and therefore of no authority. Stembald and 
Waldmann were the first to catch sight of Luther's placard, 
affixed — by whom no one knew — within the castle gate- 
way : and it threw them into the greatest consternation. 
For some days they cherished the hope that it would meet 
the eye of their leader, and that thus they would be spared 
a most ungracious task. They were disappointed, how- 
ever; Kohlhaas showed himself only in the evenings, and 
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then was gloomy and thoughtful, uttering nothing but the 
needful commands. One morning, therefore, they took 
courage and determined to draw his attention to it. A 
couple of his men had been caught plundering in the 
vicinity, in direct contravention of his orders, and Kohl- 
haas had condemned them to death by hanging. He 
returned from the place of execution in the same moody 
state into which he had relapsed since the issue of his 
last decree. Carried before him on a red morocco cushion 
with golden tassels was a massive sword, flame-shaped, 
like that of the angel who guarded the gates of Eden, 
and as he passed in, followed by twelve of his company 
bearing lighted torches, the people shrank back timidly. 
He was just within the gateway when his two servants 
stepped from behind the pillar to which the placard was 
affixed, and presented themselves before him with their 
swords under their arms, a circumstance which could not 
fail to arrest his glance. 

The dealer, immersed in thought, and with his head 
sunk upon his breast, at this moment looked up and saw 
the two men ; he started, and they were reverently with- 
drawing, when with a few brisk paces he approached the 
pillar. Who shall depict the agony of his soul, when, at 
the foot of the letter which imputed to him the foulest 
injustice, he found subscribed the name of all names to 
which he clung with fondest love and deepest reverence : 
that of Martin Luther? A dark flush overspread his 
features ; doffing his helmet, he twice perused the epistle 
from beginning to end, and then, with wavering glance, 
returned to his men as though he would address them^ 
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but said nothing. He took the paper firom the pillar, 
read it through yet once again, and cried ; 

" Waldmann 1 saddle me my horse ! Stembald, follow 
me within 1 "^ and dien disappeared from their midst 

It had needed no more than those few words c^ the 
great teacher to check him in full career, when his power 
for evil was at its hdghL He assimied the dress of a 
Thtuingian peasant, and summoning several of his most 
reliable men, he placed Stembald in command of the 
party assembled at Lutzen ; explaining that business of 
importance called him to Wittenberg, and that no attack 
need be feared within three days ; he then took his de- 
paitore promising to return within that time. Under an 
assumed name, he took up his quarters in a little inn at 
Wittenberg, and at nightfall — carrying beneath his cloak 
a pair of pistols which he had captured at Castle Tronka 
— he made his way to Luther's residence. 

The doctor was sitting at his desk, engaged with a heap 
of books and manuscripts ; but seeing a stranger push 
open the door, enter, and then carefully bolt it behind 
him, he enquired who he was, and what was his business. 
With a half-fearful consciousness of the terror he was 
causing, the man advanced, and doffing his hat respect- 
fully, said ; 

" I am Michael Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer ! " 

Luther sprang from his chair and cried ; 

" Get thee from hence, thou villain ! thy breath is the 
plague and the sight of thee perdition ! '' He was push- 
ing past the table to where a bell stood, when Kohlhaas, 
without stirring from the spot, drew a pistol and said; 
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" Most reverend sir, touch but that bell, and this shall 
lay me dead at your feet ; be seated, and lend me your 
ear ; were you among the angels whose psalms you are 
inditing, you would not be safer than with me." 

Luther resumed his seat, and asked ; " What would you 
with me ? " 

Kohlhaas replied ; 

" I come to disprove your accusation that I am an un- 
just man. In your epistle, you declare that those in 
authority wot not of my cause : go to, then ; procure me 
a safe conduct to Dresden, and I will lay my suit before 
them in person." 

These words at once puzzled the doctor, and somewhat 
allayed his fears ; 

" Godless and terrible evil-doer ! '' he cried, " who gave 
thee the right to set thyself up a judge and fall upon the 
Lord of Tronka ? Foiled at the castie, by whose author- 
ity didst thou dare to carry fire and sword into the heart 
of the community that shields him ? " 

Kohlhaas answered, " By no one, most reverend sir, 
was this authority granted to me : I was deceived and 
misled by information I received from Dresden. The 
war I wage against the community is a crime, if, as you 
have pledged your word, I was never cast out from its 
midst." 

" Cast out ! '' Luther exclaimed, " what mad idea hath 
seized thee? Who could have cast thee out from the 
community in which thou wast bred ? Nay, canst quote 
me one — be he who he might — as long as nations have 
been on earth, who has thus been cast out ? " 
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Kohlhaas answered, clenching his fist, " I call him an 
outcast to whom the protection of tiie law is denied. I 
need that protection in the peaceful exercise of my calling; 
for that, and that alone, I and mine seek security in the 
bosom of a community, and whoso denies it to me casts 
me out to the savages of the wilderness, and — who will 
dispute it? — ^himself places in my hands the club that 
serves for my own defence.'' 

" Who denied thee the protection of the law ? Did I 
not write that thy plaint had never reached the ear of thy 
^sovereign ? If his ministers bring not forward the suits 
that are preferred, or abuse his hallowed name without 
his knowledge, who but God can call him to account for 
the choice of such servants ? and art thou — thou God- 
alMUQcJaned man of wrath — art thou empowered to bring 
him to justice therefore ? '' 

. " Go to ! " Kohlhaas answered. " If my sovereign has 
UPt cast me out, I will return once more to the community 
he protects. Again I say, procure me a safe-conduct to 
Dresden, and I will disband the force now gathered before 
X.iitzen, and will depart to urge the suit that was rejected 
by the. tribunal of my country." 

Luther sat fretfully tossing about the papers that lay on 
J)is .desk and remained silent. The high ground this mar- 
vellous man took in dealing with the state was not to his 
t;aste. Recalling to mind the judicial decision which was 
forwarded from Kohlhaasenbriick to Lord Wenzel, he 
enquired what Kohlhaas was minded to demand from the 
tribunal at Dresden. The dealer answered ; 
" Chastisement of the nobleman, according to the letter 



of the law ; restoration of the horses to their former ooir* 
dition, and compensation for the losses which my servant 
Herse,who fell at Miihiberg, sustained through the violence 
practised on us." ' 

• 

" Compensation for losses ! " cried Luther, ** Hasf 
gotten thee thousands on thousands from Jew and ChrSs-' 

r 

tian by bills and mortgages to further thy wild, fanciful 
revenge ? Wilt thou add these to thy account when the 
day of reckoning comes ? '' ■ ' ■ \ 

" God forbid 1 " Kohlhaas returned ; " house and land, 
the wealth I possessed, are gone ; these I ask not back, 
nay not even the cost I was at to bury my wife. Herse's' 
old mother will produce a note of the expenses of his ill^' 
ness, and a list of the articles her son lost at Castle Tronka,' 
and the government may refer to an expert the asse^stfient 
of the damage I suffered by the delay in the sale of the- 
horses." 

Luther said, " Mad and terrible man, thou art beyond 
all comprehension," and with steadily fixed gaze, continued, 
" When thy sword hath already gotten thee the most fear- 
ful vengeance on the head of this man, what impels thee 
to demand a judgment against him, which, when it falls 
at length, will be but dust in the balance ? " 

A tear rolled down Kohlhaas's cheek as he answered, 
" Most reverend sir, this thing has cost me my wife : 
Kohlhaas would show the world that she did not perish 
in an unjust cause. Give me my will in this matter and 
let the voice of justice be heard. All else that may be 
in dispute between us, I yield to your decision." 

Luther said to him, " If matters be as publit report 
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states, thy demand is just, and hadst . thou referred thy 
claim to the decision of thy sovereign before assuming the 
business of revenge, I doubt not that — item by item — ^it 
would have been granted thee. But, consider well, had 
it not been better thou hadst forgiven Lord Wenzel for 
the sake of Him who saved thee, and hadst taken the 
brutes by the halters and ridden them home, wretched 
and famine-stricken as they were, to fatten in thine own 
stAbles at Kohlhaasenbriick ? " 

Kohlhaas walked to the window and answered, '' May 
be ; may be ; yet perchance not Had I known they 
would have been fed on my wife's heart's blood, may be, 
reverend sir, I would have acted as you say, and not 
spared a bushel or two of oats. But now they have cost 
me so dear, let things have their course ; be the judgment 
ffvtn that is my right, and let Lord Wenzel get me my 
nags into condition." 

Luther again applied himself to his papers. For a 
while he was lost in thought, but at last turned to Kohl- 
haas and said that he would essay to mediate between 
him and the Elector. He begged him to suspend all 
forther operations with the force at Liitzen, adding that, 
if His Highness granted the safe-conduct, it would be 
made known by public proclamation. Kohlhaas bent down 
to kiss his hand, but he waived him away and continued ; 

" Whether the Elector will let mercy take the place of 
justice, I know not. I have heard that he has already 
assembled an army to assail you in your quarters ; but, 
be that as it may, rest assured that if I fail the fault will 
not be mine«" 
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his kerchief to his eyes : but observing that Luther was 
again busy writing, and hearing the vain attempts of the 
man to unclose the bolted door, he rose and opened it 
for him. Luther with a side-glance at the stranger, bade 
the amanuensis light him out; the man seemed much 
puzzled at the presence of the unknown visitor, but took 
the house key from a nail and waited at the half-open 
door. Kohlhaas with his hat between his hands, spoke 
once more with deep emotion ; 

"Most reverend sir,'' he said, " I cannot then hope to 
partake of that which I desired ! I cannot be reconciled 
to !" 

Luther broke in hastily " To thy Saviour ? No ; to thy 
sovereign, perhaps. I have promised I will do what in 
me lies.'* 

Thereupon he signed to his attendant to comply with 
his orders without delay. Kohlhaas pressed his hands 
upon his breast with a look of bitter agony, and following 
the man downstairs vanished into the night 

The next day Luther despatched a missive to the 
Elector of Saxony. He took occasion in the first place 
to blame severely the conduct of the Lords Hinz and 
Kunz, respectively cup-bearer and chamberlain to his high- 
ness, who, as was well known, had found means to set 
aside the suit of Kohlhaas. Then with his characteristic 
frankness, he declared that, considering the evil end of so 
evil a beginning, there was no wiser course open than the 
acceptance of the horse-dealer's proposition, and the im- 
mediate promulgation of an amnesty for past misdeeds, 
/>reJiminary to the resumption of legal proceedings. The 
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public mind, he remarked, was already perilously excited 
in the man's favour ; so much so, that even in the thrice 
devasted Wittenberg he had found partizans. Should his 
offer be rejected, there could be little doubt but that he 
would publish the matter abroad with invidious comments 
on the conduct of the government, and matters might be 
brought to such a pass that the power of the state might 
be paralysed. He concluded by saying that in this case 
the danger of negotiating with an armed rebel must be 
overlooked : Kohlhaas had been in a manner cast without 
the pale of society by the treatment to which he had been 
subjected ; he was also properly a foreigner, and if they 
wished to avoid a dilemma, it was the wiser course to re- 
gard him rather as an enemy that had crossed the frontier, 
than as a subject who had risen against his sovereign. 

When the Elector received this letter, several of the first 
nobles of his court were present. Prince Christian of 
Meissen, Generalissimo of the Electorate and uncle of 
the Prince Frederick who was still lying sick of the 
wounds received at Mlihlberg, was at his side. The lord- 
chancellor stood near, and around were Count Wrede, 
Count Kallheim president of the tribunal, and the Lords 
Hinz and Kunz, the former cup-bearer, and the latter 
chamberlain to his highness, with whom they had been 
associated in youth, and whose confidants they had 
remained. The chamberlain. Lord Kunz, held also the 
office of private secretary to the Elector, and had the 
privilege at will of making use of his name and seal. It 
fell to him lo have the first word. He plunged into a 
prolix defence of his conduct in the matter, and said that 
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he would never have used the arbitrary power entrusted 
to him, to set aside the horse-dealer's suit against his 
cousin, had he not been misled by false reports into be- 
lieving that he had to do with a quibbling trifler. When 
he considered the state of the question at that moment, 
he declared that no law, human or divine, could convey 
to Kohlhaas the right to take so fearful a revenge for a 
single error of administration. He painted in glowing 
colours the glory that would crown the accursed head of 
the rebel and the ignominy which would attach to his 
sovereign, should the latter condescend to treat with him 
as a belligerent. The very thought of it, indeed, was to 
him so intolerable that, in the heat of his eloquence, he 
declared he would rather see fulfilled the raging madman's 
decree and have his cousin carried to Kohlhaasenbriick 
to serve in the stables, than counsel acceptance of the 
proposition Dr. Luther had made. 

The lord chancellor, Count Wrede, then took up the 
word. Half turning towards the last speaker, he began 
by expressing his regret that Lord Kunz had not been 
guided in the early stages of this affair by the tender sol- 
icitude which he now displayed for the fame of his master. 
He submitted further to the Elector the scruples that 
should restrain an appeal to the sword in a cause so evi- 
dently unjust, and referred casually to the increasing con- 
course of people to Kohlhaas's standard ; remarking that 
at this rate there was every chance of these disturbances 
continuing indefinitely. He concluded by saying that a 
return to simple just dealing was necessary ; only by 
making good, regardless of consequences, the error that 
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had been committed, could the government hope to dis- 
arm this man and rescue itself from its present perilous 
position. 

Prince Christian of Meissen was next requested to give 
his opinion. With a low bow to the lord chancellor, he 
said that the line of argument the latter had espoused was 
one for which he entertained the deepest respect, but that 
in advocating the cause of justice, it seemed to him that 
his lordship had omitted to take into account the retri- 
bution that must be demanded at His Highnesses hands by 
the cities and districts which Kohlhaas had ravaged. All 
state-precedent was so utterly inapplicable to their present 
relations with this man, that he had little hope the matter 
would be found to be reducible to any just principle of 
law. He was therefore inclined to agree with the cham- 
berlain and call for the application of means which had 
hitherto proved efficacious. He would suggest, therefore, 
that a force be forthwith assembled, sufficiently strong to 
capture or destroy the horse-dealer in his stronghold at 
Liitzen. 

The chamberlain brought forward chairs for the Elector 
and the last speaker, and presenting them with engaging 
grace, he observed that he was delighted to find a man 
so clear-sighted and upright agreeing with him as to the 
proper manner of settling this equivocal, business. The 
prince did not accept the proffered seat, but resting his 
hand upon it, he replied coldly that the counsel he had 
given could not in any case be a matter of rejoicing 
to his lordship, as if it found favour, it would of necessity 
follow that his lordship must be thrown into prison pre- 
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paratory to a public trial for abuse of the name and author- 
ity of his sovereign. If the state was at times compelled 
to cast a veil over misdeeds so widely ramified that they 
could not be crowded before the throne of Justice, it was 
not the less against all sound principles to ignore the 
parent crime ; and in this case, only by indicting him, the 
lord chamberlain, as worthy of death, could the govern- 
ment assume the right of crushing one who sought but 
justice, and into whose hands the government had first 
thrust arms. 

At these words, the Elector gave an anxious glance at 
the nobleman. His face flushed hotly, he rose from his 
seat, and withdrew to the window. 

After an awkward pause which no one ventured to break, 
Count Kallheim spoke. . He said that this plan gave little 
hope of escape from the channed circle that embraced 
them. If such law were to hold good, the prince's nephew, 
Frederick, was equally liable to be called to account. In 
the expedition he had led against Kohlhaas, he also had 
exceeded his instructions to an extreme degree ; so that, 
should they take to hunting up the first causes of their 
present dilemma, the young soldier would be among the 
number of evil-doers and have a heavy reckoning to pay 
for his shortcomings at Miihlberg. 

The Elector returned to the table, and stood there in 
evident perplexity. His cup-bearer. Lord Hinz of Tronka, 
now took up the discussion. He said he failed to under- 
stand why the proper means of settling this affair should 
so long cscai)c sltitesnien of their skill and experience. 
As far as he had been able to judge, the horse-dealer only 
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required a safe conduct to Dresden for the fresh institu- 
tion of his suit, while he offered in return to disband the 
forces he had assembled. Even if that were granted, it 
did not in the least follow, that he would receive amnesty 
for the ravages he had committed. Dr. Luther and the 
noble lord seemed both to have confounded two things, 
in themselves distinct enough. If, he continued, with a 
sly gesture, if once the Dresden tribunal decided the legal 
question concerning the horses, there was nothing on 
earth to stand in the way of caging Kohlhaas for arson 
and robbery. This, he thought, would be a master-stroke 
of policy, combining all that could be reaped from the 
suggestions of the previous speakers, and would command 
the applause of the present and of future generations. 

The prince and the lord chancellor aUke received the 
cup-bearer's opinion with a look of cold contempt. There- 
with the conversation drew to a close. The Elector said 
he would postpone his decision till the next meeting of 
the council, and would meanwhile take into consideration 
the various measures proposed. It appeared as though 
the important preliminary step suggested by Prince Chris- 
tian had sunk so deeply into a heart strongly susceptible 
of friendship, as to stay all eagerness for the campaign 
against Kohlhaas, the preparations for which were now 
completed. However that may have been, while dismiss- 
ing the rest, he bade Count Wrede remain. Of the 
opinions given, that of the lord chancellor seemed to him 
most to the purpose, and when the latter produced letters 
which proved beyond a doubt that Kohlhaas had now 
over four hundred men under his orders, and that further- 
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more, from the general bad feeling provoked by the lord 
chamberlain's underhand dealings, there was every chance 
of his soon commanding twice or thrice that number, the 
Elector detennined to accept without delay the advice 
Dr. Luther had given. He accordingly confided the 
conduct of the whole matter to Count Wrede, and but a 
day or two later, a proclamation appeared from which we 
extract the chief points. They ran as follows : — 

"We, etc., etc., Elector of Saxony, having regard to the 
intercession made to us by Dr. Martin Luther, do hereby 
grant under Michael Kohlhaas, horse-dealer of Branden- 
burg, on condition that he lay down his arms within three 
days hereof, safe-conduct to Dresden, to the end that his 
suit be again investigated before the tribunal. And this 
said act of grace hereby accorded shall carry these con- 
ditions : should he, as we have little cause to expect, be 
non-suited in his appeal, he shall be declared worthy of 
visitation with the utmost rigour of the law, for the arbi- 
trary violence whereof he has been guilty in the private 
assertion of his rights. In the contrary case, however, 
mercy shall take the place of justice, for him and all his 
followers, and a full amnesty shall be dispensed unto 
them for all crimes committed within the frontiers of 
Saxony." 

Copies of this document were posted up in all towns 
and villages throughout the land, and Luther lost no time 
in forwarding one to Kohlhaas ; who no sooner received 
it, than, notwithstanding the conditional nature of the 
promise made, he called his men together and dismissed 
them to their homes, bestowing upon each according to 
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his merits a portion of his wealth, and giving all with his 
thanks a brief admonition for their future conduct. All 
the booty that had fallen into his hands, whether money, 
arms or goods, he delivered into the charge of the law- 
officers at Liitzen to hold for the Elector. 

He then despatched Waldmann with a letter to his friend 
the farmer at Kohlhaasenbriick expressing his wish to buy 
back his estate (if possible), and despatched Sternbald to 
Schwerin to fetch the children who he thought need no 
longer be separated from him. When he had thus settled 
everything of importance, he converted into paper, for 
more convenient carriage, what remained of his property, 
and departed secretly for Dresden. 

The day was just breaking over the slumbering city, 
when he knocked at the door of the little house in the 
suburb of Pima, the possession of which he owed to the 
generosity of his friend the farmer. An old servant, 
named Thomas, opened the door, and his amazement and 
alarm at the sight of his master were redoubled when he 
was told, without a word of preface, to go at once to the 
governor's palace, and inform the Prince of Meissen that 
Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer, awaited his commands. The 
prince deemed this an excellent opportunity of acquiring 
a personal knowledge of the actual state of affairs ; when, 
however, after a brief delay, he appeared in the streets at 
the head of a cavalcade of knights and squires, he found 
an immense crowd assembled in the approaches that led 
to Kohlhaas's house. The news of the arrival of the 
destroying angel who had hunted down with fire and 
sword the oppressor of the people, had brought all Dres- 
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den to the spot. Those within the house had been com- 
pelled to secure the door against the numbers of prying 
visitors who sought entrance, and the window sills and 
copings were festooned with lads who had climbed up to 
see the terrible incendiary at his breakfast in the front 
room. 

With the help of the officers of the watch, the prince 
made his way into the house and upstairs into Kohlhaas's 
apartment. When he entered, the latter was standing beside 
a table, half-dressed. The prince enquired if he were 
Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer ; whereupon Kohlhaas, draw- 
ing from his girdle a pocket book filled with papers relating 
to his affairs, bowed low and handed it to him with a sim- 
ple " Yes ! '* He added, the moment after, that, having 
disbanded his forces in compliance with the conditions of 
His Highness's safe-conduct, he was now come to Dresden 
to prosecute his suit against Lord Wenzel of Tronka, in 
reference to his horses. The prince measured him from 
head to foot in one brief glance, and then ran through the 
papers in the pocket book, and made Kohlhaas explain 
the meaning of a receipt he had taken from the officers 
of justice at Lutzen in acknowledgement of the treasure 
made over by him in trust for the Elector. He put many 
other questions touching the value of the man's property, 
his children, and the sort of life he counted on leading 
for the future ; and finding that his character was such as 
might be depended on, he handed back the papers and 
said there was nothing to hinder the prosecution of his 
suit ; and that the best thing he could do would be to 
apply at oncQ to the lord chancellor, Count Wrede, for its 
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immediate institution. A pause followed in which the 
prince walked to the window, and staring with amaze at 
the concourse of people, remarked ; 

" For the first few days, you will have to accept a guard 
to protect you here at home and in your excursions." 

Kohlhaas's eyes fell, and he seemed to struggle with 
some deep emotion. The prince said ; 

"Well ! well ! I will not press it ; but,'' he added, quitting 
the window, " you will have only yourself to blame if 
anything happens." 

He turned and was about to leave the house when 
Kohlhaas, who had been reflecting, called after him ; 

" Noble sir ! do as it may please you ; pledge me your 
word to remove this guard whenever I wish, and I have 
nothing to say against the measure. ' 

The prince replied that it was waste of breath to discuss 
such a trifle, and calling three men-at-arms, he gave them 
to understand that the man in whose house they were to 
remain was under no restraint ; and that they were merely 
to see that no harm befell him in his excursions about 
the city. He then took his departure, with a condescend- 
ing waive of the hand as an adieu to Kohlhaas. 

About midday, Kohlhaas set out to present himself 
before Count Wrede, the lord chancellor. He was ac- 
companied by his three men-at-arms, and was followed by 
an incalculable multitude, who, however, refrained from 
molesting him, in consequence of the strict warnings 
issued by the police. The lord chancellor received him 
in the ante-chamber. His manner was genial and con- 
fidential. He conversed with the dealer for two whole 
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hours, and after making himself master of every detail of 
the case, directed him to a distinguished lawyer in the 
employ of the court, who would draw up the necessary 
documents, and lay them at once before the tribunal. 

To him Kohlhaas went without delay. He had the 
matter put in exactly the same form as before ; demanding 
due chastisement of Lord Wenzel, the restoration of his 
horses to their former condition, and compensation for 
the losses suffered by himself and his servant Herse, who 
fell at Miihlberg ; the latter sum to go to the man's aged 
mother. Having concluded his business, he returned 
followed by the gaping crowd to his house, which he de- 
termined not again to quit unless on matters of the last 
importance. 

Meanwhile, Lord Wenzel had been released from 
durance at Wittenberg. He had been suffering from a 
dangerous attack of erysipelas in the foot, but on his 
recovery he received a peremptory mandate from the 
government to present himself before the court at Dres- 
den, to show cause against the suit instituted by Kohlhaas, 
relative to the illegal detention and maltreatment of the 
horses. He dismounted before the dwelling of his cousins, 
Lords Hinz and Kunz of Tronka. They received him 
with the greatest exasperation and contempt, calling him 
a pitiful scoundrel who had brought infamy on the whole 
family. They told him that he would indubitably be cast 
by the court, and advised him to send with all speed for 
the horses, which he would be compelled to groom and 
feed amid the scornful derision of all. Lord Wenzel 
answered, with weak and trembling voice, that he was the 
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wretchedcst of men, and protested with many oaths that 
he knew little or nothing of the cursed business that had 
plunged him into such misery. The castellan and the 
steward were alone answerable for what had occurred, as 
they had used the horses for the harvesting without the 
least complicity on his part, and had broken them down 
chiefly by excessive labour on their own land. He took 
a seat and begged piteously that they would not essay, by 
insults and mortifications, to bring on a return of the 
malady from which he had but just recovered. 

Lords Hinz and Kunz owned some estates in the neigh- 
bourhood of the desolated castle, and as no other way 
seemed open, they, at their cousin's request, wrote to 
their stewards and tenants enquiring about the horses, 
which, since the fatal day of the fire, had neither been 
seen nor heard of. The complete devastation of the 
place, and the slaughter of its occupants, had indeed done 
their work. All that they could arrive at was that a serving 
lad had rescued them, compelled by blows with the flat 
of Kohlhaas's sword to tear them from a burning shed, 
and that when enquiring whither he should take them, 
the savage madman had only answered with a kick. The 
rheumatic old housekeeper who had fled to Meissen, 
assured them in reply to their letter, that the lad had 
started with the brutes the very next day for Brandenburg. 
All enquiries, however, in that direction proved fruitless, 
and it seemed probable that the woman was mistaken, 
inasmuch as none of Lord WenzeVs servants came from 
the frontier district, much less from Brandenburg itself. 
Some of the Dresden townsfolk who had been in Wils- 
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dnif a day or tuto after the conflagratioii, averred that a 
groom, leading t^'o horses, had passed through the place ; 
but as the brutes were in most wretched plight, unable to 
put one 1^ before the other, he had got rid of them by 
leaving them with a shepherd who undertook to feed diem 
into condition. There were many reasons for believing 
that these were the animals in question, but fresh azrivals 
from Wilsdruf brought news that the shepherd had already 
disposed of them ; to whom, however, they could not 
say ; a third report, which could not be traced to any 
authority, gave it as certain that they had since died, and 
w^e now lying in the bone-pit at Wilsdruf 

To Lords Hinz and Kunz, as may readily be believed, 
the turn thus given to affairs was not at all unwelcome, 
for as their cousin no longer possessed stabling of his 
own, they saw that the business of feeding would devolve 
upon them ; an imposition they would very gladly escape. 
Nevertheless to put their good fortune beyond a doubt, 
they determined to verify the latest ne^\^5. Lord Wenzel 
accordingly despatched a formal letter to the local authori- 
ties in Wilsdruf, which he prefaced with a full parade of 
his titles, such as Lord of the Manor, Justice of the Peace, 
etc., etc. In it, after a minute description of the horses 
(which, he remarked, had been confided to his care and 
been lost through an oversight), he requested that enquir- 
ies might be made as to their whereabouts, and in case of 
success, that the owner should be summoned, and if neces- 
sary, compelled to bring them to his cousin's mews in 
Dresden ; where he would be handsomely rewarded and 
indemnified for his trouble and expense. Only a day or 
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two elapsed before the very man to whom the shepherd 
had disposed of the brutes, made his appearance in the 
market-place, dragging at his cart's tail the two wretched 
tottering creatures ; but the ill-starred fate of the noble- 
man and still more that of our worthy Kohlhaas, so ordered 
it that this personage turned out to be no other than the 
knacker of Dobeln.* 

Lord Wenzel was sitting with his cousin the chamberlain, 
when the news was brought of the arrival of a man with 
two black horses, said to be from Castle Tronka. Assem- 
bling a few servants they hastened to the square (where 
the fellow had pulled up), intending, should they be the 
dealer's horses to repossess themselves of them at once, 
on full payment of all expenses. But how depict the 
feelings of the pair when they came to the spot ? A 
crowd had already gathered round the two-wheeled cart 
to which the horses were fastened, and the ever increasing 
rabble stood bandying coarse jests with each new comer, 
about the steeds that had thrown the nation into convul- 
sions, but had now come into the hands of the knacker* 
Peals of uncontrolled laughter resounded through the 
place. The Lord of Tronka slipped round the cart and 
surveyed the wretched animals that stood there completely 
broken down, and breathing as though each moment were 



* In the middle ages, as is well known, certain occupations were 
regarded as coming under the ban of public opinion, as is the case in 
the present day with regard to butchers in Sj^ain. 

In Germany, a knacker was supposed to defile or dishonour any 
horse on which he laid his liand. 
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their last. He was muttering confusedly that these could 
not be the horses he had taken from Kohlhaas, when 
Ix)rd Kunz, with a glare of unutterable wrath that would 
have crushed him had he been of iron, pushed forward, 
and throwing back his mantle under which glittered his 
chain of office, and the orders and badges of his rank, 
demanded of the knacker whether these were the nags 
the shepherd of Wilsdruf had got hold of, and which their 
proper owner, Lord Wenzel of Tronka, had required from 
the local authorities. The knacker, bucket in hand, was 
just watering the stout, clumsy cob that drew his cart, and 
answered ; 

" The black ones, mean ye ? '' 

He set down the bucket, and unbridling his cob, con- 
tinued that the horses at the cart's tail had been sold to 
him by a swineherd at Hainichen, but where he had them- 
from, or whether the shepherd at ^Vilsdruf had had them 
before, he didn't know. He had been told, he said (as 
he again raised the bucket and held it between his knee 
and the shaft), he had been told by the beadle at Wils- 
druf to take, them to the mansion of the Tronka family 
in Dresden, but the person to whom he had been particu- 
larly directed was hight Lord Kunz. Then with apparent 
unconcern, he turned his back upon them and emptied 
the bucket on the pavement. The chamberlain standing 
there exposed to the mocking gaze and hardly concealed 
jeering of the mob, could not get the fellow to look him 
in the face ; for the latter went on with his occupations 
in the most unconscious manner, though his lordship 
declared that he was the chamberlain of Tronka, and 
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that the horses the man had been told to bring must be 
his cousin's, which had been rescued by n groom from the 
fire at Castle Tronka, and had afterwards fallen into the 
hands of the Wilsdruf shepherd. He added that they 
had originally belonged to the dealer, Kohlhaas, and 
asked the fellow — who with legs astride was twitching up 
his breeches, whether he knew nothing of all this ; and 
whether the swineherd at Hainichen had these animals 
from the shepherd at Wilsdruf, or from some one else, 
for upon that all depended. 

The knacker quietly turned towards his cart, to obey 
the promptings of nature, and said he had been told to 
come to Dresden to get his money at the mansion of the 
Tronka family. Of all this palaver he could make nothing. 
As long as the brutes were not stolen, it was all one to 
him whether Tom, Dick, or Harry had them before the 
swineherd. With this, he threw his whip over his broad 
shoulder and strode away to an alehouse, where he had a 
mind to breakfast. 

The chamberlain knew no more than a stone what to 
do with the horses which the knacker had obtained from 
the Hainichen swineherd, as he could not be certain that 
they were those which had raised the devil in Saxony ; 
he therefore gave way to Lord Wenzel. The latter with 
white and trembHng lip, said it would be best to buy the 
animals at. once, whether they belonged to Kohlhaas or 
not ; at which the chamberlain flung his robe about him 
and burst through the crowd, cursing the father that begot 
and the mother that bore such a wretch. He was in the 
greatest perplexity as to what to do or leave undone* 
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The sneering crowd, with their kerchiefs stuffed in their 
mouths, seemed ®nly to be awaiting his departure to in- 
dulge their mirth, and so, to spite them, he determined to 
stand his ground. He hailed a friend of his, a Baron 
Wenk, who was riding past and begged him to call at the 
lord chancellor's and through him summon Kohlhaas to 
come and inspect the horses. 

It happened that the dealer had just been sent for by 
Count Wrede to afford certain explanations in reference 
to the property he had deposited at Liitzen, and was thus 
on the spot when the Baron entered to execute his com- 
mission. The chancellor rose from his seat with evident 
annoyance; and heard what the visitor had to say ; while 
Kohlhaas — whose person was unknown to the baron — 
stood by his side with his hands full of papers. Baron 
Wenk represented the embarrassed position in which the 
Lords of Tronka found themselves ; the Dobeln knacker, 
in consequence of an informal requisition of the authori- 
ties, had come forward with a couple of horses in such a 
frightful condition that Lord Wcnzel hesitated to recog- 
nize them as those of Kohlhaas. So great was his doubt 
indeed, that, to put the matter beyond question, it would 
be necessary for the dealer himself to identify them, before 
the nobleman's servants should attempt to take them in 
hand. He therefore begged that a patrol might be sent 
to bring Kohlhaas to the market-place, where the horses 
were standing. The lord chancellor took off his spec- 
tacles, and said he regretted to find the baron labouring 
under two serious misconceptions : in the first place he 
was mistaken in supposing that there was no other issue 
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to the matter in hand than an actual inspection of the 
horses by their owner ; and, in the second, in imagining 
that he (the count) had the power of despatching Kohl- 
haas under escort to any place Lord Kunz might choose 
to name. Hereupon he presented the dealer, who was 
standing a little in the rear, and sitting down and replacing 
his spectacles, he suggested that the baron should consult 
the person most interested. 

Kohlhaas met him with easy grace, without betraying 
the faintest emotion, and professed himself ready to ac- 
company him : the baron turned away evidently much 
taken aback. The dealer again approached the table at 
which the chancellor was sitting, and having handed to 
him several papers from his pocket-book relating to the 
property deposited at Liitzen, took his leave. The baron 
who had been standing at the window, with flushed face, 
followed him, and they set out for the market-place, 
attended by the prince's men-at-arms, and followed by 
crowds of the townspeople. 

The chamberlain, in spite of the protests of several 
friends who had made their way to him, still maintained 
his post opposite the knacker's cart in the thick of the 
mob. When the baron arrived with the dealer. Lord 
Kunz tucked his sword beneath his arm with an air of 
importance, strode haughtily up to the latter, and asked 
without preface whether the horses behind the cart were 
his. Kohlhaas, to whom he was a perfect stranger, slightly 
raised his hat, and without a word approached the cart, 
followed by all the gentlemen present : he stopped short 
at about twelve paces from it and stood gazing at the. 
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wretched brutes, with their fodder untouched before them, 
and heads drooping to the ground as if powerless to sup- 
port their weight. At length he turned to the chamberlain, 
and answered ; 

" Noble sir ; the knacker is quite right. Those horses 
belong to me.'' 

With a brief glance round tlie circle of gentlemen, he 
again raised his hat, and left the place accompanied by 
his guard. 

Thus informed, the chamberlain strode up to the 
knacker with a step that shook out to the wind the plumes 
of his helmet ; he threw him a purse, and while the latter 
with one hand examined its contents, using the other to 
put back his hair from his forehead with a leaden comb, 
he called to one of his servants and bade him unloose 
the horses and lead them home. The man was busy gos- 
siping with a knot of friends and acquaintances when he 
received the order. Looking very red in the face, he 
stepped across a puddle near the cart, and went up to 
the brutes ; but hardly had he laid hand on the halter, 
when a cousin of his — a certain Master Himboldt — seized 
him by the arm and hurled him back, crying ; 

" Leave such carrion as this alone ! " 

The man staggered over the puddle, and approaching 
his master said that he must get a knacker bom and bred 
to do such work as that. The chamberlain foamed at 
the mouth, as dumb with rage, he fiercely eyed the man 
Himboldt ; but turning round he called over the heads of 
the gentleman about him, to summon the watch. Baron 
Wenk at once sent for an officer from the palace, who 
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arrived with several halbardiers. To him Lord Kunz at 
once represented the atrocious conduct of the citizens, 
and demanded that their ringleader — Master Himboldt 
— be forthwith arrested ; he himself seized the man by the 
throat, and accused him of assaulting his servant, in 
having thrust him back from the cart when proceeding to 
obey orders. With a nimble twist, he disengaged himself 
from the nobleman's grasp and said ; 

" Noble sir ; it's no crime to tell a lad of twenty what 
his duty is. Ask him yourself whether he'll fly in the face 
of all that's decent, and do your bidding. If he do, after 
what I've said, he may kill and flay the brutes too, for 
what I care." 

The chamberlain at once turned to his servant and 
asked if he would hesitate to carry out his orders to un- 
loose the horses and lead them home. The man drew 
back among the people, and was answering timidly that 
the brutes must first be restored to honour before he could 
do the like, when Lord Kunz rushed at him, tore from his 
head and trampled under foot the hat decked with the 
family cockade, and with the flat of his sword he hunted 
the lad with savage blows at once out of his service and 
the market place. The townsfolk, roused by this scene, 
put themselves in the way of the soldiers : Master Him- 
boldt shouted, " Down with the murdering villain ! " and 
getting behind the nobleman, felled him to the earth. He 
got him by the neck, lore ofi" in turn mantle, helmet, and 
collar, and then twisted his sword from his hand and flung 
it with a savage swng to the other end of the square. In 
vain did Lord Wenzel, who had contrived to evade th« 
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rush of the crowd, call to his brother knights to rescue 
his cousin. Hardly had they got together, when they were 
dispersed by the pressure of the mob, so that the chamber- 
lain — ^whose head was injured in his fall — ^was abandoned 
to the fiiry of the whole populace. Only the opportune 
arrival of a troop of horse, which the halbardier officer had 
at once called to his assistance, served to intervene between 
Lord Kunz and death ; a charge was made, and the place 
cleared. The blood-thirsty Master Himboldt was seized 
and carried to gaol under escort of several horsemen, 
while two friends raised the unhappy chamberlain from 
the spot where he was lying covered with blood, and bore 
him home. Such pitiable issue had the honest well-meant 
effort to procure the horse-dealer redress for the wrongs 
he had suffered ! 

The Dobeln knacker, who had transacted his business, 
and was not minded to waste more time, left the horses 
tied to a lamp-post, where they remained all day imcared 
for, a jest to loiterers and street boys. But towards even- 
ing the police handed them over to the Dresden knacker 
to be stabled for the present in his yard. 

Although the dealer was in no way responsible for this 
affair, it did not fail to give rise, among the more moderate 
and well informed, to a change of opinion, which promised 
ill for the result of his suit. People began to find his 
relations to the state quite insufferable, and it was said, 
alike in private as in public, that it would be better to do 
him open wrong and quash his case anew, than concede 
justice to violence, when mere mad obstinacy had given 
importance to the issue at stake. To crown Kohlhaas's 
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disasters, the lord chancellor himself — from too decided a 
leaning towards justice, and consequently too strong an 
enmity towards the house of Tronka — contributed to 
increase this feeling. It had become very improbable that 
the horses, which were now in the care of the Dresden 
knacker, could ever be restored to the condition in which 
they left Kohlhaasenbriick ; but even supposing that with 
time and skilful treatment they could be brought so far, 
the disgrace that would attach to the family of Lord Wen* 
zel from the attendant circumstances, would be so great, 
that, considering the immense influence they wielded as 
of the noblest blood in the state, it seemed both wise and . 
just to propose the payment of the indemnity in money. 
In reply, however, to a letter in which this proposition 
was made, written by the president, Count Kallheim, in 
the name of the chamberlain, who was confined to his 
bed, the lord chancellor declined all responsibility ; he 
despatched the missive to Kohlhaas, with a few words 
indicative of his opinion that it would be well to accept 
such an offer, but in his answer to the count, he begged 
dryly that he might not be troubled with furjther private 
negotiations, adding that the chamberlain had better com- 
municate directly with the dealer, who, he said, was a very 
honest, manageable fellow. The iron will of Kohlhaas 
was in truth quite broken by what had happened in 
the market-place. In accordance with the chancellor's 
counsel, he awaited but an overture on the part of Lord 
Wenzel or his friends to meet them with frank forgiveness 
for all that had occurred, but it was just this overture to 
which the proud noblemen would not stoop. They were 
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highly indignant at Count Wredc's reply, and showed it 
to the Elector next day when he came to visit his chamber- 
lain, who was in l>ed suffering sorely from his wounds. 
Lord Kunz asked in a voice rendered pathetic "by weak- 
ness, whether after venturing his life in his service, it were 
his duty also to risk his honour, and address a prayer for 
indulgence to one who had brought sorrow and infamy 
upon themselves and their family. The Elector read the 
letter and enquired with doubtful air of Count Kallheim 
whether the tribunal had not power to take action upon 
the fact that the horses were incurable, and, without further 
conference with Kohlhaas, proceed at once to their judg- 
ment and to the settlement of the amount of the indem- 
nity, treating the brutes as dead. The count answered ; 

" Sire, they are dead. Because they are valueless they 
are dead in the eye of the law, and they will be physically 
so before they can be brought from the knacker's yard to 
these noblemen's stables." 

The Elector put the letter in his pocket, and said he 
would have a talk with the chancellor about it He tried 
to soothe the fears of his chamberlain, who half rose from 
his bed and seized his hand to express his gratitude, and 
then recommending the sick man to look well to his 
health, he rose from his seat and withdrew with every 
mark of sympathy. 

Thus stood matters at Dresden, when another more 

threatening storm-cloud gathered at Liitzen, the ftiry of 

which the wily noblemen were clever enough to divert 

upon the unhappy head of Kohlhaas. A man named 

Johann Nagelschmidt, one of the dealer's band who had 
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been dismissed on the issue of the electoral amnesty, had 
thought fit to start off a few weeks later for the Bohemian 
frontier with a party ripe for every crime ; with the inten- 
tion of carrying on, on his own account, the business 
Kohlhaas had taught him. Partly to impose on his pur- 
suers, and partly to retain the sympathy the country people 
had hitherto manifested so freely, this worthless rascal 
styled himself a lieutenant of Kohlhaas's. With a shrewd- 
ness acquired of his master, he spread a report that the 
amnesty granted to the disbanded force would not be 
observed ; nay, that in infamous defiance of the pledged 
word of the sovereign, the dealer himself had been in- 
carcerated on his arrival in Dresden and remained at 
present strongly guarded. This done, he contrived, by 
the free use of placards, exactly similar to those of Kohl- 
haas, to represent his band of thieves and murderers as 
an army of the Most High, having no other object than 
the preservation of their former leader. And this was of 
course in no way dictated by a sense of justice, or by 
affection for Kohlhaas, whose fate indeed was no concern 
of theirs, but was simply a device to obtain the connivance 
of those who were cheated into sympathy. When the 
first intelligence of this man and his doings reached 
Dresden, the joy of our noblemen at an accident which 
gave quite a new colour to their cause, knew no bounds. 

They took occasion covertly to insinuate the folly of the 
amnesty, against which they had protested ; hinting that 
it would offer every outlaw a pretext and excuse for his 
villainy. Not content with the making as if they believed 
fully the assertion of Nagelschmidt that he had only taken 
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arms for the support and preservation of his master, they 
openly declared their conviction that the whole affair was 
a scheme concerted by Kohlhaas, to intimidate the govern- 
ment and force upon it the immediate and exact fulfil- 
ment of his insane requirements. Being in company with 
some knights and courtiers one evening after dinner, in the 
ante-room of the palace, Lord Hinz, the cup-bearer even 
went so far as to style the disbanding of the force at 
Liitzen a cursed swindle, and did not hesitate to ridicule 
the lord chancellor's conception of justice ; he also 
argued by a clever distortion of facts, that the men were 
still to be found in the forests of the electorate, and 
awaited only a signal from the horse-dealer to burst afresh 
upon the country. 

Prince Christian of Meissen was much pained by the turn 
things had taken. He saw at once that the noblemen 
designed to crush Kohlhaas by inculpating him in fresh 
offences, and fearing the infamy that would recoil on the 
head of his master, he hurried to the palace and demanded 
permission to examine the dealer in person without delay. 
The latter was not a little surprised at being summoned 
by a police official to attend at the government house. He 
was not long in making his appearance, with his two little 
boys Henry and Leopold, in his arms. Stembald had 
brought them but the day before, with five of the other 
children from Mecklenburgh, where they had been staying ; 
and Kohlhaas was moved by their tears and entreaties to 
lift them in his arms and take them with him to the place 
of audience. On entering he set them down on either sid( 
of him. The prince patted their heads tenderly — enquires 
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their names and ages, and then turning abruptly to their 
father, enHghtened him as to the use Nagelschmidt was 
making of his name in the valleys between Saxony 
and Bohemia. He handed him the so called mandate 
of the fellow, and required to hear at once whatever 
he might be able to advance in his own justification. 
The dealer, startled as he was at these villainous and 
treacherous documents, had little difficulty, face to face 
with a man of such high honour, in putting his case 
in such a light as to disprove every possible accusation. 
He pointed out that as matters stood, he needed not the 
assistance of any third party to advance a suit in which he 
had already the best prospects of success, and demonstrated 
to the prince from some papers he produced how pecu- 
liarly impossible it was that Nagelschmidt should cherish 
any attachment towards him. It appeared that while at 
Liitzen, he had condemned this man to be hanged for 
rape and other crimes committed in the open country, and 
only the appearance of the electoral amnesty, which had 
dissolved their mutual relations, had saved him from his 
well merited fate. They had parted of course, on the 
footing of deadly enemies. Prince Christian having ac- 
cepted his proposal to do so, Kohlhaas sat down and drew 
up a circular addressed to Nagelschmidt, in which he 
branded the latter's pretensions as infamous and profligate 
falsehoods. He declared that he had neither been im- 
prisoned on his arrival in Dresden nor placed under a 
guard, and that his suit was making all the progress he 
could desire ; adding that he hoped the full weight of the 
law would fall on the head of him who had cotvtvww^^ \j^ 
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rob and murder after the promulgation of the amnesty, 
and that his fate might serve as a warning to those mis- 
guided by him. To this he appended sundry extracts 
from the minutes of the proceedings at Liitzen Castle, 
that the people might recognise clearly the character of 
this gallows-bird. 

Thereupon the prince sought to remove any bad impres- 
sion that might have arisen in Kohlhaas's mind from the 
suspicion which had fallen on him. He assured him that 
as long as he remained in Dresden he would guarantee 
the inviolability of the amnesty. He then took some 
fruit from the table and giving it to the children saluted 
Kohlhaas and dismissed the party. 

The lord chancellor, knowing the perils that environed 
the dealer, did his utmost to carry his suit through court, 
before it became complicated with more recent events. 
That, however, was just what the scheming noblemen were 
most anxious to prevent. Instead of, as at first, restrict- 
ing their defence to a mere formal denial, they gradually 
introduced so many equivocations as to negative entirely 
the assumed guilt of Lord Wenzel. One day they would 
plead that the horses had been detained solely at the arbi- 
trary will of the castellan and steward, and that their master 
had little or no knowledge of the particulars of their con- 
duct ; another, they protested that the horses had fallen 
sick immediately on their arrival at the castle, and under- 
took presently to produce witnesses to that effect ; and 
when, after many explanations, examinations and enquiries, 
all these arguments fell through, they put in an electoral 
edict of twelve years back, from which, indeed, it appeared 
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that the importation of horses from Brandenburg mto 
Saxony had been forbidden on account of a then pre- 
vailing epidemic amongst cattle ; and from this they 
argued that it was not only the right but the plain duty of 
Lord Wenzel to detain the animals. 

Kohlhaas meanwhile had repurchased his estate at 
Kohlhaasenbriick from his worthy friend the farmer, who 
declined to take more than a trifling indemnification for 
his pains : the transaction of this business required his 
presence, and he therefore desired to quit Dresden for a 
few days. Not alone was he influenced in this desire by 
the importance of its being the season for sowing, but he 
also sought occasion to test the realities of this strange 
position in which he was placed. Other motives probably 
concurred, but these we will leave to the reader's discern- 
ment. Unattended by the usual escort, he presented 
himself before the lord chancellor, and with his friend's 
letter in his hand began to explain his intentions. He 
said that as apparently he would not be wanted in court, 
he wished to absent himself from the city for a period of 
ten or twelve days, which would suffice for the trans- 
action of the business that called him to Brandenburg. 
The chancellor seemed amazed, and with downcast look 
appeared as if in doubt. At length he replied that he 
must confess he considered the dealer's presence at this 
moment of more importance than ever before, as the 
count required his aid to rebut the thousand frivolous 
pretexts and vexatious quibbles the other side had taken 
to putting forward. Kohlhaas however persisted ; he re- 
ferred his lordship to his lawyer who was in full possessioiv 
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of every fact connected with the case, and with increasing 
importunity, he undertook not to prolong his journey 
beyond a week. A brief pause followed, when the lord 
chancellor dismissed him with the remark that he hoped 
he would not neglect to obtain a passport from Prince 
Christian of Meissen. 

Kohlhaas interpreted at once the expression of his 
lordship's face, but what he learnt only served to strengthen 
his resolve. On reaching home he sat down without a 
single word as to his motives, and wrote to the prince re- 
questing, that as head of the police, he would issue a 
passport for a week's journey to Kohlhaasenbriick. In 
reply he received an official note from Baron von Wenk, 
governor of the electoral palace, to the effect that his 
application would be submitted to His Highness, and 
should he be graciously pleased to signify his assent, the 
passport would be forwarded forthwith. 

When Kohlhaas called on his lawyer to enquire why 
this note was signed by Baron Wenk and not by Prince 
Christian of Meissen, to whom he had applied, he learnt 
that the latter bad left town for his estates three days ago ; 
and that during his absence, the administration of affairs 
had been confided to the governor of the palace, who was 
a cousin of the Baron Wenk formerly mentioned. 

Kohlhaas's heart sank at the thought of such rigid 
official precision, and he waited in vain several days for 
His Highnesses decision on the application which had 
been so ceremoniously submitted to him. A week passed 
and still no answer came. Time went on, but it brought 
neither the permission, nor the judgment of the tribunal 
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which had been so definitely assured to him. At last on 
the twelfth day, he determined to fathom the intentions 
of the government with regard to him and sat down and 
indited a second and more pressing application for a pass- 
port. The next day passed, however, without a reply. 
Towards evening he was pacing backwards and forwards 
reviewing his position and reflecting on the amnesty Dr. 
Luther had 'procured for him, when a chance step brought 
him to a back window looking upon an out-house in the 
yard. What was his amazement to find that the guard 
appointed by the prince and which had taken up its quar- 
ters therein, had been withdrawn ! He called his old 
servant Thomas, and asked what it might mean. 

" Master,*' said the man, " all is not as it should be. 
There are more soldiers to-night than ever before, and 
about dusk they posted themselves all round the place ; 
there are two at the street door, armed with pike and 
shield ; there are two in the garden behind, and two more 
lying on some straw in the passage, where, they say, they 
intend to sleep.*' 

Kohlhaas changed colour. He turned and answered 
that it was all the same as long as they were there, and 
that Thomas had better supply them with a light that they 
might be able to see about them. Ostensibly to empty 
a utensil, but really to assure himself of the truth of what 
he had heard, he half opened the front shutter. He was 
convinced only too soon, for at that moment the guard 
was being noiselessly relieved, a measure which no one 
bad ever hitherto thought of His fittest line of conduct 
for the following day was at once determined, and hst \soA 
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him doiMi to rest upon his bed, though with little inclina- 
tion to sleep, as may readily be imagined. 

Nothing could have wounded him more deeply than 
that the government should retain a semblance of just 
dealing, in spite of its violation of the amnesty accorded 
to him ; and as he could no longer doubt that he was a 
prisoner in very fact, he determined to compel a definite 
and outspoken declaration of the state of the case. 

Next morning accordingly, at break of day, he ordered 
Sternbald to prepare the carriage and drive up to the 
front door. He said he was going to Lockwitz to see an 
old friend of his, a steward, whom he had met a few days 
ago, and who had invited him to come over with the 
children to dinner. The unusual commotion within soon 
attracted the attention of the soldiers : they laid their 
heads together and after a short consultation furtively 
despatched one of their number into the town. A few 
minutes later a police officer appeared with several con- 
stables and passed without delay, as if engaged on a 
special duty, beneath the archway of the house opposite. 
Kohlhaas had purposely kept the carriage waiting outside 
mnch longer than was properly necessary, and, while 
dressing his children, found time to note all these pro- 
ceedings. The instant all preparations seemed complete, 
he went down stairs with his little ones, and walked out 
as if unconscious of what was going on. In passing the 
soldiers, who were clustered about the door, he told them 
he did not need their service to-day, and then lifted the 
boys into their scats, returning to kiss and soothe the 
sobbing girls, who were lo remain with his old servant's 
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daughter. Scarcely had he taken his place in the carriage, 
when the police officer emerged from his ambush followed 
by his party, and stepping up to the horses' heads enquired 
whither he intended going. Kohlhaas replied that he 
was about to drive out to a friend of his at Lockwitz who 
had invited him and his boys a few days ago to come and 
dine in the country ; the man said in that case, he must 
wait a minute or two until some horsemen were detached 
to escort him, as the Prince of Meissen had directed 
Kohlhaas asked whether he thought his person was not 
safe in the house of one who had bidden him to his table. 
The official replied, with equal good humour, that indeed 
the danger did not seem excessive, and added carelessly 
that he might be sure the men would give him no annoy- 
ance. Kohlhaas's face darkened at these words. He 
said with emphasis that on his arrrival at Dresden, the 
Prince of Meissen had left it to him to require or decline 
the services of his guard. The official evinced great sur- 
prise, and hinted cautiously, yet plainly, at what had been 
the custom since he came, while Kohlhaas went on to tell 
him of the occurrence which had led in the first place 
to the appointment of the guard in question. The police 
officer assured him in answer that the instructions of Earon 
Wenk — who was now the head of the police — were, that 
his person was on no occasion to be left unprotected ; and 
suggested that if any misapprehension existed, the dealer 
had better go at once to the Baron and have it removed. 
Kohlhaas threw him a glance of deep meaning, but being 
determined either to bend or break everything that stood 

in his way, he got out of the carriage, saying simvA^ vVns^x. 

> 
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he would act upon that suggestion. With heart throbbing 
beneath his breast, he handed the children into the house, 
and leaving Sternbald in charge of the horses, he started 
off with the official and his party. 

At the moment of the dealer's entry, it happened that 
Baron Wenk was engaged in the examination of several 
of Kagelschmidt's band, who had been brought in the 
night before, and were being questioned by the knights 
present "about many things they were curious to hear. 
As soon as he caught sight of Kohlhaas, the baron quitted 
the group — which was instantly silenced — and walked 
straight up to him and asked what he wanted. The dealer 
respectfully intimated his purpose. He said he was going 
to dine with a friend of his at Lockwitz, and begged per- 
mission to dispense with the services of the escort, which 
he did not require on such an occasion. The baron turned 
very red, and answered — though it was plain that some- 
thing very different was on the tip of his tongue — that it 
would be much the best thing for him to stay quietly at 
home and postpone the merry-making at Lockwitz to a 
more fitting occasion. With that he abruptly broke off, 
and turning to the official, said that he had an important 
object in view in the orders he had issued concerning this 
man, and that it was imperative that the latter should not 
leave the town otherwise than under an escort of six arm 
horsemen. 

Kohlhaas enquired whether he was a prisoner, and 
he were to understand that the amnesty so solemnly vouch- 
safed to him before the face of the whole world was now 
to be considered withdrawn. The baron grew fiery red / 
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stepped close up to him, and looking straight in his eyes, 
answered " Yes I Yes ! Yes I" then turned his back full on 
him and strode away to the captured robbers. 

Kohlhaas at once quitted the hall. He now saw clearly 
that the steps he had taken had greatly enhanced the 
hazard of the flight that was now his last hope, yet he 
gloried in having followed a line of conduct which had 
released him from all obligation to comply with the articles 
of the amnesty. Arrived home he ordered the horses 
back to the stable, and with sinking heart and full of 
gloomy forebodings, went upstairs to his room, followed 
by the police official. This man kept repeating in a 
smooth and polished tone that sickened the dealer, that 
this must all arise from some trifling misunderstanding 
which would soon be explained, the while that in obedi- 
ence to his nod, his men were locking and bolting every 
possible means of exit to the rear. By the front way, he 
said, Kohlhaas would remain as before at liberty to go in 
and out at will. 

Meantime, Nagelschmidt was in great difficulties. The 
soldiers despatched against him had tracked him from 
haunt to haunt in the wild country where he maintained 
his band ; and when he found there was no chance of 
keeping up the game he had commenced, it struck him 
that it might be well to try and bring Kohlhaas over to 
his side in earnest. He already had tolerably exact in- 
formation as to the progress of the law-suit at Dresden, 
having stopped a wayfarer from thence on the high road ; 
and he fancied that, in spite of the open enmity between 
them, he would be able to induce the dealer to renevi vVv!^ 
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connection. Accordingly he despatched one of his men, 
with an almost illegible letter to the effect that Kohlhaas 
should come down into Altenburg, and take command 
anew of the band that had been formed from the frag- 
ments of the first : he was ready to afford every assistance 
for Kohlhaas's escape from Dresden, whether with men, 
money, or horses. At the same time he promised better 
behaviour than before, and, as an earnest of afTection and 
fidelity, offered to come into the neighbourhood of Dres- 
den and lend a hand himself in covering his flight. The 
man charged with the transmission of this letter had the 
ill-luck to fall down in a fit in a village near the capital, 
and in removing his clothes those who assisted him dis- 
covered the packet, so that the fellow recovered only to 
find himself a prisoner in the hands of a guard, who lost 
no time in conveying him to the government house, with 
a crowd at his heels. Baron Wenk read the paper and 
immediately went to the palace and demanded audience 
of the Elector, which being granted, he found himself in 
the presence of the president. Count Kallheim, with Lords 
Hinz and Kunz, the former now quite recovered from his 
injuries. These gentlemen urged that Kohlhaas should 
be instantly arrested and tried for conspiracy with Nagel- 
schmidt. They argued that it was impossible such a 
letter could have been written without a previous under- 
standing with the dealer, and that it was evident the two 
had been concerting a villainous plot, to bring fresh horrors 
on the land. 

The Elector, however, steadily refused, merely on the 
pretext this missive afforded, to violate the safe-conduct 
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he had granted. He was rather of opinion that the 
style of it indicated a complete absence of collusion 
between the two. After much pressure, all that he could 
be induced to approve of, was that the letter should be 
delivered to Kohlhaas by the original bearer as if nothing 
had intervened, so that it might be seen whether he re- 
turned an answer. Accordingly next day the man was 
summoned from the dungeon in which he had been im- 
mured, and brought into the great hall, where Baron Wenk 
handed him the letter, with the promise of a free pardon 
if he would deliver it to the dealer without a hint of what 
had befallen. The fellow was but too glad to lend him- 
self to this mean deception. The police official supplied 
him with a basket of crabs, and, under pretence of offering 
them for sale, he made his way into Kohlhaas's apart- 
ment. 

Kohlhaas read the letter while the children sported 
about the room with the shell-fish. Under other circum- 
stances he would undoubtedly have acted upon his first 
impulse to collar the scoundrel and hand him over to the 
watch outside ; but reflecting that in the present temper 
of those in power, even such a step might be explained 
away, and in the firm conviction that he and his cause 
alike were utterly lost, he turned and gazed sadly on the 
well-known features of the man, and enquiring wliere he 
lodged, bade him return within a few hours for the answer. 
He called to Sternbald who was passing the door, to pur- 
chase some of the crabs, and when both men had retired 
without recognising each other, he sat down and wrote a 
letter to Nagelschmidt, to this effect ; that in the first t^I^jl^ 
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he would accept the proposed leadership of the band in 
Altenburg ; and that, therefore, to further the escape of 
himself and his five children, he must require a carriage 
and two horses to be held in readiness at Neustadt near 
Dresden, and that for greater speed a relay must be 
stationed on the Wittenberg road, a digression he would 
be compelled to make for reasons too various for immediate 
explanation. For the rest, he declared his belief that 
those about him were open to bribery, but, in case he 
should be mistaken, he desired that a couple of sturdy 
well-armed fellows should be in wait at Neustadt. He 
sent by the bearer, he added, a sum of twenty gold crowns 
to cover expenses which could be calculated more exactly 
when they met, and concluded by saying that, as it could 
be of no advantage to him in his flight, he must not merely 
decline the offer of personal cooperation, but must dis- 
tincdy command that Nagelschmidt should remain at 
Altenburg at the head of the band, which could not be 
left without a trustworthy leader. This epistle he delivered 
to the man, who returned at dusk, accompanying it with 
a rich bounty and many pertinent exhortations to prudence 
and caution. 

His real intention was to take his five children to 
Hamburg and thence to embark for the Levant, the East 
Indies or any country where there was a blue heaven and 
a race of men other than those he knew ; for so deeply 
had the iron entered into his soul that, apart from his re- 
luctance to identify himself with Nagelschmidt, he had 
given up all hope of ever seeing his horses brought into 
condition. 
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The instant this letter was placed in the hands of the 
governor of the palace, the lord chancellor was deposed 
from his office and Count Kallheim installed in his place. 
By a decree of the Elector in council, Kohlhaas was imme- 
diately arrested and conveyed to the city prison heavily 
ironed. On the strength of this document (a copy of 
which hung upon every wall) he was brought up for judg- 
ment. When asked in the dock whether he recognised 
the handwriting as his own, he answered him who pre- 
sented it, with a simple "Yes !" When further questioned 
as to whether he had anything to urge in extenuation, he 
cast down his eyes and said " No ! " Hereupon he was 
condemned to be torn in pieces by knacker's men with 
red-hot pincers, then to be quartered and his remains 
burnt between the wheel and the gallows. 

In such sad plight was poor Kohlhaas when the Elector 
of Brandenburg appeared, to rescue him from arbitrary 
violence by addressing a note* to the state chancery, setting 
forth his claims on the person of the dealer as a subject 
of his. He had been made acquainted with the story of 
this marvellous and not reprobate man, while strolling one 
evening on the banks of the Spree with the worthy Henry 
of Geusaai, the lord lieutenant; who, in answer to the 
questionings of his startled sovereign, had not been able 
to conceal the guilt that recoiled upon the Elector himself 
through the underhand tricks of his chancellor. Count 
Siegfried of Kallheim. The chancellor had at once been 
sent for, and when it appeared that the facts were ^s stated 
and that it had come about through his connection with 
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the house of Tronka, he was at once deposed with every 
mark of displeasure, and Lord Henry of Geusau installed 
as lord chancellor in his place. 

It happened just at this juncture that the Polish govern- 
ment, having fallen out in some way with the government 
of Saxony, was making the most strenuous efforts to ob- 
tain the support of Brandenburg. From this circumstance. 
Lord Henry (who was a statesman of no mean astuteness) 
hoped to bring about the fulfilment of his master's ex- 
press >vish that Kohlhaas should have justice, without 
more hazard to the state than might fairly be conceded 
to one individual. He therefore drew up a despatch in 
which he demanded the unconditional and immediate 
surrender of Kohlhaas, as rendered necessary by a perse- 
cution abominable before (iod and man. Furthermore, 
he summoned the court of Dresden, in case they had any 
charge to bring against the man, to avail themselves of 
the advocacy of a Berlin la^\yer, that the trial might be 
conducted according to the law of the land ; and not 
content with this, Lord Henry demanded a passport to 
Dresden for an advocate the Elector was minded to send, 
in order that proper steps might be taken to obtain justice 
against the Ix)rd of Tronka, both in the matter of the 
horses and of other foul and violent misdeeds. The cham- 
berlain, Lord Kunz, who by the recent changes, had been 
elevated to the post of president of the state chancery, 
was the official receiver of this despatch. He had many 
excellent reasons at diis crisis for abstaining from anything 
that might offend the court of Brandenburg, and therefore 
replied; in the name of his master (who had taken much 
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to heart the tone in which the despatch was couched), 
that he was much amazed at the harsh and intolerant 
manner in which the Elector denied the right of the 
Saxon government to call Kohlhaas to account for crimes 
committed within the frontier ; the more so as it was 
well-known that he possessed a plot of land in the capital 
itself, and had acknowledged his allegiance to Saxony. 

The Polish government were already concentrating a 
body of five thousand men upon the Saxon frontier, in- 
tending to decide by force of arms the matter in dispute 
between them. Lord Henry also had lost no time in 
replying that Kohlhaasenbrlick, the village from which 
the dealer took his name, lay within the Brandenburg 
territory, and that the execution of the sentence of death 
upon him would be regarded as a breach of international 
law. These facts and the counsel of Lord Kunz himself 
who wished to evade responsibility, induced the Elector 
to recall Prince Christian of Meissen from his estates, 
and a few words from this far-seeing statesman determined 
him to surrender Kohlhaas to the court of Berlin, as 
required. 

After all the mischief that had been stirred up in his 
absence, the prince would willingly have washed his hands 
of Kohlhaas, but the entreaties of his sovereign at length 
moved him once again to take up the matter. He enquired 
on what grounds the accusation to be filed at Berlin was 
to be based ; the letter to Nagelschmidt would not 
strengthen their case on account of the equivocal circum- 
stances under which it had been written, and as the crimes 
committed before the issue of the amnesty could not be 
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brought forward, the Elector resolved to transmit to his 
imperial majesty at Vienna a formal account of the raid 
which Kohlhaas had made upon his territory, complaining 
of the breach of the peace of which the emperor was the 
guardian, and praying that his majesty would deign to 
despatch an imperial advocate to conduct the prosecution 
ofthe dealer at Berlin. 

Eight days later Kohlhaas was surrendered to the 
knight Frederick of Malzahn whom the Elector had sent 
with six horsemen for his transfer to Berlin. Still heavily 
fettered he was placed in a cart with his five children, who, 
at his request had been brought together from the found- 
ling hospitals and orphanages of Dresden. 

It chanced that the Elector of Saxony had just accepted 
an invitation from the landgrave, Count Aloysius of 
Kallheim, who had large estates on the Saxon frontier. 
He was accompanied by Lord Kunz and his wife Heloise, 
daughter of the landgrave and sister of the president, and 
by a brilliant party of noblemen and dames, not to mention 
crowds of knights and inferior personages. At this moment 
they had just returned from Dahme, after a great stag- 
hunt that had been planned for their amusement ; they 
were encamped in pavilions on rising ground that com- 
manded the road, and the whole company were sitting at 
table, still hot and dusty from the chase, listening to the 
music that sounded gaily from beneath a noble oak, when 
the dealer passed by with his escort 

It would seem that one of Kohlhaas's delicate children 
had fallen sick by the way, and the Knight of Malzahn 
had in consequence been compelled to make a three days* 
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halt at Herzberg, a circumstance he did not consider 
necessary to report to the Saxon government, being 
answerable only to his own sovereign. The Elector with 
half open doublet, and hat decked, hunter-fashion, with 
spra3rs of larch, was sitting beside Lady Heloise, who had 
been his first love in early days. The gaiety around had 
melted all reserve ; and carried away by a warm-hearted 
impulse, he filled a cup which he held forth to the noble 
lady and dried ; 

" Let us go to the unhappy one, whoever he be, and 
proffer this draught of wine ! " 

Lady Heloise rose with a look of pride and joy, and 
heaped up a silver vessel with fruit and cakes and bread, 
and all that lay within reach. The whole company fol- 
lowed her example, and were just on the point of leaving 
the pavilion, laden with every kind of refreshment, when 
the landgrave came hurrying up with a most perplexed 
expression, and begged them to remain where they were. 
The Elector, much surprised, enquired what had happened 
to affect him so deeply, to which the landgrave, half turn- 
ing towards the chamberlain, made stammering reply, 
that Kohlhaas was in the cart. At this news, (which 
was alike puzzling to everybody, for all knew that the 
man had departed six days ago) Lord Kunz emptied his 
wine cup over his shoulder on the sand. The Elector, 
who had flushed red as fire, placed his upon a salver 
proffered by a page at a sign from the chamberlain, and 
while the knight, with a respectful salutation of the party 
who* were all unknown to him, was slowly winding his way 
through the tent ropes that ran out into the road, the 

R 
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noble party, without even acknowledging his greeting, 
returned to their places at the landgrave's request As 
soon as the Elector had resumed his seat, the landgrave 
secretly despatched a messenger to Dahme, the next station 
of the convoy, bidding the magistrate there to send it 
on without losing a moment ; but as the Knight of Malzahn 
distinctly refused to move further at such a late hour, 
there was nothing for it but to quarter him and his people in 
a farm-house belonging to the magistrate, which stood 
back from the road, buried in dense foliage. Now what 
with the wine, and what with the thousand other delights 
of a luxurious dessert, it came to pass that all memory of 
the incident had vanished from the minds of the noble 
merry-makers when the landgrave proposed that they 
should all sally out and lie in wait for a herd of deer that 
had been observed during the day; the idea was taken up 
with such enthusiasm that they called for their hunting 
gear, and set out in pairs, jumping ditches, and climbing 
hedges on the way to the not distant forest. In the ex- 
citement it chanced that the Elector with Lady Heloise 
(for she too wished to witness the sport) were led by the 
guide right through the yard of the farm-house in which 
Kohlhaas and the Brandenburg i^oldiers were lodged 
When the lady knew this, she cried ; 

" Come, gracious sire, come, let us creep into the house 
before the crowd arrives, and have a glimpse of the extra- 
ordinary being within." 

With a merry laugh, she began to hide away his gold 
chain beneath the silken collar of his vest, but the Elector 
caught her hand, and blushing deeply, said ; 
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*•' Heloise I how could you dream of such a thing ! '* 

She looked puzzled for a moment, but replied that in 
his present guise it was impossible he should be recog- 
nised ; and just then,'a couple of squires who had already 
satisfied their curiosity, came out and assured them that, 
by the good management of the landgrave, none of the 
party within had any idea what sort of company was as- 
sembled at Dahme. This sufficed. With a smile at his 
fair companion, the Elector crushed his hat down over 
his eyes, and moved on with her, crying ; 

" O ! Folly I enthroned art thou on woman's sweet 
lips ; so dost thou sway the world I " 

Kohlhaas was sitting on a truss of straw, with his back 
to the wall, feeding his sick child with bread and milk, 
when the noble pair entered. To incite him to speak, 
the lady put several questions : she asked who he was, 
what was the matter with the child, what crime he had 
committed, and whither he was being taken by such a 
strong guard. He raised his leather cap respectfully, and 
continuing his occupation, gave her sparing but sufficient 
answers. The Elector, who was standing behind the two 
squires, observed upon the dealer's breast a little leaden 
locket hanging from a silken cord around his necfc As 
no better topic of conversation presented itself, he en- 
quired what it might be and what it contained. Kohlhaas 
answered ; 

" This little locket, mean ye, worshipful sir ? " 

He took it off, and opening it, extracted a fragment of 
parchment sealed with a wafer. 

" By this locket," said he, " there hangs a curious tale. 
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About seven months ago, just after I buried my wife, I 
started from Kohlhaasenbriick, as you may perhaps be 
aware, to lay hands upon Lord Wenzel of Tronka, who 
had done me much wrong. It happened just then that 
for some purpose or other, the Electors of Brandenburg 
and Saxony were holding a conference at Jiiterbock, a 
market town through which my road lay ; and as they had 
settled the matter to their mutual satisfaction before the 
evening, they took a stroll through the streets chatting 
familiarly and inspecting what was noteworthy at the yearly 
feir which was then in full swing. In that way they hap- 
pened upon a gipsy woman, who was sitting on a low 
stool telling fortunes to the crowd around her ; so they 
asked, jokingly, whether she had nothing to tell them too, 
which might fit their humour. I had but just then put 
up my party at a neighbouring inn, and was standing 
among the people close to the church door when this took 
place, but so far away that I couldn't hear a word of what 
the strange woman said. The crowd was in the same 
case, and they laughingly whispered among themselves 
that she wouldn't tell what she knew to everybody. As 
the people pressed hard on all sides, I, moved less by 
curiosity than a desire to make room for those who were, 
mounted a bench that stood by the church door. Hardly 
had I got a full view of their Highnesses from this point, 
when the woman — till then sitting on the stool before 
them, apparently scratching something out of the ground 
— suddenly raised herself on her crutches, looked wildly 
about her, and then fixed her gaze upon me who had 
never in my life seen or heard anything of her before. 
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A moment after, she pushed her way through the crowd, 
came close up to me and cried, * There ! if His Highness 
would know what it is, let him ask of thee,' and therewith, 
worshipful sir, she proffered this bit of parchment in her 
long skinny claw. All eyes turned upon me. Much 
amazed, I said, * Good mother, what is this thou wouldst 
give me?' She mumbled some words in a jargon I 
couldn't understand, but then all at once she took me 
aback with the words, * An amulet ! Kohlhaas the horse- 
dealer ! have thou good care of it, for one day it will 
save thy life ! ' and then she disappeared. Now," con- 
tinued Kohlhaas, good humouredly, "I confess I was 
hard put to it in Dresden, but still I had not to pay with 
my blood, after all ; and I shall not be long in seeing how 
I get on in Berlin, and whether this will stand me in good 
stead there also." 

Kohlhaas paused : the Elector sank upon a bench and 
the lady anxiously asked what affected him, but, in spite 
of his muttered " Nothing ; nothing at all ! " only a 
moment elapsed before he fell senseless to the ground, 
so suddenly that she had not time to catch him in her 
outstretched arms. 

The- Knight of Malzahn whom accident had brought to 
the scene — stepping forward, cried ; 

" Good Heavens ! what is the matter with this gentle- 
man?" 

The lady called for water, and the squires lifted him 
up and carried him to a bed in an adjoining room. The 
chamberlain was at once summoned by a page, and busied 
himself in attempting to restore vitality, but theit ^.\3arav 
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became extreme when, after repeated endeavours to elicit 
some sign of life, he declared that to his mind these were 
the symptoms of apoplexy. The cupbearer dispatched 
a mounted courier to Luckau to bring a physician, and the 
landgrave observing that the eyelids had unclosed, had 
him placed in a carriage and driven at a foot-pace to his 
hunting seat in the vicinity. But even this slight strain 
brought on two more fainting fits, so that when the physi- 
cian arrived from Luckau at break of day, he found him 
yet scarcely conscious, and with every appearance of an 
approaching nervous fever. When he first came to him- 
self, he raised himself up in the bed and asked where 
Kohlhaas was. The chamberlain misunderstanding the 
tenour of the question, took his hand and assured him 
that he might set his mind at rest about the villain, for 
immediately after the strange and inexplicable occurrence 
in the farm-house, he had taken steps to secure his being 
well guarded by the Brandenburg escort. With many 
protestations of sympathy and attachment he went on to 
say that he had reproached his wife most bitterly for her 
folly in persuading his Highness to this visit, and concluded 
by asking what there was in the words spoken which had 
affected him so deeply and so mysteriously. The Elector 
answered that he must confess it was nothing more than 
the sight of a paltry scrap of parchment the man wore in 
a leaden locket. He added something intended as an 
explanation, but the chamberlain could not fathom his 
meaning. His highness stopped abruptly and pressing his 
miiifster's hand between his own, he declared that it was 
of the utmost importance Xo o\i\.^m possession of the scrap 
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of parchment, and begged him to mount at once, ride over 
to Dahme and purchase it from the man for any sum of 
money he might name. The chamberlain with difficulty 
concealed his perplexity. He pointed out with great 
emphasis, that if this parchment really had a special value 
in his eyes, it was most of all requisite to conceal that 
fact from Kohlhaas ; for if the latter in any way got a hint 
of it, not all his wealth would suffice to rescue it from the 
hands of one so saturated with the spirit of revenge. To 
quiet his anxiety a Uttle he added that they must devise 
some other means, and that perhaps some stratagem ex- 
ecuted through an unwitting agent might enable them to 
get hold of the thing, as the scoundrel himself could 
scarcely set any very great value on it 

The Elector wiped the sweat from his brow, and asked 
whether they could not send at once to Dahme and take 
authoritative measures to detain the convoy until their 
object had been secured. The chamberlain could hardly 
believe his senses. He explained that unfortunately the 
dealer had probably already quitted Dahme, and was now 
within the Brandenburg frontier, where it would be a 
most hazardous undertaking, probably attended with the 
worst consequences, to attempt to place any restraint upon 
the progress of the convoy. Seeing the Elector throw 
himself back with a gesture of utter hopelessness, he en- 
quired what might be the contents of this parchment, 
and by what mysterious chance he had come to know 
they concerned him. His Highness replied only with a 
pained look of doubt and mistrust. He lay there motion- 
less, his heart beating audibly, and thoughtfully regardki-^ 
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a comer of the kerchief in his hand. Suddenly he bade 
.the chamberlain invent some pretext, and summon Squire 
Stein, a sturdy and trustworthy young fellow, whom he 
had often had occasion to employ on secret service. 

To him he explained what was required, and gave him 
to understand what great interests lay in the parchment 
now in the hands of Kohlhaas. He asked whether he 
were willing to earn a claim to his lasting friendship, by 
making himself master of the locket before Kohlhaas 
reached Berlin. The squire, as soon as he had a fair 
idea of what was to be done, gave his assurance to effect 
whatever lay in his power : he was then commissioned to 
ride after Kohlhaas, and (as there seemed no likelihood 
of his being accessible to a money offer) he was to con- 
trive, after a conversation with him, to induce him to part 
with the treasure in return for his life and liberty : and 
should he still prove obstinate, he might insinuate, with 
all due caution, that money, men and horses would be at 
hand to enable him to escape from, the hands of the 
Brandenburg horsemen. 

The squire requested a few lines in the Elector's own 
hand, by way of credentials, and, with some of his men> 
took the road instantly. By dint of whip and spur he 
made such good speed that he overtook Kohlhaas at a 
frontier village, where he was sitting at dinner outside the 
inn with the Knight of Malzahn and the children. The 
squire at once presented himself to the knight as a passing 
stranger, who wished to satisfy himself of the features of 
the notorious captive, upon which he was introduced to 
the dealer and invited to partake of their fare. The soldiers 
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were taking their meal on the other side of the house — 
the knight was occupied with many things which kept him 
constantly moving — and thus the squire found the desired 
opportunity of explaining who he was, and the special 
commission with which he was charged. 

Kohlhaas was ahready acquainted with the name and 
station of him who had fallen senseless at the sight of the 
locket. He wanted nothing to complete the joy of that 
discovery except an insight into the secrets beneath 
the jseal, which however he had determined not to break 
out of mere curiosity. Remembering the ungenerous and 
unprincely treatment he had been subject to at Dresden, 
in spite of his readiness to make every possible sacrifice, 
he said simply that he had a mind to keep the thing. The 
squire asked his motive in keeping it, when nothing less 
than life and liberty were at stake, Kohlhaas answered ; 

"Honoured sir, if your sovereign came to me and said * I 
and all that serve me will die (and their death, believe 
me, is of all things the dearest wish of my soul,) I would 
not surrender the parchment, even though it were worth 
more to him than life itself. I would say * Thou canst 
bring me to the scaffold, but thou canst not take away my 
power to do thee hurt, and that power I will use.' '' 

After he had thus spoken, he rose, pale as death, and 
called a soldier to make a finish of a hunch of meat that 
was left in the dish ; and during the remainder of the hour 
their halt lasted, he appeared quite unconscious of the 
squire^s presence, merely casting him a parting glance by 
way of salute as he climbed into the cart 

When this intelligence reached the Elector, his state 
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became so critical that for three weary days the physician 
was in the deepest anxiety for his life. However, after 
several weeks of suffering, he so far recovered — thanks to 
a strong constitution — that, supported on cushions, he 
was able to return to Dresden in a carriage, to resume the 
reins of government. On arriving, he sent for Prince 
Christian of Meissen, and enquired whether Counsellor 
Elbermaier (who had been appointed the Saxon advocate 
at Vienna in the matter of Kohlhaas) had already started. 
The prince answered that, according to His Highnesses 
orders, given before his departure for Dahrne, the counsel- 
lor had waited for Zauner (the Elector of Brandenburg's 
counsel in the suit against Lord Wenzel of Tronka), and 
that they had joined company and set out together. At 
this the Elector was much put out, and advancing to his 
writing table, he expressed the greatest astonishment, as 
he well remembered intending to reserve his special in- 
structions, until he should have had an interview with 
Dr. Luther, who had procured the amnesty for Kohlhaas. 
This he said with marked emphasis, as he tossed his 
papers about with every indication of annoyance. 

The prince regarded him with utter surprise, but after 
a moment's silence, said he regretted that he had not 
acted to His Highnesses satisfaction in this matter, but he 
would venture to lay before him a decision of the privy 
council which left him no choice but to do as he had 
done. He submitted that at the meeting of that coimcil 
nothing whatever had transpired respecting a communica- 
tion to be made to Dr. Luther, and he thought that, 
though it might have been well-advised to have applied 
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to that divine at an earlier stage of the matter, such a 
course was not at all to the purpose now, when the am- 
nesty had been publicly violated, and Kohlhaas delivered 
up to Brandenburg to be visited with the utmost rigour of 
the law. The Elector, somewhat pacified, answered that 
after all no great harm had been done in despatching 
Elbermaier to Vienna, but that it would be more to his 
mind if his functions were suspended, pending the receipt 
of further instructions ; and he laid it upon the prince to 
see that his wishes were attended to. The prince replied 
that, unfortunately, his commands came a day too late, 
for that, from a letter just placed in his hands, he had 
learnt that the instructions furnished had already been 
acted upon, and that the Vienna Chancery were now in 
possession of the facts of the case. The Elector broke 
in sharply with the question how all this was possible in 
so short a time, but was reminded that three weeks had 
elapsed since Elbermaier's departure, and that he had 
been instructed to go to work without a moment's delay. 

** A delay,'' he remarked, "would have been the more 
prejudicial, as Zauner, the Brandenburg lawyer, was acting 
with the greatest vigour against Lord Wenzel, and had 
already demanded the withdrawal of the horses from the 
knacker, as a preliminary step to their being brought into 
condition, which requisition, in spite of all the defendant's 
opposition, had been complied with." 

The Elector muttered ; 

" Well ! well ! it doesn't matter," and rang the belL 

He put some unimportant questions, as, for instance, 
what had happened during his abse\vc^ ^\ot«\ T3\^'s»^^\v^ 
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and being no longer able to conceal his emotion, he signi- 
fied, with a waive of the hand, that the audience was at 
an end. 

The very same day he wrote to the prince, requesting 
that all documents relating to Kohlhaas should be trans- 
mitted to him ; adducing as a reason, that, considering 
the political importance attaching to the affair, he had de- 
termined to take it into his own hands. The thought of 
destroying him who could alone disclose the secrets of the 
parchment, had become intolerable to him ; and he there- 
fore indited a private epistle to the emperor, imploring 
most earnestly that he wouid permit the proceedings 
Elbermaier had taken against Kohlhaas to be temporarily 
quashed, promising at the same time to furnish him 
speedily with most excellent grounds for his request. 

The emperor's reply — despatched officially through the 
state chancery — was somewhat to this effect; that the 
manifest change in the Elector's views seemed quite inex- 
plicable j that the information laid against Kohlhaas by 
the agents of the Saxon government had removed the 
affair from the domain of special jurisdiction, and had 
made it his duty — as supreme head of the Holy Roman 
Empire — to undertake the prosecution of this man before 
the Brandenburg tribunal ; furthermore, that he had already 
deputed his court-assessor, Franz Miiller, as his represen- 
tative at Berlin, to bring Kohlhaas to account for his 
breach of the public peace, and that, as he had already 
departed, the charge in (question could in no case be with* 
drawn. 

Th^ answer fell with killing weight upon the Electon 
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To add to his dejection, he received within a brief period, 
several private letters from Berlin, announcing that all 
preliminary steps had been taken, and that, in spite of the 
efforts of counsel for the defence, there was every pro- 
bability that Kohlhaas would perish on the scaffold. After 
a bitter struggle this unfortunate prince determined to risk 
one more venture in favour ot the dealer. With his own 
hand, he addressed a letter to the Elector of Brandenburg, 
begging that the man's life might be spared ; urging as a 
reason that the execution of a sentence of death after the 
proclamation and acceptance of the amnesty would be a 
too glaring injustice. He assured his brother sovereign 
that, in spite of the apparent rigour displayed in his treat- 
ment of Kohlhaas, he had never intended to enforce 
the extreme penalty, and he painted forcibly what a 
wretched day it would be for the man when he found that 
the protection extended to him by his own prince was more 
deadly than all the terrors he had had to face at Dresden. 
The statements contained in this missive, appeared to 
the Elector of Brandenburg to be both confused and equivo- 
cal. In his reply he opined that the energy with which 
the matter had been taken up by the legal representatives of 
his imperial majesty, left him no option but to adhere to 
the most rigorous interpretation of the criminal statutes. 
He remarked that the anxiety expressed was devoid of 
reasonable foundation, as the suit against Kohlhaas had 
been instituted, not by him who had proclaimed the 
amnesty, but by one who was alike the superior of both 
of them, and therefore altogether uncompromised by 
what had taken place. He hinted further how to>\c}cv -asv 
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example of condign retribution was needed at a time when 
Nagelschmidt, become rash by successful crime, had ven- 
tured to extend his ravages into Brandenburg ; and con- 
cluded by requesting the Elector — in case these arguments 
did not convince — to appeal directly to the emperor, as 
only by his intervention could the idea of pardon be 
entertained. 

The Elector was so grievously affected by these repeated 
failures, that he once more took to his bed. One morn- 
ing, when the chamberlain made his accustomed visit, he 
took heart and showed the letters he had despatched to 
Berlin and Vienna with the object of procuring at least 
a temporary reprieve for Kohlhaas, to gain time in which 
to possess himself of the parchment. Lord Kunz threw 
himself on his knees before him, pleading with him by 
everything he held sacred, to be allowed to share his 
secret. The Elector bade him secure the door and to 
take a seat on the bed, and then pressing his hand to his 
heart with a deep sigh, he began as follows ; 

" I believe your wife has already told you how, at the 
time of our conference at Jiiterbock, the Elector of Bran- 
denburg and I fell in with an old gipsy woman. There 
had been a good deal too much talk at table a while 
before, about the strange creature's skill, and His High- 
ness — you know his sprightly nature — took a fancy to 
respond to her summons, thinking to catch her tripping 
and put her to shame before the people. Folding his 
arms, he stepped up to her table, and demanded that the 
truth of the prophecy she was about to declare might be 
iWtaessed by a sign that could be verified before nightfall, 
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as in no other case — were she even the Roman sibyl her- 
self — could he be persuaded to give credence to a single 
word of it. With a hasty glance, the woman measured 
us from head to foot, and said the sign should be that the 
great antlered stag which had been reared by the park 
keeper's son, would meet us there on the market-place 
before we quitted it Now you must know that this buck 
was destined for the palace kitchen at Dresden, and was 
safe under lock and key within a ring fence of high palings, 
beneath the shade of an oak copse in the park : so that 
bearing in mind that all access to the park was carefully 
blocked on account of the number of small game about, 
it seemed the most impossible thing in the world that the 
animal could make its appearance in the square to confinn 
his prediction. Still, the Elector had some suspicion 
that he might be the victim of a well-planned trick. So 
he asked my advice, and determined, for the form of the 
thing, to mar completely the effect of anything she might 
say, by sending orders to the castle for the slaughter of 
the buck on the spot, to be dressed for the morrow's din- 
ner. He then turned to the woman, who had heard every 
word, and said, ' Well ! now let us hear what you have 
to say about the mysteries of the future ! ' The gipsy in- 
spected his palm, and cried, ' All hail ! my sovereign and 
master ! Long will your Highness sway the sceptre, and 
after you, long mil your house endure, and foremost 
among princes and monarch s of the earth will be thy 
offspring ! ' For a few moments the Elector remained 
silent, thoughtfully regarding the woman, and then turning 
away, he half whispered to me, that he was rather sorry 
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now, that he had taken measures to frustrate the prophecy. 
The knights in his train echoed the woman's words, and 
showered money into her lap. His Highness drew forth 
a gold piece and tossing it among the rest, enquired 
whether my fortune would be equally grateful to the ear. 
The woman opened a box at her side, and arranged the 
coins with the greatest care in separate heaps, according to 
their value and metal. Then closing it, she screened her 
eyes with her hand, as though pained by the sunlight, 
and looked me straight in the face. I repeated his enquiry 
and held out my hand, saying jokingly to the Elector, 
* It seems she has nothing half so good to tell me.' She 
peered at me intently for a second and then seizing her 
crutches, rose slowly from her stool and with hands 
clasped, as if in prayer, bent forward and whispered in 
my ear the single word, * No ! ' * Indeed I ' I said in 
some confusion, stepping back a pace or two from the 
figure, that, cold and impassive as marble, once again sank 
back to ..its former position; * Indeed ! and from what 
quarter is my house threatened ? ' The woman took a 
piece of charcoal and a scrap of parchment, and crossing 
her legs, asked if she should write it down. I was both 
perplexed and annoyed, but I had no choice but to assent; 
whereupon she said, * Three things will I write thee ! the 
name of the last sovereign of thy house ; the date when 
he will lose his dominions, and the name of him who will 
win them by force of arms.' This done, in sight of all 
the crowd, she put a wafer to her wrinkled mouth, and 
carefully folding the parchment, sealed it with a leaden 
ring she wore on her middle finger. 
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" My curiosity was much excited, as you can easily 
imagine, but as I was about to take it from her, she cried, 
* By no means. Your Highness ! ' and turning round she 
pointed with a crutch and added, ' From yonder man 
behind all the people, who is standing on the bench at 
the church gateway, you can redeem it at your leisure.' 
Before I could recover from my surprise, she had seized 
her box, and throwing it over her shoulder, mingled with 
the crowd and disappeared. To my great relief, just at 
that moment, the knight, who had been dispatched to the 
castle by the Elector, returned and told us, laughingly, 
that he had seen the buck killed and safely deposited in 
the kitchen. His Highness took my arm, and cried, ' It 
was a vulgar trick, after all ; worth neither the time nor 
the money.' We were about to leave when a loud shout 
broke from those around, and to our amazement we saw 
a huge butcher's dog come tearing along, pursued by all 
the kitchen folk from cook to scullion. He came within 
three paces of us and there let drop the carcase of the 
buck which he had stolen from the larder ! Thus indeed 
was the sign verified, which pledged the fulfilment of the 
rest : the buck, though dead, had come to meet us in the 
market place. I was struck, as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen from a clear winter sky. I struggled away from the 
party, and as soon as I was alone with my own people, I 
sent in every direction to seek out the man to whom the 
hag had pointed. It wa5 in vain that I persevered for 
three whole days. Not the slightest intelligence could be 
obtained of Jiim ; but now, friend Kunz, you know that I 
saw him with my own eyes at the farm-hou^^ ^.\. Y>^X5^0^ 
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Having thus spoken, he released the chamberlain's 
hand, and wiping his brow, sunk back in the bed. Lord 
Kunz thought it useless to oppose a sick man's fancy, and 
b^ged him simply to take means for obtaining possession 
of the parchment, adding that, when that was accom- 
plished, the rascal might be left to his fate. The Elector 
shook his head and said he saw no chance of success, 
though the mere idea of this man's taking his secret wnth 
him to the grave, filled him with unutterable anguish. 
His fiiend enquired whether he had tried to discover the 
whereabouts of the gipsy herself, to which His Highness 
replied that, under cover of a different pretext, the police 
had been searching for her in every hole and comer of 
the electorate, and from their failure hitherto, he was 
inclined to believe that the woman was not now within 
the Saxon frontier. 

By the death, about this time, of the ex-chancellor 
Count Kallheim, the chamberlain inherited through his 
wife some extensive estates in the Neumark. He had 
therefore already determined to visit Berlin, and, prompted 
by the love he really bore his sovereign, he now used this 
occasion to request that the matter might be entirely con- 
fided to him. The Elector pressed his friend's hand to 
his breast, and answered ; 

" Think that we are one ; put yourself in my place, and 
get me the parchment." 

The chamberlain at once took his leave, and entrusting 
his official duties to a deputy, anticipated by several days 
the date he had fixed, and set . out for Berlip with only a 
few attendants. 
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Meanwhile, as we have said, Kohlhaas had reached 
Berlin, where he and his five children were, by special 
order, confined in a prison usually reserved for persons 
of high rank, and everything possible was done for their 
comfort. On the arrival of the imperial advocate from 
Vienna, he was forthwith summoned before the supreme 
court to answer for his breach of the public peace. In 
his defence, he took the ground that, as he had already 
been amnestied for the crimes committed during his cam- 
paign in Saxony, he could not be legally called to account 
for them ; but it was at once notified to him that His 
Imperial Majesty, whose advocate preferred the charge, 
could not recognise any private contract as binding upon 
him. This was fully explained to Kohlhaas, but when he 
was given to understand that he would at length triumph 
over Lord Wenzel at Dresden, he professed himself 
thoroughly content with whatever fate might await him. 

The very day that the chamberlain entered Berlin, sen- 
tence was passed on Kohlhaas. He was condemned to 
lose his head upon the block. No one, however, could 
be persuaded that the execution would really take place. 
The Elector's leaning towards him was well known, and 
in their sympathy for their champion, the people believed 
it only needed the fiat of His Highness to commute the 
sentence of death to a merely wearisome imprisonment. 

The chamberlain scarcely shared this opinion. He 
saw plainly that no time was to be lost if his master's 
commission were to be executed. He began by passing 
one morning before the window of the prison. Kohlhaas 
was carelessly gazing at the passers-by, and "Lotd Y^jvxcv-l— 
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who had shrewdly assumed the court dress in which he 
had known him in Dresden — contrived to present him- 
self in such a way as to compel attention. The dealer 
betrayed his recognition by a start : and involuntarily 
pressed his hand on the spot above his heart where the 
locket was concealed. That was all the nobleman re- 
quired. It was a preliminary to a step of more importance. 
In a bye street, among a crowd of old rag-merchants and 
the like, he had lighted on a hag who appeared to bear a 
great resemblance to her whom the Elector had described, 
and it had occurred to him to pass her off as the real 
gipsy. He thought it unlikely that Kohlhaas would so 
remember features he had only seen for a moment, as to 
detect the fraud ; and accordingly he had her brought to 
his apartments, and instructed her how to act. He told 
her all that had taken place at Jiiterbock, and not 
knowing how much the fortune-teller might have confided 
to the dealer, he took especial care to impress the story 
of the parchment on the memory of his agent. He dic- 
tated word for word what she was to say, so as to give 
only half a hint that the Saxon government were about to 
employ measures which could not fail to put them in pos- 
session of the parchment, and directed her to demand it 
of Kohlliaas on the pretext that for a few days it would 
be safe in her keeping. 

On promise of a considerable reward, half of which she 

required and received in advance, the old woman declared 

herself willing to do his bidding. By chance, she had 

become acquainted some months before, with the mother 

ofHersc, who fell at Miihlberg, who had obtained official 
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permission to visit Kohlhaas from time to time ; and thus, 
the hag with the aid of a small fee to the gaoler, had no 
difficulty in obtaining access to the dealer. 

The latter, the moment she entered the room, thought 
he recognised the gipsy of Jiiterbock. He knew her by 
her leaden ring, and coral necklace, and he was not mis- 
taken. Strange as it may appear (we have only to record 
the fact and leave it to the reader's judgment), in reality, 
the chamberlain had made a most egregious mistake. She 
upon whom he had lighted in the streets of Berlin, and 
chosen to play the part of the gipsy, was no other than 
that mysterious being in person. So at least the hag told 
Kohlhaas, as she steadied herself on her crutches, and 
caressed the children, who, affi-ighted at her garb and 
features, had flocked round their father. She said she 
had returned from Saxony some time since, and having 
overheard an incautious question put by the chamberlain 
to a by-stander about the fortune teller of Jiiterbock, she 
had put herself in his way and offered to undertake 
whatever he had in hand. 

The dealer could not help noting a strange resemblance 
between this woman and his deceased wife Elizabeth : 
so great indeed that he was half inclined to ask if she 
were not her grandmother, for not merely the form of the 
face and hands, but the gestures she made in speaking, 
reminded him most strongly of her he had lost. He was 
the more amazed when he observed a mole upon her 
neck, exactly similar to one with which his wife was 
marked, and amid a strange confusion of thoughts he bade 
her be seated, and enquired what on earth had imi^eUad 
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her to come to him in the chamberlain's service. While 
he was speaking the dog came snuffing about her, and 
laying his head on her knees to be patted, looked up in 
her face and wagged his tail. The woman replied that she 
had been charged to tell him that the parchment contained 
answers to three questions that were of the utmost im- 
portance to the Saxon court ; to warn him further^ against 
an agent of the Elector who was at present in Berlin, and 
principally, to get possession of the locket under pretence 
that it was no longer safe in his keeping : her real inten- 
tion, however, was, to tell him that the threat of seizing 
the thing at any cost was mere empty talk, as he was under 
the protection of the Elector of Brandenburg, who would 
well know how to make his authority respected ; and also 
to beg him not to entrust the parchment to any one else, 
under any circumstances, as nowhere could it be more 
secure. Nevertheless, she added that it would be well 
to make use of the secret it contained in the way she had 
hinted at, at Jiiterbock. It would be of no further use to 
him, and he might accept the offer of which Squire Stein 
had been the bearer, and surrender the locket to the 
Elector of Saxony, in return for life and liberty. 

Kohlhaas overjoyed at the power conferred upon him 
of stinging the heel of the foe that trod him in the dust, 
answered ; 

" Not for worlds. Good mother I not for worlds !'* 
He pressed her hand within his own, and tried to get 
from her the nature of what she had written, but the woman, 
lifting his youngest child upon her lap, answered ; 
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" Not for worlds ! Kohlhaas the horse-dealer. No ! 
but for the sake of this pretty flaxen-headed infant ? " 

She kissed and fondled the half frightened boy, who 
however accepted an apple from her withered hand. 
Kohlhaas was much disturbed in his mind. He said his 
children themselves would applaud his conduct when they 
grew up, and of all that lay in his power, the best he could 
do for them and their descendants, was to hold fast to the 
parchment. He asked, moreover, how, after his bitter 
experience, he could secure himself against fresh decep- 
tion : this sacrifice might be as vain as that he made in 
disbanding his force at Liitzen. He added ; 

" He that has once broken his word to me, shall never 
exchange another with me; and only thy voice, good 
mother, keeps me from the writing which in such marvel- 
lous fashion, has brought me full recompense for all I 
have suffered." 

The woman set down the child and said she thought he 
was in a manner, right : that he must decide what he 
would do or leave undone. She took up her crutches 
and moved to depart. Kohlhaas repeated his question 
respecting the contents of the parchment , she replied 
that it was his and that he might open it if he chose, 
though it was but an idle curiosity that could prompt him. 
He wished to detain her longer ; he had a thousand things 
to ask — such as, how she had come by the prophetic 
power she possessed — why she had withheld the writing 
from the Elector and entrusted it amid such a multitude 
to him, who had never even given her a thought, — and 
the like. 
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But just then they were disturbed by a noise without. 
They listened and heard that police officers were coming 
up the stairs. Fearing they were about to enter the room, 
and the consequences if she were found with the dealer, 
the woman hastily cried ; 

" Fare thee well, Kohlhaas, till we meet again, and then 
thou wilt not need to ask of that thou wouldst know.'' 

She turned and, as she passed, kissed each of the chil- 
dren, and disappeared. 

The Elector of Saxony had meanwhile been devoured 
by the most gloomy fancies. In his despair, he sum- 
moned two astrologers, Oldenholm and Olearius by name 
(at that time of high repute in the country), and bade 
them apply their science to the discovery of the • words 
that menaced him and all his race. These experts betook 
themselves to a high tower ; but after passing days and 
days together in consultation with the heavens, they could 
not decide whether the writing in question concerned the 
present or the distant future, nor even whether it referred 
to the dispute with Poland which still threatened to issue 
in a war ; and thus instead of bringing peace to his mind, 
their labours and discussions served but to increase the 
misery of the wretched prince, till at last it waxed beyond 
all endurance. To crown all, he received tidings of fresh 
ill. The chamberlain's wife was about to set out for Berlin 
. to join her husband, who requested her by letter gently 
to break to the prince, at her leave-taking, the news of 
what had occurred. She told him all about the attempt 
that had been made to get possession ot the parchment 
through the old woman's agency ; and how, immediately 
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after her visit to the prison, she had disappeared, leaving 
no trace of her whereabouts ; also, that no further step 
appeared possible, as, after a careful revision of the 
various legal documents, the Elector of Brandenburg had 
fixed Monday in Passion Week as the day of execution. 
This intelligence left the Elector heart-broken. He shut 
himself up in his closet for two whole days and refused 
all nourishment. On the third day he hastily and briefly 
notified to his ministry that he was about to accept the 
Prince of Dessau's invitation to a hunt, and at once dis- 
appeared from Dresden. Whither he really went, or 
whether he visited Dessau we do not pretend to say, as 
the Chronicles which were our source of information, 
become at this point most contradictory and opposite in 
their statements. All that we can give as certain is 
that at that moment the Prince of Dessau was lying sick 
in the palace of his uncle, Henry, Duke of Brunswick, 
and that Lady Heloise arrived next day in Berlin accom- 
panied by a certain Count Konigstein, who passed as her 
cousin. 

Meanwhile, by command of the Elector, the sentence 
pronounced against him had been read to Kohlhaas. His 
fetters were removed, and all the documents concerning 
the property of which he had been deprived at Dresden, 
were returned. The supreme court deputed legal officelrs 
to enquire of him what disposition he desired to make of 
his possessions, and with their aid, he drew up a will in 
favour of his children, appointing as their guardian, his 
faithful friend, the farmer of Kohlhaasenbriick. After 
this, nothing could surpass the peace and contentment of 
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his last days : by his sovereign's special order, the gates 
of the prison were open to all his friends (of whom he 
had a large number in the town), to visit him at will, 
either by day or night. Nay, he had even the satisfaction 
of receiving the divine, Jacob Freising, as Dr. Luther's 
representative, who brought a letter in the latter s own 
hand (a document which must have possessed great in- 
terest, but which has unfortunately perished) ; and who 
with the aid of two of the Brandenburg clergy, comforted 
the prisoner by administering to him the sacrament of 
the holy Eucharist. 

The townspeople could not but believe that, at the last 
moment, the Elector would grant a pardon ; and intense 
was the excitement when the fatal ^Monday in Passion 
Week came round, on which he was to atone to the world 
for his rash essay to obtain justice from it. He left the 
prison escorted by a strong guard, preceded by the divine, 
Jacob Freising, and carrying one of his boys on either 
arm (a privilege conceded by the judges at his express 
request) ; and was just taking leave of his weeping friends, 
when the castellan of the electoral palace came up to him 
with hasty step and anxious mien, and handed him a 
paper which he said he had just received from an old 
woman. Kohlhaas, surprised, the man being almost a 
stranger to him, opened the missive which bore the im- 
press of a seal that recalled the gipsy to his mind. But how 
depict his amazement when he read the following lines 1 

" Kohlhaas, the Elector of Saxony is in Berlin, he has 
gone before you to the place of execution, and if you 
care to do so, you may recognize him by the blue and 
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white plumes in his hat. Need I tell you his intention? 
He will have your body dug up and will get possession 
of the parchment. Thy Elizabeth ! *' 

With feelings strung to their highest pitch, Kohlhaas 
asked the Castellan if he knew the marvellous woman 
who had given him the note. The man commenced, 

" That woman ; '* and then stopped short, as 

though he could not command his tongue ; and the 
dealer, borne along in the procession which had resumed 
its march, could catch nothing else of the stammerings 
that fell from his palsied lips. 

Arrived at the place of death, he found the Elector of 
Brandenburg present on horseback, with his retinue, 
among whom he observed Lord Henry of Geusau, and a 
vast concourse of people. On the Elector's right was 
Francis Miiller, the imperial advocate, bearing a copy of 
the judicial sentence ; on his left, his own representative, 
Anthony Zauner, with the judgment of the Dresden tribu- 
nal ; and in the centre of the ring formed by the crowd, 
there stood a herald, bearing a bundle of linen, and hold- 
ing by their bridles a pair of noble, sleek-coated, prancing 
steeds. Lord Henry it seems, had pressed the suit against 
LordWenzel of Tronka point by point with unsparing rigour, 
and with such success that the horses had been withdrawn 
from the knacker's and been restored to honour by the 
ceremony of waving a flag over their heads ; after which 
they had been entrusted to the nobleman's servants to be 
brought into condition : this accomplished, they were de- 
livered over to Zauner in the market-place at Dresden in 
presence of a special commission. And so it was that, 
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when Kohlhaas made his way to the rising ground followed 
by the guard, the Elector thus addressed him ; 

" At length, Kohlhaas, the day has come when full 
justice shall be meted out to thee : behold, here I deliver 
unto thee all of which thou wast by violence deprived at 
Castle Tronka, and all that I, as thy sovereign, was bound 
to recover for thee ; here I restore unto thee thy horses, 
the neckcloth, money, and linen, nay even the expenses of 
the illness of thy servant Herse, who fell at Miihlberg. 
Art thou content with me ? '' 

Kohlhaas set down his children beside him, and began 
to read the judgment which was handed to him at a sign 
from the lord chancellor. When he came to an article 
which condemned Lord Wenzel to two year's imprison- 
ment, carried away by the fulness of his satisfaction, he 
crossed his hands upon his breast, and fell upon his knees 
before the Elector. Rising to his feet, he laid his hand 
upon his breast and declared to the chancellor that his 
highest desire on earth was accomplished. Stepping up 
to the horses he did not conceal his delight, — patting 
their arched and rounded necks : from them he turned 
again to the Lord of Geusau, and told him cheerily that 
he intended them for his two sons, Henry and Leopold. 
The chancellor leant towards him from his saddle, and 
promised, in the Elector's name, that his last wishes should 
be solemnly regarded : he bade him, further, to dispose 
as he pleased of the articles contained in the bundle. 
Kohlhaas at once called Herse's aged mother, whom he 
had seen in the crowd, and saying, " There, good mother, 
these belong to you," handed her the things, with the sum 
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he had himself received as compensation, for the support 
and comfort of her declining years. 

The Elector then spake ; 

" Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer ; now that thou hast thus 
received full satisfaction for the wrong done unto thee, 
prepare thyself to atone to His Imperial Majesty, whose 
representative is here present, for thine own outrages 
against the peace of his realm.'* 

Kohlhaas took off his hat and threw it on the ground^ 
and said ; " I am ready ! " 

He pressed his little ones each tenderly to his breast 
and confided them to his friend the farmer : and, while 
the latter withdrew from the scene silently but tearfully, 
he walked up to the block with unwavering step. He 
had just unwound his neckcloth and opened his doublet, 
when, casting a hasty glance over the crowd around, he 
caught sight of a man cowering behind two knights who 
partially concealed him, and, to recognise him, he needed 
not to notice the blue and white plumes. Kohlhaas in 
an instant broke through the guard who stared in amaze, 
and in a few quick steps, confronted the stranger and 
drew the locket from his breast. He took out the parch- 
ment, broke the seal and read it through, and then, with 
eye steadily fixed upon him of the plumes (who was 
already indulging a pleasing hope), he thrust it into his 
mouth and swallowed it. The man fell down senseless 
in convulsions. While his terrified companions were 
raising him from the ground, Kohlhaas once more ap- 
proached the scaffold, and, immediately after, his head 
fell beneath the axe of the executioner. 
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ACT I. 

Fehrbellin. a garden laid out in the old French style. 
Castle in background to which a flight of steps ascends. 
Time^ night. 

Scene I. 

The Prince of Homburg is disco7'ei'ed sitting beneath an 
oak. He seems half asleej>, half aivake, and is e?igaged in 
twining a wreath. 

\Enter from the Castle^ the Elector, his Consort, the 
Princess Nathalia, Count Hohenzollern, Captain 
GoLZ, and sei'eral others. 

They approach the railings and look down. Pages 

with torches. 

Count Hohenz. Yea, sire ! our gallant cousin Frederick 
Has done his work ; three days and nights he hung 
Upon the rear of these light-footed Swedes; 
'Twas noon already past when he drew rein 
And halted his spent force at Fehrbellin. 
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And yet, methinks, your charge was positive ; 
Three hours you left him for repose, and then 
You bade him push at once to Hackelberg? 
Wrangel is busy with entrenchments there 
And he should now, I think, be on his front. 

The Elector. So ran my orders ! 

Count.HoHENZ. Well ! I know what charge 

He gave his officers. By stroke of ten 
His troops were to be marshalled for the road. 
But, there, you see, he went to sleep. Hard by 
He found some straw, and set him to repair 
His war-worn strength, well knowing that the dawn 
Will break upon another bloody field. 

The Elector. Of that I am aware ; say on. 

Count HoHENZ. You know, 

I fancy, also that the hour has struck ; 
His men are in the saddle now; their steeds 
Are pawing up the ground, outside the gates : — 
But some one's wanting : whom, sire, do you think ? 
No less a person than their soldier Prince ! 
Out and around a crowd of people seek him 
With lights and torches : now they've found their hero ; 
Can you guess where ? Look down on yonder bench ! 

[He takes a torch frovi a Page, 
You never would believe me ; give but heed ; 
The moonbeams lured him hither in his sleep ; 
You see him now enwrapt in dreams of fame ; 
And, like posterity, with busy hand, 
Weaving a laurel chaplet for his brow. 

The Elector. What's U\is ? 
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Count HoHENZ. \IIolding the torch towards the Prince] 
In very deed ; look there ; you'll see. 

The Elector. Asleep ! Impossible ! 

Count HoHENZ. Soundly asleep ! 

Call to him " Frederick ! '' and he'll fall flat. 

Electress. Good lack ! he must be ill ! 

Nathalia. He needs a doctor ! ' 

Electress. An ounce of help, methinks, were better 
now 
Than pounds of jeering. 

Count HoHENZ. Nay ! bless your kind hearth,' 

His health is rampant, vigourous as mine : 
The Swedes will have good cause to swear't, i'faith, ' 

When we cross swords to morrow. Take my word, 
His only ailment is a meddlesome 

And sprightly fancy that catches him o'nights ' '' 

And plays him tricks. . 

The Elector. Nay ! this I ne'er believed ! 
Come friends, let*s have a closer view. 

Courtier. \_To torch-bearers.'] Back .'back! 

Count Hohenz. Let them alone, good sir ; were the 
whole town 
Wrapped in a sheet of flame, the diamond 
Upon his hand might reck of it, not he. 

\^They crowd around him, the pages holding the lights 

forward^ 

The Elector. What kind of green stuff* is he wreathing 
thus? 
Not willow twigs ? 
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Count HoHENZ. No sire, not willow twigs ! 

It is the laurel ; which he oft has seen 
Circling around those pictured heroes' brows 
That hang within the armour}- at home. 

The Elector. Methought the sandy soil of Branden- 
burg 
Disfavoured such a shrub. How came he by it ? 

Count HoHENz. The gods may know. I don't. 

Courtier. The gardener, sire, 

Has a large nursery of foreign plants. 
Here at the back ; perchance he had it thence. 

Elector. 'Tis mighty curious I V\\ wager, now, 
I know the secret of this young fooFs craze. 

Count Hohenz. Oh ! that's not hard I To morrow's 
fight, my liege. 
He has a vision of a WTeath of suns 
EntDv-ined for him by hoar astrologers 
To crown the glory of the coming day. 

[7^e Prince gazrs fixedly on the chaplet, 

m 

Courtier. At last 'tis finished. 

Count HoHENZ. AVhat a pity now 

That we've no mirror here to hold before him. 
He'd do just like a girl ; you'd laugh to mark 
How he'd arrange and rearrange the thing, 
And smile as 'tvvere a Paris cap, with flowers. 

The Elector. By God ! I'll see how far hell cany it 

\Thc Elector takes the chaplet from the Prince, who 

stands staring and blushing. Ihe Elector twines his gold 

^//a/// aAfi/l the wreath^ and hands it to the Princess, He 



ivithdratos iviih her^ she bearing the wreath above her head* 
The Prince fol/ows her with outstretched arms.] 

Prince of Homburg. [/;/ a soft voice?[ 
Nathalia ! my love ! my bride ! 

The Elector. Come, come ! 

Make haste out of his way. 

Count HoHENZ. Eh ? what was that ? 

What did the idiot say? 

Courtier. What was't he said? 

\They all ascend the steps. 

Prince of Homburg. Frederick ! my Lord ! my Father ! 
Count HoHENZ. Fire and fury ! 

The Elector. [Retiring backwards.] 
Open the door directly. 

Prince of Homburg. Mother, dear ! 

Count HoHENZ. The devil take the fool ! 
Electress. ' What can he mean ? 

Prince of Homburg. Nathalia, dearest, why dost fly 
from me ? 

[He snatches a glove from the Princes^ s hand. 

Count HoHENZ. Heavens and Earth ! of what has he 

got hold ? 
Courtier. Was it the wreath ? 
Princess Nathalia. No ! No ! 

Count HoHENz. \Opens the door.] Come quickly, sire ; 
This way : let the whole vision fade at once. 

The Elector. Back with thee into nothingness, Sir 
Prince ! 
Back to thyself ! To-morrow*s battle-field 



Shall find us friends well met. Till then, adieu ! — 
It is not in a dream such things are done. 

Exeunt omncs. The door closes with a crash in the Princess 

face. A pause,'] 

Scene II. 

l^The Prince remains standiiig a motnent before the door 
ivith an expression of wonder. He then descends the steps, 
lost in thought and pressing to his forehead the hand in 
which he holds the gloz^e. When he reaches the ground, he 
turns and looks back."] 

Scene III. 

[Etiter Count Hohenzollern, through a wicket-gate 
below. A Page follows. The Prince of Homburg.] 
Page, [softly.'] My Lord I Pray sir ; do listen, good 

my Lord I 
Count Hohenz. [angrily.] Peace, grasshopper. — Well, 

go on, what is it ? 
Page. I'm come — 

Count Hohenz. Don't chirp so loud, you'll waken 
him ; 
Go on, what is it ? 

Page. The Elector sends 

To beg your lordship not to tell the Mnce 
A word about the trick that's just been played. 

Count Hon KNZ. Bah I Go to roost, and sleep your 
mi! IV off: 
/ knew a\\ that a month ago. [Exit Page. 
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Scene IV. 

[Count HoHENZOLLERN and Fnuce Frederick.] 

Count Hohenz. [taking position behind the Prince wlio 
is still gazing intently on the flight of steps ^ Arthur ! 

\Tlie Prince falls. 
So, down he drops ; by Jove, that beats sharpshooting. 

{approaches hini. 
Tm greedy for the story he'll concoct 
To make it plain how he came by his bed. 

\bends over him. 
Hey, Arthur, man ! What devilment is this ? 
Get up and tell me what you're doing here. 
Prince of Homburg. Eh, friend ? 
Count Hohenz. Eh, friend ! that's good, by all that's 
holy! 
Your horsemen are an hour's march a head, 
And here I find you napping on the grass. 
Prince of Hpmburg. What horsemen ? 
Count Hohenz. Bah ! The Mamelukes ! By God, 

He's clean forgotten that he's in command. 
Prince of Homburg. Hallo ! my helmet here ! my 

arms — 
Count Hohenz. Where from ? 

Prince of Homburg. There ! on your right there, 

Harry : on tlic stool. 
Count Hohenz. Where? on the stool ? 
Prince of Homburg. Yes, yes, 1 put them there. 
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Count HoHENZ. [Looking him in the/ace,^ 
Well, take them off again I 

Prince of Homburg. [Staring at the glove in his haud.] 

Whose glove is this ? 
Count HoHENZ. How can I tell ? [aside.] Damnation ! 
'tis the glove 
Of the Princess ; he stole it unobserved ! 
[alfnipt/y.] Come now ! make haste ! What are you 
waiting for ? 
Prince of Homburg. [Thro7C's the glove away from him,] 

Quick, Francis, hey ! the rascal was to wake me 

Count HoHENZ. [gazing on him.] 
He's clean, stark mad. 

Prince of Homburg. By all that's sacred, Henry, 
I haven't any notion where I am. 

Count HoHENZ. In Fehrbellin, you crazy dreamer. 
Look ! 
This is an alley in the private garden 
Behind the castle. Don't you see the trees ? 
Prince of Homburg. [aside.] Perdition seize me ! 'tis 
the same old trick 
Of gadding in the moonlight, fast asleep ! 

[collects himself. 
I beg your pardon. Now I know. You see 
The heat last night in bed was wearisome ; 
No mortal could endure it : so I rose 
And stole into the open. Ah ! the night 
Was soft and radiant as a Persian maid. 
With wavy perfumed tresses, who enfolds 
A lover in h(;;r arms. I felt eultanced, 
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And chose a resting-place within its breast. 
What is the time ? 

Count HoHENZ. Half-past eleven. 

Prince of Homburg. You say 

My cavalry have started ? 

Count HoHENZ. Yes, of course ! 

They left at ten, at the appointed hour. 
The tegiment of our fair Princess, hight 
Of Orange leads the van. By now. Til bet, 
They've gained the heights of Hackelwitz, from whence 
You are to cover our advance to-morrow. 

Prince of Homburg. Well, after all, it matters not : 
Kottwitz 
Has all by heart, I can rely on him ; 
Besides, at two, weVe to report ourselves. 
And get the orders of the day from Dorfling. 

So I have saved the double distance 

Come let*s be off; His Highness does not know? 

Count HoHENZ.. Bah ! Full two hours he's snoring 
'twixt the sheets. 

[T/tey are about to move off— the Prince starts^ looks about 

him and picks ttf the glove,'\ 

Prince of Homburg. Oh ! what an intense dream wad 
that I dreamed ! 
Methought I saw the palace of a king 
Rise straight before me ; wide it's gates were thrown 
And out the golden hall there stately moved 
Three forms — of those, to me, best known, best loved ; 
And down a nlarble staircase hither came. 
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They were the Elector, the Electress, and 

What is her name ? 

Count HoHENZ. Whose ? 

Prince of Homburg. Hers I you know quite well. 

The name would make a dumb man speak. 

Count HoHENZ. Indeed ! 

Dame Platen ? 

Prince of Homburg. Don*t, man ; don't 

Count HoHENZ. Well, dame Ramin ? 

Prince of Homburg. For God's sake, No ! 

Count HoHENZ. Dames Bock or Winterfeld ? 

Prince of Homburg. No, damn it, no : you cannot 
see the pearl 
For gaping at the ring it's set in. 

Count HoHENZ. Bother ! 

Tell me yourself; a man can't guess a face — 
Who is the lady you are talking of? 

Prince of Homburg. Oh ! never mind 1 I know, but 
can't remember ; 
And you will understand me just the same. 

Count HoHENZ. All right, go on I 

Prince of Homburg. But do not interrupt ! 

I saw the Elector plainly — Ah I you know 
His Jove-like brow — he came close up to me. 
He had a chaplet in his hand, 'bout which 
He wound his golden chain, and all my heart 
Thrilled with unutterable expectation : 
And then — he gave it to a third, to crown 

My forehead with 

Count HoHENZ. What third ? 
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Prince of Homburg. Nay ! prithee, friend ! 

Count HoHENZ. But tell me whom. 

Prince of Homburg. Most likely, Platen. 

Count HoHENZ. Eh ? Lady Platen : she that's now 
in Prussia ? 

Prince of Homburg. Yes ! Lady Platen, or — perhaps, 
Ramin. 

Count HoHENZ. Oh ! nonsense — not that red-haired 
jade Ramin ! 
It must be roguish, blue-eyed Pkten, man ! 
We all know you don't hate her. 

Prince of Homburg. Aye : she's pretty. 

Count HoHENZ. Well, and you say she crowned you 
with a wreath ? 

Prince of Homburg. Aloft, with goddess' mien, like|/ 
victory 
In act to crown a hero, she upraised 
The wreath whence swayed the ringing, glittering links : 
Then with emotion all unspeakable 
I sought with outstretched arms to seize on it, 
The while with bended knee I did her homage. 
But as the vapour hov'ring o'er the plain 
Breaks up and fades before the freshening breeze, 
So vanished all before me, as it seemed, 
With backward step the marble flight ascending : 
Then neath my tread the steps waxed infinite 
Until they touched the portals of the sky. 
In vain I beat the empty air, in hope 
To clasp the hand I loved. The i>alace gate 
Yawned widely ; they were swallowed up in lights 
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And, in my face, the mngs fell crashing back. 
Only a glove, meseemed, I, in my hot pursuit. 
Had yet the hap to snatch from that fair vision : — 
Now by th* almighty Gods, behold a glove 
I found on waking clutched within my hand. 
Count HoHENZ. By Jove ! and this you think is hers ? 
Prince of Homburg. Whose ? 

Count HoHENz. Hum 

Dame Platen's ! 
Prince of Homburg. Platen's, Aye I or else Ramin's ? — 
Count HoHENz. \iaughing,'\ You rogue, you ; with 
your visions ! I should like 
To know from what soft hour of love, engaged 
With living flesh and blood this souvenu- 
May date I 

Prince of Homburg. What 111 By all 

Count HoHEXz. Well, well ; no more ! 

lt*s not my business. Have it Platen, man, 
Or red Ramin, or anyone }*ou please. 
On Sunday there will be a mail to Prussia, 
By which you'll ascertain most readily 
^^'hether your lady-liege has missed a glove. 
Come I come I It's twelve ; why waste so many vrords ? 
Prince of Homburg. You're right. Let us to bed. 
But stav mv friend, — 
Yes, let me think — I wanted much to know 
If the F.lectress and her niece are here ; 
You know they reached the camp some days ago. 

Count HoHEXZ. AXTiy so ? you're surely not so mad? — 
Prince of Homburg. ^^^ly so ! 
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I had, you know, to furnish thirty horse 
As escort to her from the seat of war : 
I gave Ramin the order. 

Count HoHENZ. Nonsense ! man ! 

They're off 'ere this, or they're about to start. 
Ramin has waited yonder half the night 
In full equipment. Come, it's twelve o'clock : 
I want some rest before we get to fighting. \ExeuHi, 

Scene V. 

A If ail in the Castle. Firing in ike distance, 

[The Eleci'RESS and ^A.inAiA a, preceded by a Couriier^ 
enter and take seats. Maids of honour. After them 
enter the Elector, Field-marshal Dorfling, the Prince of 
HoMBURG, with the glove in his jerkiji, Count Hohen- 
zoLLERN, Count Truchss, Colonel Hennings, Captain 
von der Golz, with sundry other general and si^ordinate 
officers J\ 

Elector. What is that firing ? Is it Gotz ? 

F. M. Dorfling. Yes ! sire ! 

That's Colonel Gotz : he marched last night from here 
With the advanced guard. He sends news to-day, 
To set your mind at rest. It seems the Swedes 
Have placed a thousand men at Hackelberg ! 
But he will undertake, he says, to rout them. 
And begs me move your Majesty to act 
As though his van had occupied the heights. 
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Elector, [fo the officers!] The marshal, gentlemen, 
has here the plan 
Of operations : take your tablets, pray. 

\Tfiey gather round the Field-marshal at the other s-ide of 
the roofHi ^^^^ l^^^^ out their writing materials?^ 

Elector, [turning to the courtiers, ^^ 
Has Ramin with the carriage yet arrived ? 

Courtier. Not yet, sire I but they now are harnessing 
The horses in. 

Elector. Ramin, my dear Eliza, 

With thirty sturdy horsemen will escort you. 
Your destination will be Kalkhuhns Castle, 
My chancellor's country seat, near Havelberg, * 
Beyond the river Havel, where to-day 
There's not the slightest trace of ought that's Swedish. 

Electress But can we cross ? 

Elector. At Havelberg, you mean ? 

Oh yes, they'll have a boat : besides, you see. 

The daylight will have broke 'ere you arrive. 

Nathalia's very quiet all at once, 
What is the matter with the child ? 

Nathalia. Dear uncle ! 

I can't help feeling timid. 

Elector. Yet, my pet. 

You arc as safe as in your mother's lap. 

Elkctress. When shall we, think you, meet again 
once' more? 

Elector. If God gives me the victory, my love, 
As I don't doubt, within a day or two, 
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[Enter Pages bearing breakfast for the Ladies, Field- 
marshal T>'6kvli^g dictates, 77/<f Prince of Homburg/^//^// 
and tablet in hand, fixedly regards the Electress and her 
niece,"] 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. The plan of operations, gentlemeri, 
His Highness wishes carried out, is meant 
To cut the Swedes off from the tete-de-pont 
That covers their retreat across the Rhine, 
And so completely break and rout their forces. 

You, Colonel Hennings ! 

Col. Hennings. Present! [he writes, 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. By command 

The right wing falls to you ; your business is 
To push athwart the brushwood in the hollow 
And turn their left, it may be, unobserved : 
Then boldly for the bridges must you make, 

And cross their rear ; then with Count Truchss 

Count Truchss. Present ! • [writes, 

F. M. Dorfling. Then with Count Truchss — '• — 

who will meanwhile 
Have got his cannon posted on the heights 
In Wrangel's front 



Count Truchss. " In Wrangel's front ''- 



F. M. Dorfling. Is'tdown? 
You must assail the Swedes and press them back 
Upon the bog that lies upon their right. 

Hevduck. The carriage, gracious madam, waits without. 

[the ladies rise,] 

F. M. Dorfling. The Prince of Homburg 

Elector, [also rising.] Is Ramin quite ready ? 



^ 
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Heyduck. He waits below, your Highness, in the 

saddle. 
Count Truchss. [wrlHng\ "That lies upon their right." 

F. ]\I. DoRFLiNG. The Prince of Homburg 

Where is the Prince of Homburg ? 

Count HoHENZ. [spfi^y] Arthur ! 

Prince of Homburg. [starts] Present ! 

Count HoHENz, You must be daft ! 
Prince of Homhurg. [takes writing materials : his 

colour rising.] I wait your orders, sir, 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. to whom His Highness has 

again assigned, 
As on the glorious day of Rathenow, 

The leadership of all our cavalry [sto^s short. 

Though none the less he wills that Kottwitz shall 

Have some authority as counsellor 

[/// an undatone to Captain Golz, 
Is Kottwitz here ? 

Capt. GoLZ. No, General, he desired 

That I would take your orders in his stead. 

[The Prince again fixes his gaze upoJi the ladies, 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. must post his forces on the 

even ground 
Near Hackelwitz, beyond the reach of cannon, 
But o'er against the right wing of the Swedes. 

Capt. GoLZ. \ivriting] " But o'er against the right wing 
of the Swedes." 

[The Electress tics a kerchief about the neck of her 
niece ^ icho^ essaying to put on her gloves , hesitates and looks 
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Elector, [ativandng.] Well, darling, anything you 

want? 
Electress. My love, 

What do you miss ? 

Nathalia. I don't know, Aunt — my glove — 

[A// look about 
Elector \to the maids of honour^ 
Fair ladies, be so kind — 

Electress. You have it, child ! 

Nathalia. The right, but not the left. 
Elector. Perhaps, my love, 

You left it in your chamber. 

Nathalia. Lady Bork ! 

P^LECTOR. \to the ladies?^ Pray haste ! 
Nathalia. Upon the chimney-piece. 

Prince of Homburg. My God ! 

Did I hear right ? 

\IIe draws the glove from his jerkin, 
F, M. Dorfijng. \jReading from the paper in his hand, 

" The right wing of the Swedes.'' 

The Prince will then 

Prince of Homburg. She's looking for the glove ! 

\^lle gazes by turns at the glove and the Princess, 

F. M. Dorfling. So runs our Sovereign's express 

command 

Capt. GoLz. \7uriting.'\ " So runs our Sovereign's express 

command " 

F. M. Dorfling. Whate'er the chance or fortune 

of the day, 
Remain upon the ground assigned to him. 
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Prince of Homburg. Good Heavens, V\l try ! 

[Ife lets fall together the glm^e and his haiidker chief- — 
picks up the latter^ a?id leaves the former where a'cryone can 
see it.] 

F. M. DoRFLiNG What is Prince Frederick doing ? 

Count HoHENZ. [whispers.] Arthur ! 
Prince of Homburg Well friend ? 

Count HoHENZ. 'Believe you are possessed ! 

Prince of Homburg. I wait your orders, Marshal : 
pray proceed. 

[He takes his tablets. The Marshal eyes him searchingly 

for a moment. A pause. 

Capt. GoLZ. [Reading^ "Remain upon the ground 

assigned to him " — 
F. M. DoRFLTNG. Till, pressed by Hennings and by 

Truchss. 
Prince of Homburg. [ Whispering to Captain Golz.] 

Who? I? 
Does he mean me, Golz ? 
Capt. Golz. Yes, of course, who else ? 

Prince of Homburg. I must not quit the ground ? 
Capt. Golz. Yes — 

F. M. DoRFLiFG. Is it down ? 

Prince of Homburg. [jReading.] ** Remain upon the 

ground assigned to me '^ 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. That is, till, pressed by Hennings 

and by Truchss, [Ife stops. 

The Swedish left recoils upon the right 
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And both together reel into the bog 
And wholly perish, if our plan succeed 

P^LEcn'OR. [fo the pages,'] 
Hey, there ! bring lights ! 

\_To the ladies.'] An ami for each of you. 
F. M. DoRFLiNG. Then he, the Prince will sound a 

general charge — 
Electress. \to several officers icho bow 7'espect fully.] 
Farewell I Farewell ! don't let us interrupt. 

[^The Field-marshal also bows!\ 
Elector. \Stops suddenly.] 
Look yonder lies the glove ! Quick, bring it, please I 
Courtier. Where ? 
Elector. At the Prince's feet. 

Prince of Homburg. What? Is this yours? 

\He picks it up a fid ha fids it to the Princess,] 
Nathalta. I thank you, noble Prince. 
Prince of Homburg. [Confused.] Why! is this yours? 
Nathalia. Yes, mine : the one I missed. 

[she puts it on,] 
P^lectress. [to the Prince in passing.] Farewell, 
Farewell. 
All good be with you ! Let us hope to meet 
Both soon and joyfully. 
[Exeunt Elector and Ladies, Maids of Honour, Courtiers 

afid Pages follow. 
Prince of Homburg. [Stafidsfor a moment as if thunder- 
struck, and then with an air of triumph, approaches the 
group of officers.] 

[Pretending to write^ " A general charge — ^" 
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F. M. DoRFLiXG. [Reading frvm hispapcr.'i 
Then he, tiic Prince, will sound a general charge — 
But to prevent mistakes, and make secure. 

His Highness will despatch an Aide-de-Camp 

Capt GoLZ. [writing?^ '" His Highness will despatch 

an Aide-de-Camp/ 
Prince of HoMBURG. [Aside, to Count HofunzolUrn^ 

with deep emotion^ 
O, Henry! 

Count HoHENZ. Well \ what spider bites you now ? 
Prince of Homburg. ^^^ly ! are you blind ? 
Count HoHENZ. Of course I Do hold your tongue ! 
F. M. DoRFUNG. ^^^lo'll bear a special order for the 
attack; 
And then, but not till then, hell sound the charge. 

[The Prince stands lost in thought. 
Have you got that 
Capt GoLZ. \writing!\ And then he'll sound a charge ! 
F. M. DoRFLiNG. [raising his voice.] 
My Lord, the Prince, have you that down ? 

Prince of Homburg. Sir Marshal ? 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. I ask you whether you have written 

that? 
Prince of Homburg. — About the charge ? 
Count HoHENZ. [aside, angrily,] Damnation ! " Not 

until " 

Capt GoLZ. [In the same tone.] 

« Till he himself '' 

Prince of Homburg. [Interrupting.] Yes, yes, of 
course, " not till 
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But then he'll have to sound a general charge." 

[Ife writes; a^ause.] 
F. M. DoRFLiNG. Remember, Baron Golz, that I 
would wish 
To speak, if possible, with Colonel Kottwitz 
Before the action opens. 

Capt. Golz. [wM emphasis,'] Certainly ! 
You may rely on me. 

Elector. [^Re-etitering.'] Well, gentlemen, 
The dawn is breaking ; have you finished writing ? 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. Yes, sire ; I have allotted each his 

post. 
Elector, [taking his /lat and gloves,'] 
A word with you, my prince. I would advise 
A little circumspection. On the Rhine 
Tve missed two victories through you, of late. 
Take heed you do not rob me of a third 
On which my throne and sovereignty are staked. 

[To the officers. 
Come, sirs ! Hey, Frank ! \efiter a groom,] 

Here ; Bring my white charger : 
I'll be upon the ground before the sun ; 

[Bxit Elector. Officers follow. 
Prince of Homburg. [stepping forward^ 
Now on thy sphere^ roll hither, mighty one ; 
To-day the breeze has swept thy veil aside 1 
Once, Fortune, did'st thou touch my brow — once, fair 

one ! 
In thy swift, airy flight did'st smiling toss 
A pledge of glory from thy plenteous horn. 
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Now, daughter of the Gods, I'll hunt thee down ; 

And e'en though thou wert fettered sevenfold 

With iron to the chariot of the Swede, 

I'll grip thee in the battle, and pour out 

Thy store of blessings on the blood-stained earth. 



ACT II. 
Battle-field near FehrbcUin. 

Scene I. 

[Colonel KoTTwiTZ, Count Hohenzollern, Captain Golz 
and sci'eral other officers ^ followed by troops. 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. [behind the scenes. 

Halt and dismount ! 

Count HoHENz. ) r ^^ • t Halt I 

^ ^ ^ \ [appearing,] 

Capt. Golz. ) Halt I 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. Who'll lend a hand 

To get me off this brute ? 

Count HoHENZ. ) ^^^ifi^j^awifig.] This way, old man ! 
Capt. Golz. ) 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. My thanks ! Plague take my legs ! 

I wish you each 

A gallant son to help you thus when you 

Break down. 

[He alters, Count Hohenzollern, Captain Golz, and 

others behind him^ 

On horseback I'm as young as any ; 

But H^Aen I touch the ground a row begins 
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'Twixt soul and body, like an ill matched pair. 

[/le looks round. 
Where is the Prince, our leader ? 

Count HoHENZ. He'll be here 

Directly. 

Col. KoTTwiTZ. Where's he gone ? 

Count HoHENz. Somewhere near here — 

A village hidden by the brushwood yonder ; 
He'll not be long. 

Officer. The Prince was thrown last night — 

At least I heard so. 

Count HoHENZ. Yes I think he was. 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. Thrown, did you say ? 

Count HoHENZ. \turni7ig!\ Nothing to speak of, 
Colonel ; 
His horse shied at the mill-wheel, but he slipped 
So softly from his back, he did not take 
The smallest hurt : the matter's not worth words. 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. [sieppi?ig to a rising gronnd.'] 
A glorious day, as I'm a living man ! 
A day God made for gentler things than fighting ! 
The sun peeps rose-hued from the billowy clouds. 
And with the lark one's soul is on the wing. 
To chaunt glad matins in the blue above. 

Capt. GoLZ. Did you succeed in finding Marshal 
Dorfling ? 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. [coming foriuard,'] 
No ! hang it, man ! what was he thinking of? 
I'm neither bird nor bolt — I cannot whisk 
Like lightning over all the battle-field 
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I was upon the heights among the van 
And down upon the plain among the rear, 
But could not find the smallest trace of him. 
And so I gave it up, and joined my men. 

Capt. GOLZ. He will regret it — for it seemed to be 
On matter of first import he would speak. 

Officer. I see our leader coming ; — here's the Prince. 

Scene II. 

[The Prince of Homburg, 7m^/i a black bandage rovmi 

/lis left hand. The same.] 
Col. KoTTWiTz. Good morrow to you, gallant Prince, 
good morrow ! 
Look here, while you were gadding in the village 
IVe got your men well posted in the hollow : 
I think you've reason to be pleased with me. 

Prince of Homburg. Good morning, Kottwitz ! Friends, 
good morning all. 
You know Tm pleased with everything you do. 

Count HoHENZ. What were you doing in the village, 
man? 
You look so solemn. 

Prince of Homburg. I was in the chapel 

That nestles 'mid the peaceful foliage there ! 
The bell was calling matins when we passed, 
And it so touched me that I turned aside 
And spent some moments on my knees in prayer. 

Col. Kottwitz. I like your piety. Believe me, sirs. 
Whatever work be consecrate with prayer 
Must soon with fullest victory be crowned. 



^ 
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Prince of Homburg. , Henry ! I have somewhat to say 
to you — [takes the Couftt aside. 

What was it Dorfling said concerning me ? 
I mean this morning when we got our orders ? 

Count HoHENZ. You were preoccupied I I noticed it. 
Prince of Homburg. Absent — quite lost ; I know not 
how it was : 
Dictation always makes me feel confused. 

Count HoHENZ. Well, luckily, there was not much 
for you. 
Counts Truchss and Hennings with the infantry 
Are detailed for th' attack ; your business is 
To hold your men in readiness down here 
Until you get a special order. 

Prince of Homburg. [after a pause, in which he appears 

lost ill thotig/U, 
^Vell ! how strange ! 
Count HoHENZ. What man ? [stares at him. A cannon 

shot in the distance. 
Col. KoTTWiTz. Hey ! gentlemen ! To 

horse, to horse ! 
There's Hennings moving and the fight's begun. 
[They all ascend the rising ground^ 
Prince of Homburg. Who is it ? What ? 
Count HoHENZ. 'Tis Colonel Hennings, Arthur ; 

He's crept in Wrangel's rear. Come here and look. 
Capt. GoLz. See what a mighty force he is deploying ! 
Prince of Homburg. [shading his eyes with his hand, 
—That Hennings on the right ? 

xst OrFiCER. Yes, gracious Prince* 
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Prince of Homburg. The deuce and all I Last night 
he had the left. \catwoti shots in the distance. 

Col. KoTTwiTZ. Good God I look there ! That 
WrangcFs got twelve guns 
To bear point blank on Hennings' infantry. 

I St Officer. Those Swedish earthworks are the proper 

thing ! 
2nd Officer. By Jove, theyVe piled them till they 
top the steeple 
That rises from the village in their rear ! 

[^firin^ in the vicinity. 
Capt. GoLZ. That's Truchss ! 
Prince of Homburg. That Truchss ? 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. Yes, Truchss. Those 

are his guns, 
He's pressing on the other flank. 

Prince of Homburg. But, say, 

How came he in the centre ? \/iea7y Jirins^J] 

Capt. GoLz. Hey ! look there ! 

I think the viHage is on fire ! 

3rd Officer. It is, 

By all that's holy. 

1st Officer. Yes, it's caught I it's caught 

The church is bursting into flames. 

.Capt. GoLZ. Holloa ! 

Look how their aides-de-camp are scurrying. 
2nd Officer. They're changing front ! 
Col. KoTTWiTZ. Where? 

I St Officer. On the right 

jrd Officer. Yes, look ! 



In three battalion columns. I suppose 
They're going to reinforce the left. 

2nd Officer. By Jove ! 

They've thrown out cavalry to cover them. 

Count HoHENz. [/ai/^Aing.] Ah ! won't they scud when 
they catch sight of us ! 

Col. KoTTWiTz. Look ! look ! [musketry.] 

2nd Officer. Hark now ! 

Tst Officer. They're firing by platoons. 

3rd Officer. The infantry have met. They're at the 
lines. 

Capt. GoLz. By God ! such an infernal cannon roar 
I never heard ! 

Count HoHENZ. Crash ! till you split the ground ! 

Twill save us gravedigging ! 

[A pause. Shouts of victory in the distance, 

ist Officer. Almighty God ! 

The day is ours ! Wrangel retreats ! 

Count HoHENZ. No ! where ? 

Capt. GoLz. 'Tis so. There on the left. They're 
falling back ! 
The guns are lintbered up already. Look ! 

Omnes. Hurrah I the day is ours ! 

Prince of Homburg. [descefiding.'] Kottwitz I to 

horse ! 

Col. Kottwitz. Keep cool, my lads. 

Prince of Homburg. Ho ! sound a general charge ! 
To horse and follow me. 

Col Kottwitz. I tell you, man, 

Keep cool 



Prince of HoMBURG. [7tfM/y.] Hell and the Devil? 

All to horse ! 
Col. KoTTWiTz. His Highness laid upon us strict 
command 
To move not hence without a special order. 
Golz ! read these gentlemen your notes. 

Prince of Homburg. An order ? 

How ! Kottwitz, hast thou lost thy appetite 
For fighting ? Age has chilled thy blood, old man ! 
Or thou would'st feel the order in thy heart. 
Col. Kottwitz. The order ? 

Count HoHENZ. For God's sake ! 

Col. Kottwitz. And in my heart ? 

Count HoHENZ. Nay, Arthur, listen ! 
Capt. Golz. But — Colonel — 

Col. Kottwitz. Oh ! ho ! 

You taunt me thus, young sir ! We'll see ! 
You gallop fast, my lad, but mark me well, 
I'll tie your brute's nose to the tail of mine 
Before the day is done. Come, gentlemen ! 
Hey, trumpeter ! A charge ! To horse ! to horse ! 
YouVe Kottwitz with you ! 

Capt. Golz. [to Col. Kottiuitz] Nay! for God's sake, sir ! 
2nd Officer. Hennings is yet some distance from the 

Rhine. 
1st Officer. Let's take his sword ! 
Prince of Homburg. My sword ! What ! jackanapes ! 
That from a paltry lad who hasn't learnt 
Our Ten Commandments ! Here is your own — 
There — take it — sheath and all. 
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ist Offcer. [s^aggerm^q'.] A blow ! by God ! 

Prince of Homburg. [advana'/ig.] Another word 

Count HoHENZ. [/(? f/ie Officer?^ Silence, you fool ! 
Prince of Homburg. [/landing the sivord.l Sergeant ! 
Arrest him and convey him to head quarters. 

[To Kottwitz and the other Officers, 
Now, gentlemen, the word ; a coward he 
Who will not to the field. Who stays behind ? 
Col. Kottwitz. Just look around. Why make so ^eat 
a fuss ? 
Count HoHENz. {soothingly?^ Be not so hot ; 'twas 

but a word of counsel. 
Cdl. Kottwitz. Decision rests witli you. You're in 
command — 
ril follow you. 

Prince of Homburg. I am responsible. 

On my own shoulders be it. Follow friends ! 

Scene HI. 
A Roo7n in a Cottage, 

[Enter a Courtier^ booted and spurred, A peasant and 
his wife sitting at 7vork at a table. 

Courtier. Good-morrow, my good people ! Have 
you room 
To house some strangers ! 

Peasants. O, most welcome, sir ! 

Wife, May I ask whom? 

Courtier. Our sovereign the Electress — 

No less a personage. A moment since 
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The wheel came off the coach, and as we've heard 
We've gained a victory upon the Rhine — 
She would no further. 

Both, [rismg.] Gained a victory ? 

CouTiER. Yes, don't you know? The Swedes have 
ta'en such hurt 
That, if not longer, for a year at least 
No steel of theirs will glint in Brandenburg. 
But look ye ! yonder comes our gracious mistress. 

Scene IV. 

[Efifer the Electress, pale and agitated: the Princess 
Nathalia and Maids of Honour follow. The same, 

Electress. Oh ! Lady Bork, your arm I pray ! 
Nathalia. \rwming to her?^ Oh ! mother. 

Maids of Honour. Good heavens ; she's as pale as 

death ; she'll fall ! 

\They support her. 
Electress. Give me a chair \ Did he say dead ? Oh, 

no ; not dead. 
Nathalia. O dearest mother. 

Electress. I myself. 

Will hear it from this herald of ill-tidings. 

Scene V, 

\Enter Captain Morner, wounded , supported by two 

soldiers. The same. 

Electress. WHat is this fearful news of yours ? 
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MoRNER. Alas ! 

Most gracious lady, what myself 'erewhile 
Was witness to — to my eternal grief. 

Electress. Proceed, pray. 

MoRNER. The Elector is no more ! 

Nathalia. O Heavens help us now. 

[S/ie covers her face. 
Electress. Pray tell me, sir, 

In plainest language, how he fell. The bolt 
That slays the wanderer, brings the world once more, 
In purple splendour, to his ebbing sense : — 
So be thy words — thereafter lasting night. 

MoRNER. \Steps fonvard supported by the Soldiers^ 
No sooner had the foe begun to flinch 
Before Count Truchss's onset, than the Prince 
Unmasked his front and pushed into the plain : 
He charged in Wrangel's teeth ; in full career 
Broke madly through two lines and rode them down 
Impetuous as a whirlwind : all too soon. 
For there a murderous storm of iron hail 
Poured through his ranks which fell like swathes of com 
Before the reaper's sickle : nought was left 
But hastily to halt and cover seek 
Where he might rally his dissolving force. 

Nathalia. \To the Electress^ 
Not so ; I beg you ! 

Electress. Darling ! let me be. 

MoRNER. A moment later, through a cloud of dust 
That hid his van. Count Truchss's colours gleamed. 
And close beside, our Sovereign : he bestrode 
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A great white charger ; in the waxing sun, 
That burst effulgent over arms and steed, 
He shone, an oriflamme, an earnest sure 
Of victory. As such we welcomed him, 
But yet we feared his danger imminent. 
And on a rising ground intently watched — 
When suddenly both horse and rider fell 
And rolled amid the dust, before our eyes : 
Two standard bearers *by the same fell stroke 
Were smitten down and all the horrid sight 
Was veiled beneath the standards' coloured folds. 

Nathalia. O mother, mother ! 

ist Maid of Honour. Gracious heavens ! 

Electress. Go on. 

MoRNER. This baleful vision so overwrought the Prince 
That mad with mingled rage and agony, 
He flew to attack the earthworks of the Swedes, 
And, like a bear robbed of her tender young. 
Raged pitiless and vengeful. O'er the trench 
And breastwork high he sprang in fierce career, 
Cut down the gunners all — the main line broke — 
And hurled back their whole force in hopeless rout : 
Their cannon, standards, drums bestrewed the ground 
Relinquished to us as a prize of war. 
And had the tete-de-pont not frowned on us 
And checked the slaughter, not a Swede had lived 
To tell the tale beside his father's hearth, 
" I saw their hero fall at Fehrbellin." 

Electress. O, victory, too dearly bought ! give back, 
Give back, the price it cost 1 [s/ie faints]. 
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ist Maid of Honour. Help, help, she's dying ! 

{NathcUia hursts into tears. 

Scene VI. 
Enter the Prince of Homburg. The same. 

Prince of Homburg. Dearest Nathalia ! 

\seizes her hand. 

Nathalia. Is it then true ? 

Prince of Homburg. Oh ! would that I coul^ answer, 
No ! my God ! 
If with my heart's blood I could call him back, 
rd shed it drop by drop . 

Nathalia. \drying her tears.] What of ^his body ? 

Prince of Homburg. For nothing but revenge have I 
had time — 
Revenge on Wrangel ; e'en the power of love 
Could not deter me from that chiefest duty. 
But now, IVe sent a party out to search ; 
Ere nightfall doubtless they will bring it here. 

Nathalia. And who will beard the Swedish power 
now? 
Who bear the brunt of this dread conflict ? Who 
Will guard us 'gainst the pressing world of foes, 
His valour and his fortune have raised up. 

Prince of Homburg. [taking her hand,] 
I, lady, I will be your champion ; 
I bearing an archangel's flaming sword shall guard 
The desolate approaches to your throne. 
I know full well th' Elector's last intent 
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To free the Marches ere the year had waned, 
And I will be his true executor. 

Nathalia. \ivithdrawing her hand!\ 
My dear, ^ood cousin ! 

Prince of Homburg. But, Nathalia, 

How do you look upon your future life ? 

Nathalia. "What is there left for me when this sad 
blow 
Has rent the ground beneath my wandering feet ? 
Jty parents dear are sleeping in their graves 
At Amsterdam \ our heritage Dortrecht 
Is now a heap of ruins, burnt, destroyed : 
And sore oppressed by Spain's strong tyranny 
My cousin Maurice, Prince of Orange, scarce 
Dares hope to shelter his own family. 
And now IVe lost my last support round which 
The tendrils of my happiness still clung. 
To-day I'm orphaned, for a second time. 

Prince of Homburg. \embracing her with his arm.] 
O best and sweetest one : were not this hour 
Devoted to our sorrow, I would say, 
Twine all your loving blossoms round this breast 
That many a year in solitude has longed 
To breathe the grateful fragrance of their bloom. 

Nathalia. My dear, good cousin ! 

Prince of Homburg. Will you ? will you, dearest ? 

Nathalia. — If I may grow into the heart within — 

[lays her head on his breast. 

Prince of Homburg. What say you ? 

NathauK Go \ 
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Prince of Homburg. [embracing Aer,] Into its inmost 
life! 
Into its heart of hearts, Nathalia ! — 

[kisses her : she breaks away. 
Oh ! would that he whom we lament were here 
To witness this : Oh ! that we two conld kneel 
And ask with faltering tongue a father's blessing ! 

[He hides his face in his hands. NatJialia returns to the 

Electress, 

Scene VII. 
[Enter hurriedty a Cavalry Sergeant, The same. 

Sergeant. My Prince ! By heaven above ! I scarcely 
dare 
To utter the report that's got abroad ! 
Th' Elector lives ! 

Prince of Homburg. He lives ! 

Sergeant. Aye, sir, as sure 

As there's a God ; and in a moment more 
You'll hear it from Count Sparren. 

Nathalia. Oh ! good God ! 

You hear that mother ? 

[thrmDs herself on her knees before the Electress^ and 
embraces her waist. 

Prince of Homburg. Nay ! — ^what — tell me who— ? 

Sergeant. Count Sparren saw him down at Hackeli- 
witz 
With Truchss's Corps, and swears he's safe and ^av^<i.. 
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Prince of Homburg. Then run, my man ! make 
haste and bring him here. 

[exi^ Sergeant n 

Scene. VIII. 

[Enier Count Sparren and the Sergea^ii, The same, 

Electress. Oh ! drown me not again in misery ! 

Nathalia, Nay, dearest mother ! 

Electress. Does my Frederick live ? 

Nathalia. [Raising her hands aloft, [ 
Once more you reach the summit of all joy. 

Sergeant. Here is the officer ! 

Prince of Homburg. Tell me, Count Sparren, 

Saw you His Royal Highness, sound and hale 
At Hackelwitz with Truchss? 

Sparren. Yes, noble Prince ! 

I saw him there, within the parsonage house, 
Surrounded by his staff and ordering 
The interment of the dead. 

Maids of Honour. O ! Gracious God ! 

\they etnbrace. 

Electress. My daughter ! 

Nathalia. This is happiness too great ! 

[She hides her face in her aimfs lap. 

Prince of Homburg. Did I not rightly see what hap- 
pened, then? — 
Was not he shattered by a cannon ball ? 
Did not both horse and rider bite the dust ? 

Sparren. Both horse and rider. Prince, undoubtedly, 
But 'tvfdiS not the Electoi ^\vo thus fell. 
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Prince of Homburg. Not he ! It was not he ? 

Nathalia. [J^ising.] O joy ! 

Prince of Homburg. Speak on : 

You pour a wealth of peace into my heart. 

Sparren. Well may your hearts be moved at such a 

tale 

A tale more touching than e'er yet was told 1 ' 
You know our sovereign rode the great white steed 
That Froben brought from England recently. 
To every warning a deaf ear he turned 
And was, as oft before, a gleaming targe — 
The butt and centre of the hostile fire ; 
The boldest of his train could venture scarce 
To keep within a hundred yards of him. 
Grenades, grape, canister and solid balls 
All stormed and eddied round his head, 
A cataract of death ; and none might live 
Who sought not safety from its direful course. 
But he alone was scatheless — manfully 
He breasted high the torrent — turned anon 
And beckoned, then pushed sternly on, resolved, 
It seemed, to track it to its utmost source. 

Prince of Homburg. God ! Yes ! It made one's blood 
run cold to see. 

Sparren. Froben, his equerry, rode next of all : 
He turned him in his seat and cried to me ; 
"A curse this day on yonder brute's white coat. 
That cost me late so dear across the seas ; 
I'd give a fifty ducats, truly told, 
An I could make it greyer than a mouse V' 



Hot with ill-boding he rode up and said ; 

" Highness ! your horse is shy ! pray give me leave 

To put him through his paces." With the words 

He vaulted from his sorrel, and laid hand 

Upon his master's bridle. With a smile 

Our sovereign met his wishes, and replied 

'* He's scarcely like to learn, ere the night fall, 

The paces you, old man, intend to teach. 

Pray take him to the rear, behind the heights, 

And leave him ; here his colour draws the fire." 

Therewith he mounted Froben's sorrel steed 

And galloped forward to resume his charge. 

But scarce had Froben mounted in his stead 

When, from the battery above, a shot 

Hurled horse and rider headlong to the earth ; 

Shattered he lay, nor ever spoke again — 

The guerdon of his loyalty,. stark death. 

[short paiise.l 

Prince pf HoMBURG. He's fully paid ! If 1 had twenty 
lives 
I would not grudge them all for such an ehd ! 
Nathalia. Most noble Froben ! 
Electress. What a gallant soul ! 

Nathalia. Half such an one were well worth tears ! 

[They weep» 

Prince of Homburg. Enough ! 

Let's to the point, Where is His Highness now? 
Are his head-quarters still in Hackelwitz ? 

SPARKEi^, Pardon I He's on his way now to Berlin, 
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And all his leading officers are bid 
To follow with due speed. 

Prince of Homburg. What ! to Berlin ? 

Is there an end to the campaign ? 

Sparren. Excuse me — 

I am surprised to find you're not informed 
The Swedes sent in their General, Count Horn, 
Bearing a flag of truce, soon after which 
An armistice was formally proclaimed. 
If I our Marshal rightly understood, ^ 

Negotiations have been set on foot 

Which probably will terminate in peace. 

Eleci'REss. O God ! how gloriously the clouds diis*- 
perse ! [s/ie ri^es. 

Prince of Homburg. Come then : let*s up and after 
him at once : j 

Can I within your carriage find a place ? 
'Twill speed there quickest, and I'm pressed for time. 
I've but a line to write to Colonel Kottwitz 
Then I'm at your command. 

[sits down and writes. 
Electress. With all my heart. 

Prince of Homburg. [Folds the letter he has written 
and hands it to the Sergeant; then turns to the Electress 
with his arm aroimd Nathalia.] 
I have a little, foolish yearning to impart ; 
A something we can speak of on the way. 

Nathalia. \preaki?ig araay.] 
My scarf. Dame Bork ! 
Electress. A yearning lo \tk^\\.\ 
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1st Maid of Honour. You have your scarf now, 
Princess. 

Prince of Homburg. Can't you guess ? 

Electress. I ? no ! 

Prince of Homburg. What ! not at all ? 

Electress. It matters not ! 

To-day there's not a soul on earth to whom 
I'd answer Nay ! whatever might be asked — 
You, victor of the Swedes — you, least of all. 
Come, now ! 

Prince of Homburg. Oh mother, these are words 
indeed ; 
May I then take them as I please ? 

Electress. Come ! Come ! 

Wait till we're in the carriage on our way. 
Give me your arm, I pray ! 

Prince of Homburg. O Caesar Divus ! 
I've fixed the ladder now to scale thy star. 

[Zeads out the ladies. All follow. 

Scene IX. 

Berlin. Pleasure-gardeti before the old palace. In the 
background a flight of steps leading to palace chapel: peal of 
bells ringing : chapel brightly lighted. The corpse of Froben 
is borne across the stage and deposited upon a splendid 
catafalque. 

[Enter the Elector, Field-marshal Dorfling, Colonel 
Hennings, Count Truchss, and sei'cral otficr oJ]^ers. 
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[Enter on the opposite side several officers with despatclus, 

[The church and the open space are crotvdcd with people 
of all classes. 

Elector. Whoe'er it was that led our cavalry 
And on his o\\ti responsibility 
Attacked the enemy and forced him to retreat 
Ere Colonel Hennings could destroy the bridge, — 
I now declare him forfeit of his life, 
And give command that he be brought to trial 
The Prince of Homburg was not there ? 

Count Truchss. No ! Sire. 

Elector. How know you that ? 

Count Truchss The fact can be confirmed 

By several of his men, who brought me word 
Before the battle opened : it appears 
His charger tripped and threw him heavily. 
They saw the surgeons with him, in a church, 
And said he'd suffered both in head and limbs. 

Elector. No matter. 'Twas a splendid victory ; 
To-morrow I will render thanks to God. 
But were it ten times greater, 'twould not serve 
To exculpate the agent of mere chance. 
I have a crowd of battles yet to fight 
And will have strict obedience to the law, 
I say again, whoever led the horse, 
Has forfeited his head, and I command 
That a court martial try the case forthwith. 
Now, let us to the chapel, gentlemen. 
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Scene X. 

[Enter the Prince of Homburg, bearing three Swedish 
standards. Colonel Kottwitz with two, and Count 
HoHENzoLLERN, Captain Golz, and Count Reuss with 
one each. Other Officers, with Corporals and Privates 
follow with flags, drums and standards. The same. 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. [catching sight of the j>rince.'\ 
The Prince of Homburg ! Truchss, man ! what on 

earth ? 

Elector, [starts.'] Whence come you, sir? 
Prince of Hoisiburg. From Fehirbellin, my liege ! 

I bring these trophies of your victory. 
[Lays the flags do7un at the Elector's feet: the rest do the 

like in turn. 
Elector. [7ctith emotion."] I hear youVe badly wounded 
— dangerously ? — 
Count Truchss ! 
Prince of Homburg. [gaily.] I beg your pardon. 
Count Truchss. I can make 

Nor head nor tail of it. 

Prince of Homburg. Oh ! my dun charger 
Slipped down, before the fight ; this little scratch [shoius 

his hand] 
I got a surgeon to tie up : it's not 
A thing deserving of the name of wound. 
Elector. You led the horse then ? 
Prince of Homburg. [puzzled] I ? most certainly ! 
Js that fresh news ? You \iave rc\^ vouchers there. 
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Elector. Deprive him of his sword ! He's in arrest. 

F, M. DoRFLiNG. [ierror-strickcn.'] 
Whom? 

Elector, [stepping among the trophies^ 

Kottwitz, welcome back ! 

Count Truchss. \asidei\ Oh, curse it all ! 

Col. KoTi'wiTz. By God ! Tm mightily 

Elector. [looking him straight in the face J\ 

Look ! what a crop 
WeVe reaped here for the gamer of our fame. 
That is the standard of the Swedish Guard ! 
Eh ? [takes up ajlag, unfurls and exanmns it,] 

Col. Kottwitz. Sire ? 

F. M. DdRFLiNG. Your Highness ? 

Elector. Ay, it is ; it dates 

It seems from Gustavus Adolphus' times ! 
What is th' inscription ? 

Col. Kottwitz. I believe — 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. Per aspera ad astra. 

Elector. They did not stick to it at Fehrbellin. 

[A pause. 

Col. Kottwitz. [diffidently.'] 

Sire, grant me half a moment ! 

Elector. What's your will ? 

Take all these drums and standards — let them hang 
Upon the chapel walls as trophies fit 
To solemnize to-morrow's thanksgiving. 

[Turns to some officers^ and taking their despatches, opens 

them and begins reading. 
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Col. KoTTWiTZ. [aside,] By God Almighty, that's too 
much for me ! 
[After some hesitation^ he takes up his two flags: the rest 
folloio his example^ so that the Princes three alone remai?i : 
these Col. Kottwitz also picks up and so carries five. 

Officer, [steps up to the Prince^ 
Your sword, Prince ! 

Count HoHENZ. [by his side] Quiet, quiet ! 

Prince of Homburg. Do I dream ? 

Am I awake ? alive ? Have I my senses ? 

Capt. GoLZ. Give up your sword, my Prince, take my 
advice ! 
Say not a word ! 

Prince of Homburg. Am I — a prisoner then? 

Count HoHENZ. Yes ! Yes ! 

Capt. GoT,z. You heard it ! 

Prince of Homburg. May one ask the cause ? 

Count HoHENZ. [emphatically.'] 
Not now : you know that you attacked too soon : 
We told you at the time, the cavalry 
Without fresh orders should not budge an inch. 

Prince of Homburg. Help ! friends ! help ! help ! I 
am stark mad 1 

Capt. GoLZ. Hush ! Hush ! 

Prince of Homburg. Was Brandenburg then beaten ? 

Count HoHENZ. [stamping his foot.] What of that ? 
The law must be obeyed ! 

Prince of Homburg. [bitterly.] Indeed, indeed ! 

Count HoHENZ. [mthdrawing,] 
Jt will not cost your head, man. 
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Capt. GoLZ. [withdrawing.'] I dare say 

That by to-morrow you'll be free again. 
\T?ie Elector puis together the despatches^ and returns to the 

party of commanding Officers?^ 

Prince of Homburg. \after unbuckling his sword,'] 
My cousin here would mimic Brutus' rdle ! 
He fondly pictures an old curule chair 
Designed on canvas in enduring chalk, 
Himself the stoical, stern occupant : 
The Swedish flags as foreground : on the board 
The articles of war. By God, in me 
He will not find a son to worship him 
Beneath the axe. I have a German heart 
Of ancient stamp that yields alone to love 
And nobleness. And if he statue-like 
Ice-cold and stiff would play at virtue with me, 
I must regret it heartily for his sake. 

[Hands his sword to an Officer and exit. 

Elector. You'll take him to head-quarters, FehrbelKn, 
And summon a court martial for his trial. 

\Exit into the Chapel: the standards are borne after 
him and are hung on the walls ^ while he and his train 
kneel around the corpse of Frohen, Solemn strains of music. 
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ACT III. 
Fehrbellin. a Prison, 

Scene I. 

[77ie Prince of Homburg. /// the background two sentinels. 

Enter Count Hohenzollern. 

Prince of Homburg. Hollo ! You, Harry ! welcome, 
welcome, man ! 
Well, so I'm free again. 

Count HoHENZ. Glory to (jod ! 

Prince of Homburg, What say you ? 

Count Hohenz. Free ? has he returned your 

sword ? 

Prince of Homburg. My sword ? No ! 

Count Hohenz. No ? 

Prince of Homburg. No. 

Count Hohenz. Then how come you free ? 

Prince of Homburg. [after a pause,'] 
I thought perhaps you'd brought it. Never mind ! 

Count Hohenz. I have heard nothing. 

Prince of Homburg. Never mind, I say. 

It matters not : 'twill be for some one else. 

[Turns and brings chairs. 
Now sit you down and tell me all the news. 
Is the Elector back yet from Berlin ? 

Count Hohenz. [absentiyj] 
Oh yes, he came last night. 
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Prince of Homburg. Our victory 

Of course was celebrated as proposed 1 
Was the Elector present in "the church ? 

Count HoHENz. Yes, He, th' Electress, and Nathalia. — 
The church was brilliant in floods of light : 
The square was lined with thundering batteries 
That roared a chorus to the grand Te Deum. 
The Swedish banners were unforled around 
And hung festooned above the worshippers. 
While you, my friend, the preacher had command 
To designate the hero of the fight. 

Prince of Homburg. That I have heard : what else is 
there to tell ? 
You don't look very bright, I fancy, friend ! 

Count HoHENZ. Have you seen anyone ? 

Prince of Homburg. G0I2, at the castle. 

I was examined there you know. 

[A pause. 

Count HoHENZ. \jvith an earnest iooki] I say, 

What think you, Arthur, of your prospects now 
Since this strange accident ? 

Prince of Homburg. I ? why the same 

As you and Golz — the same as all the judges ! 
The Elector acted as in duty bound. 
And now affection's instinct will obey. 
He'll summon me before him and begin 
With solemn mien, " You have done wrong ! '* perhaps 
Will add a word on punishment and death — 
"But I my son, forgive and set you free." 
And round the sword that brought him yictory 
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The laurel of his grace perchance hell wreath. 
But if not, well ; it is not my deserts ! 

Count HoHENZ. O Arthur 1 [j/i^j.] 

Prince of Homburg. Well ! 

Count HoHENZ. You feel so certain then ? 

Prince of Homburg. I fancy so ! He loves me, I am 
sure; 
He loves me like a son : from childhood up 
Of his affection I've had thousand proofs. 
Wliat can there be to cause you so much doubt ? 
Was not the waxing of my youthful fame 
A prouder joy to him than e'en to me ? 
What am I — have I — that's not due to him ? 
And will he seize his tender-niutured plant 
And tramp it ruthless in the dust, because — 
Because, forsooth, it bloomed a whit too richly ? 
I would not take that from his bitterest foe. 
Much less from you, who know and love him welL 

Count HoHENZ. [with deep meaning.'] 
You've met your judges and you still think so ? 

Prince of Homburg. Became I've met them — ! By 
the God above ! 
He would not dare to carry it so far. 
Were he not hoarding mercy for its fruit. 
'Twas there within the hall of justice, friend, 
'Twas in their midst that I gained confidence. 
Was it a trespass meriting the block 
To hurl the Swedish power in the dust 
Two seconds ere the time ? What villainy 
JJav? I con^mitted else, to weight my soul ? 
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Think you he'd summon me before the court, 

Deliver me to heartless formalists 

To listen to their raven-croak of death, 

Were he not bent on stepping, like a god, 

Within their circle, and with one fair word 

Dissolving all their spells ? No, no, my friend, 

Believe me, all the portents of this night 

Have gathered in obedience to his will, 

That he might rise and drive its vapours hence, 

With gladdening radiance, as the morning sun ! — 

And this caprice, indeed, I do not grudge ! 

Count HoHENz. The court has given sentence, never- 
theless. 

Prince of Homburg. Oh, yes, I heard of death. 

Count HoHENZ. {surprised,'] You know ; so soon ? 

Prince of Homburg. Golz who was present at the last 
sitting 
Came here to bring me word of the result 

Count HoHENz. In God's name then — has that not 
shaken you ? 

Prince of Homburg. Me ? Not the least ! 

Count HoHENZ. You're mad ! And whereupon 

May, pray you, all this confidence be based ? 

Prince of Homburg. On what my heart says of him. 
{rising.] Let me be : — 
Why should I rack myself with causeless doubts ? 

[collects himself y and sits down a^ain. A pause. 
The court could not but sentence n:,e to death. 
According to the letter of the law : 
But ere he would such penalty endorse, 
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And at a kerchiefs fall cause murderous lead 

To pierce this heart which swells with love to him — 

Ere could he even will it, he would rend 

His own brave breast, and pour his life blood forth, 

Unshrinking, drop by drop. 

Count HoHENZ. Well, Arthur, listen. 

Prince of Homburg. No ! no ! \^peei*ishly,'\ 

Count HoHENZ. Our Marshal 

Prince of Homburg. Let me be ! 

Count HoHENZ. One word ! 

I will be silent if it's nought to you ! 

Prince of Homburg. \tumitig to him again. 
I told you, I know all. — ^\Vell then, go on I 

Count Hohenz. The Marshal brought the finding of 
the court : 
The right of pardon with his Majesty 
It left, who took not this alternative 
But simply ordered that the ^^arrant might 
Be brought to him for signature. 

Prince of Homburg. No matter ! 

Count Hohenz. No matter, man ? 

Prince of Homburg. For signature ? 

Count HoHEXz. Ves, Ves ! 

It's certain truth. 

Prince of Homburg. The warrant ? No ! you mean — 

Count Hohenz. I mean death-warrant 

Prince of Homburg. ^WTiy ! who told you that ? 

Count Hohenz. The Marshal ! 

Prince of Homburg. When ? 

Count Hohenz, Just now. 
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Prince of Homburg Since he came back ? 

Count HoHENZ. Just after he had left his Majesty ! — 
He added, when he saw my startled look, 
That nothing yet was lost — to-morrow's dawn 
Would be as bright for mercy as to-day : 
But his pale lips belied their utterance 
And seemed to murmur. No ! 

Prince of Homburg. [rises,] He could not ! Nay ! 
How could he harbour such a monstrous thought 
A moment in his breast ? For one sole fault 
In the rich jewel I so late bestowed, 
One petty flaw the lens could scarce discern. 
To crush the faithflil giver in the dust ? 
Such were a deed, my God ! to burn the Dey 
Of Algiers white ! or deck in silver sheen 
Of angel wings Sardanapalus foul ! 
Or elevate old Rome to God's right hand 
And make her tyrannous and cruel wrath 
As innocent and spotless as the babe 
That dies unconscious on its mother's breast. 

Count HoHENZ. [wAo has risen meanwhile,'] 
The time will come when you will be convinced ! 

Prince of Homburg. And Dorfling never said a word 
for me ? 

Count HoHENZ. What could he say ? 

Prince of Homburg. O heaven ! What I hoped ! 

Count HoHENZ. Try and remember — ^have you ne'er 
done aught, 
Or consciously or not, that might offend 
His haughty spirit ? 
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Prince of Homburg. Never ! 

Count HoHENz. Think again. 

Prince of Homburg. Nay, never once ! By Heaven ! 
His shadow e'en 
Was holy in my sight. 

Count HoHENZ. Do not be vexed 

If I must doubt you, Arthur ; but Count Horn 
The Swedish envoy came back here to-day ; 
His mission nearly touches, as I heard, 
The future destiny of our Princess. 
A word that the Electress chanced to drop, 
Has caused His Highness deep concern. They say 
The lady has already made her choice : 
Have you no hand in this ? 

Prince of Homburg. Good God ! You know I 

» 

Count HoHENZ. Are you the man ? You ? 

Prince of Homburg. I ! no other, friend : 

I see it all now : it is this affair 
Will dig my grave ; she pledged her troth to me. 
And so she has refused. 

Count HOHENZ. You ! madman, you ! 

What were you at ? And I had warned so oft ! 

Prince of Homburg. Oh friend I take thought for me. 
Help, or Fm lost. 

Count HoHENz. I don't know what expedient is left. 
You'd better see Her Highness, I should think. 

Prince of Homburg. Hey ! sentinel ! 

Soldier. [/;/ the background^ Here ! 

Prince of Homburg. Call your officer. 

\hastily takes a cloak front the wally and puts on a hat lyit^ 

on the table^ 
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Count HoHENZ. [assisting /lim.'] 
This step, discreetly taken, may do much, 
For if His Highness and King Charles agree, 
And on this basis peace can be restored. 
No doubt his heart will yearn towards you again 
And you'll regain your freedom by to-night. 

Scene H. 

\Ent€r an Officer. The same. 

Prince of Homburg. Stranz ! I have been committed 
to your charge. 
Pray, give me leave of absence for an hour, 
I have some pressing business to transact. 

Officer. Not in my charge, my Prince ; the orders 
are 
To leave you free to go where'er you will. 

Prince of Homburg. That's strange ! I'm not a pris- 
oner then ? 
Officer. Excuse me ; 

Your word is bail enough. 

Count Hohenz. [moz'ing away."] All right ! Come 

now ! 
Prince of Homburg. Well then, good bye ! 
Count Hohenz. The Prince's bail goes too ! 

Prince of Homburg. My aunt up at the castle I would 
see, 
I dare say, in ten minutes, Til return. 

[exeunt omnes. 
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Scene III. 

Apartment of tJu Electress. 

\Enter Electress and Princess Nathalia. 

Electress. Now, come, my daughter ! Now ^^ill be 
your time ; 
The Swedish Envoy, Gustavus Count Horn, 
Has left the palace with the other guests. 
A light within your uncle's closet bums ; 
Come, wrap this mantle round you, steal to him 
And see if you can save your lover's life. 

\They are about to go. 

Scene IV. 
\Enter a Maid of Honour. The same. 

Maid of Honour. Prince Homburg, gracious madam, 
waits without — 
I scarcely know if I can trust my eyes. 

Electress. \startled^ Nay ! 

Nathalia. He himself? 

Electress. Is he not in arrest? 

Maid of Honour. He's standing there outside in 
walking dress. 
And anxiously implores an audience. 

Electress, \7inth irritation?^ 
What thoughtlessness to break his word ! 
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Nathalia. Who knows 

What cause he has ? 

Electress. Well, say I will receive him. 

[fakes a scat. 

Scene V. 
\Enter Prince of Homburg. The same. 

Prince of Homburg. O dearest mother I 

[falls on his knees, 

Electress. Prince, what make you here ? 

* Prince of Homburg. Oh ! let me lay my head upon 
your knee ! 

Electress. \with suppressed emotion?^ 
You're in arrest, Prince, yet I see you here ! 
Why add a new transgression to the old ? 

Prince of Homburg. Know you what has befallen 
me? 

Electriss. I know ! — 

All, all. But I so helpless as I am. 
What can I do t' assist you ? 

Prince of Homburg. Mother, dear ! 

You would not speak thus if the shades of death 
Were thickening o'er your head, as over mine. 
To me you seem endowed with power divine — 
Yourself, your niece, your maids, you all around 
Seem rich in heaven's best gift, the power to save. 
I could embrace — with arms about his neck — 
The vilest horse-boy in your train, and feci 
That even he had power to summon aid. 
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I, only I, on God's broad earth, am lost, 
Despised, abandoned, powerless for aught. 

Electress. YouVe lost your senses ! What's befallen 
you? 

Prince of Homburg. Alas ! while speeding hither- 
wards just now, 
The flare of torches broke upon my sight ; 

It was a grave they opened, and for me. 

Oh aunt ! look in these eyes that gaze on thee ! 
Their light to-morrow will be quenched : my breast 
To-morrow will be pierced with deadly shot. 
The windows in the market-place that look 
Upon the dreary scene are all bespoke : 
And he who now on life's full tide of joy 
Th' horizon of the future, rapt, surveys. 
Will lie to-morrow pulseless, 'twixt two planks. 
And but a stone wall tell thee that he lived. 

\The Princess hitherto standing in the background^ lean- 
ing 071 one of the ladies of the court, sinks ifi a chiir at these 
words, and with her face in her hands, bursts into tears, 

Electress. My son, if this indeed be heaven's will 
You'll gird yourself to meet it, as becomes you. 

Prince of Homburg. But, mother dear, God's world's 
so radiant ! 
Oh, I beseech you, let me not go down 
To death's black shadows, ere my time has come. 
Where is my fault ? Have I done grievous wrong ? 
Is there no other penalty than death ? 
Why must it be the crash of a platoon? 
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He might deprive me of my charge ; nay, more, 
If so the law demand, cashier me, drive me out 
Upon the world disgraced. O, God above ! 
Since I espied my grave, I would but life : 
Life, only life, I've done with fame and honour. 

Electress. Stand up, my son, stand up : what words 
are these? 
You are too much excited, calm yourself. 

Prince of Homburg. Nay, aunt ! not till youVe 
pledged your solemn word 
To save me ; promise that you'll intercede, 
And fervently beseech him for my life ! 
Recall the days at Homburg long past now. 
When Hedwig the companion of your youth 
Bequeathed me to you with the dying words, 
' Be you a mother to him in my place ; ' 
You knelt beside her bed and pressed your brow 
Upon her hand, and weeping, made reply, 
' rU love him as tenderly as if I'd borne him.' 
Oh let me now rely upon those words. 
Go to him ! cry as for your flesh and blood ; 
* I pray for mercy : let my son go free ! ' 
And then — Oh ! then haste back and say, Tis so ! — 

Electress. Dear son ! It needed not your voice for 
this : 
But my entreaties were without avail. 

Prince of Homburg. To fortune I'll abandon every 
claim ; 
Forget not that I yield Nathalia, 
And say that every thought of tenderness 
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Or love for her has vanished from my breast : 
As the wild roe she's free — as though I ne'er 
Had been — may give her hand to whom she will — 
And should she yield herself to Gustavus, 
The Swedish king, 'tis I will praise her choice. 
I'll go to my estates beside the Rhine 
And daily there I dig and plan and build 
Until the sweat drops from my reeking brow ; 
I'll sow and reap, as if for wife and child. 
Enjoy alone, and with each harvest's close 
Will sow anew — my life a changeless round 
Until it wanes with evening, fades and dies ! 

Electress. Well ! well ! the first condition I im- 
pose 
Is your return straightway to whence you came. 

Prince of Homburg. [rises and turns to the Princess \ 
Poor girl, you weep, to-day the sun shines out 
To light your fondest hopes into their grave. 
Your first fresh loving impulse was for me ; 
And now your eyes beam truth as pure as gold. 
And faith unchanging through the rolling years. 
What can I give of comfort, poor myself? 
Go to thy cousin, Thum, beside the Maine, 
Go to the maidens' cloister ; 'mid the hills ^ 
Seek thee a child with flaxen locks like mine ; 
Buy him with gold, and press him to thy breast 
And teach him to lisp, Mother I When with age 
He waxes, teach him how to softly close 
The glazing eyes whose light is quenched by death. 
ThsLt is the compass of t\\e )0^^ before thee I 
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iter hand. 
Go, my young hero, back to prison straight : 
And on your passage thithenvard, survey 
Unmoved once more the grave they've dug for you. 
No darker 'tis, nor deeper by one jot 
Than that which yawned before you in the field. 
Meanwhile, I will be true to you in death, 
And venture still my uncle to entreat ; 
Perchance I'll find a way to reach his heart 
And bring you a surcease of misery. \a pause. 

Prince of H cm burg, \foiding Jiis hands iost in admira- 
tion. 
Oh, gentle maiden, hadst thou but twin wings, 
I would address thee as an angel bright. — 
O God ! Did I hear right? You'll speak for me ? — 
But where hast thou sweet girl, the quiver hid, 
Whence thou wilt draw the arrows of thy speech. 
And dare to meet His Highness in such case ? — 
What glorious light of hope upon me breaks ! 

Nathalia. God will vouchsafe me arrows that strike 
home. 
But if th' Elector cannot fend the doom 
The law decrees — cannot ; why then must you, 
A hero, bow before a hero's will; 
And he who won a thousand victories in life 
Will snatch one final triumph e'en in death. 

Electress. Make haste. You've not a moment more 
to lose. 
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Prince of Homburg. Now, guide and guard thee all 
the saints in heaven ! 
Farewell ! Farewell ! Whatever may betide 
Pray make it known to me without delay. 



ACT IV. 
Apartment of the Elector. 

* 
Scene I. 

\TJie Elector engaged luith his papers standing at a 
table on which there are lights. Princess Nathalia efiters 
from centre^ and falls on her knees at some distance frotn 
him, 

Nathalia. My noble uncle, Frederick of the Marches ! 

Elector, \putting his papers aside.l 
Nathalia ! \fnoves to raise her.] 

Nathalia. No I No ! 

Elector. What is it, dear ? 

Nathalia. Here prostrate at your feet — ^my proper 
place — 
Your mercy for my cousin, I implore I 

Not for myself would I his life were spared 

My heart being his, its yearning may confess ; 

Not for myself would I his life were spared 

He may wed whom he will •, my only wish 
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Dear uncle, is that he may live and bloom, 
And I may see his fair unfettered growth 
As of a flower delightful to the eye. 
This I beseech you, as my lord and friend ; 
And know that such entreaty will not fail. 

Elector, [raishg Aer,] 
My darling ! What say you ? Are you aware 
How Cousin Homburg has incurred disgrace ? 

Nathalia. Oh uncle dear ! 

Elector. Is he not guilty then? 

Nathalia. Such fault as this — ^blue-eyed and flaxen- 
haired — 
That pardon might have hasted to exalt — 
Can never need to cry for mercy here ! 
I know you will not spurn him with your foot. 
But take him back, and press him to your heart, 
And, for his mother's sake, will say *• Weep not, 
Thou art as dear to me as truth itself" 
Was it not zeal, pure zeal, for your renown 
That in the heat of battle lured him on 
To overleap the rigid pale of law ? 
Which once o'ersprung in youthful recklessness. 
Did he not crush the dragon 'neath his heel ? 
Because he triumphed, first you place a crown 
Upon his head — then lead him to the block ! 
Tis not so laid upon you, uncle dear ! 
'Twould seem inhuman to posterity : 
And God has made no gender soul than yours ! 

Elector. My dearest girl ! were I a tyrant e'en 
Your words, I feel too well, would melt my heart 
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Although encased within a breast of steel : ) 

But tell me now yourself : can I reverse 

The fate decreed with all solemnity ? 

What consequences might ensue therefrom ? 

Nathalia. For whom ? for you ? 

Elector, For me ? No. ! — How, for me ? 

Do you know nothing higher than myself? 
Is that all-sacred thing unknown to you, 
Which in the camp we call our Fatherland ? 

Nathalia. O Sire ! why fear for that ? Our Father- 
land 
Will not sink down in ruin overwhelmed 
By this one impulse that to mercy prompts. 
To me it seems, this sentence to revoke 
Were truest order ; though as soldier, you 
Think it will break the neck of discipline j 
The laws of war, I know, must have full sway, 
But not the less our softer feelings, too. 
The native land you've founded here for us 
Stands, uncle dear, a tower of adamant. 
And it will bear far fiercer shocks, I ween. 
Than this uncalled-for victory will entail. 
In future ages 'twill wax wide and great. 
Beneath some distant scion of our race. 
And then grow rich in beauty, and become 
The joy of friends, the terror of all foes. 
It needs not be cemented with the blood 
Of one so near, so much beloved, to last 
Through all the glories of your autumn years. 
Elector, Thinks cousin Homburg so ? 
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Nathalia. Prince Homburg, sire? 

Elector. Yes ; does he think our land will nothing 
lose 
If law be made bow down before caprice ? 

Nathalia. Alas ! dear uncle ! he 

Elector. Well ! 

Nathalia. Oh ! uncle dear 

I have but tears wherewith to answer you. 

Elector. [sfarfM^] 
Why so, my darling child ? What's taken place ? • 

Nathalia. [wM hesitaiwn.\ 
His sole thought now is how he may escape : 
The grim platoon, the glittering row of guns 
Are e'er before him, grinning horrid death ; 
And, reeling on its threshold, every wish 
Is quenched within him save the lust of life. 
Your whole dominions, might in ruin crash 

Before his eyes, he would not ask the cause. 

Ah what a giant heart have you destroyed ! 

[Turns and bursts into tears. 

Elector. \in extreme amazanentJ] 
Nay ! nay ! not so ! my sweet Nathalia ! 
It is not possible ! — He begs for mercy ? 

Nathalia. Oh, would that you had never, never, 
doomed him ! 

Elector. Nay ; say you that he begs for mercy ? 
Heavens ! 
What's happened, my dear child ? Why do you weep ? 
You spoke to him ? Come, tell me all ! You saw him ? 

Nathalia. \leanins; on his breast.!^ 
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Just now ; he to my aunt's apartments stole 
Before the twilight fell, all muffled up 
Within his cloak, his hat thrust o'er his eyes, 

In helpless anguish, terror, agony ; 

A wretched, pitiable thing to see. 

I had not thought that one could sink so low 

Whose hero-name will blaze on history's page. 

Look you, although my woman's nature shrinks 

Before a harmless worm, yet should stark death 

AssaiP me, e'en in a grim lion's shape, 

It would not find me in such piteous case, 

So weak, unworthy, and distraught as he. 

— Oh, what is human greatness, human fame ! 

Elector, [cofifused,'] 
Well then, by heaven, take courage, girl — he's free ! 

Nathalia. What, gracious sire ? 

Eleci'Or. I say he is forgiven. — 

I'll give the needful orders with all speed. 

Nathalia. Is this the truth, dear uncle, simple truth ? 

Elector. You hear ! 

Nathalia. He is forgiven ? he won't die ? 

Elector. Most certainly : you have my solemn word ! 
How could I dream of setting up myself 
Against a soldier such as he ? You know 
How highly I esteem his sterling sense : 
If he regard the sentence as unjust, 
I'll quash the articles and he is free. 

[^Brifigs her a chair. 
Will you sit down a moment ? 

[Goes to a tabky sits down and writes, A pame. 
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Nathalia. [asi^e.] Oh my heart 1 

Why flutterest thou so wildly in my breast ? 

Elector, [wrifmg.] 
And is the Prince within the palace still ? 

Nathalia. No sire ; he has returned, on his parole. 
Elector. [sea/s the letter and returns with it to the 

Princess,^ 
And youVe been drowned in tears, my darling child ! 
And it was I who dimmed those bright blue eyes 
Whose joyous lustre is my sacred trust. 

[places his ami round her waist. 
Will you not go yourself and take this note ? 
Nathalia. What ! To the prison ? 
Elector. \f lacing the note in her hands ^ 
And why not ? Hey there ! ^ 

\enter Hey ducks. 
Bring round the carriage ! The Princess will drive, 
Some business to arrange with Colonel Homburg. 

\exeunt Hey ducks. 
He can return his thanks at once, you know. 

[embraces her. • 
Now, darling, do you love me once again ? 

Nathalia. [after a j>ause,'\ 
What feeling, sire, your goodness has aroused 
I know not, and I will not try to know ; 
But this at least I feel — my heart affirms 
You ne'er could mock me with a cruel jest ; — 
This letter's purport — be it what it may, 
I will believe it pardon, and I thank you. 

[kisses his hand. 
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Elector. It is, in truth, my love ! As certainly 
As that is what our cousin most desires. 

Scene II. 

Apartment of the Princess, 

[Princess Nathalia enters. Two ladies in waiting and 
Count Reuss/j/Z^to'. 

Nathalia. ^hurriedly,^ 
^\^lat news, Count ? Is it from my r^ment ? 
Pray is it pressing ? Will to-morrow do ? 

Count Reuss. \hands her a letter^ 
A note from Colonel Kottwitz, gracious madam ! 

Nathalia. Indeed ! Pray hand it me ! ^\^lat can 
it be? 

\a pause. 

Count Reuss. It is a frank though reverent address. 
Directed to our sovereign, on behalf 
Of him who was our leader hitherto. 

Nathalia. \reading^ 
" A suit prefenred ^ith all humility 

By Orange's Princess's Raiment'* 

^\^lOse writing's this ? 

Count Reuss. 'Tis Colonel Kottwitz's 
As one might guess from the uncertain hand \ — 
His gallant name comes first upon the list 

Nathalia. The thirty signatures that follow his ? 

Count Reuss. Are those of all your Grace's officers, 
Each in his turn, according to his rank. 

A ATMAUA. And this i^tiuou has been sent to me ? 
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Count Reuss. I am to beg that you will condescend 
To sign, as Colonel of the Regiment, 
Your name above the rest. 

Nathalia. But I have heard 
There's prospect of a pardon, as it is ; 
And so there's scarcely need to take this step 

Count Reuss. \joyfuUy^ 
A pardon ? Is it so ? 

Nathalia. But still this may, 

If properly made use of, have effect 
Upon th' Elector's judgment : nay, perhaps, 
He'd welcome such a pretext as it yields : 
And so I'll set my name, as you desire. 
As your commander, in the foremost place. 

\Is about to write. 

Count Reuss. You will confer a favour on us all ! 

Nathalia. [turning to Aim.] 
I only find my regiment here, Count ! 
Why have the Bomsdorf cuirassiers not signed. 
And the dragoons of Gotz and Anhalt-Pless ? 

Count Reuss. Not, as you might at first perhaps con- 
clude — 
Because their hearts less warmly beat than ours. — 
It happens, Kottwitz most unluckily 
Is cantoned up at Amstein, far away — 
Completely separated from the rest 
Who are encamped in this vicinity : — 
'Tis opportunity that makes default, 
Or this petition would not lack for names. 
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Nathalia. It seems to me, though, these will not 
suffice ! 
Are you quite certain, Count, had you the chance 
Of canvassing all those assembled here 
That they would all as readily subscribe ? 

Count Reuss. Here, madam, in the town ? Aye, man 
for man ! 
The Cavalry would shew as many names 
As there are riders ; I'll engage, by God, 
To get the signature of every man 
Who wears the uniform of Brandenburg ! 

Nathalia. \after a pause. ] 
Then why not nominate some officers 
To circulate the matter in the camp ? 

Count Reuss. Pardon ! The Colonel would not hear 
of it! 
He said he did not wish to be engaged 
In aught to which a wrong name might attach. 

Nathalia. The strange old man ! First rash, then 
diffident ! 
But happily. His Highness, occupied 
By stress of other business, bids me write 
And order Kottwitz to march back to camp. 
Because he thinks him too much hampered yonder. 
I'll sit down now and issue the dispatch. 

\takes a chair and writes. 

Count Reuss. My noble lady ! This is an event 
Comes most propitious to our purposes. 

Nathalia. \writing^ 
You'll make the best of it you can, my lord ! 
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[seals the letter and rises. 
You know that for the present this must rest 
Within your pocket-book. You must not start 
For Arnstein to deliver it, until 
You get distinct instmctions to proceed. 

[/lands him the letter. 
Heyduck. [enters,"] The carriage now awaits your 

ladyship ! 
Nathalia. Let it drive round ; directly Til be down. 

[Pause, during which she steps thoughtjully to the 
table and puis on her gloves, 

I am about to call upon the Prince, 
Perhaps you'll be my escort thither, Count, 
And in my carriage take a seat ? 

Count Reuss. Madam ; 

You do me too much honour ! 

Nathalia. Ladies, come ! 

While there, about the letter I'll decide. 

[Exeunt omnes. 

Scene IIL 

The Prison, 

[Jlie Prince of Homburg /ia?igs his hat on a peg and 
throws himself carelessly on a cushion on the floor. 

Prince of Homburg. The Dervish says that life's a 
journey. Aye ! 
A short one too ! From just two spans above. 
The distance to t>yo spans beneath, the earth !— 
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1*11 take a little needful rest half-way ! — 
Whoso to-day may bear his head erect, 
To-morrow finds it hanging on his breast, 
And next day's dawn may see it by his heels I 
They say, 'tis true, a sun shines yonder too, 
And on far fairer scenes than here ; yes ! yes ! 
But 'tis a pity that the eyes decay, 
That have the promise of these glorious sights. 

Scene IV. 

[Enter Princess Nathalia, accompanied by Count Reuss. 
Maids of Honour follow. They are preceded by a runner 
with a torch. The Prince of Homburg. 

Runner. Yonr Highness ! the Princess of Orange ! 
Prince of Homburg. Who ? 

Nathalia ! 
Runner. Her ladyship herself. 

Nathalia. \bowing to the Connt,] 
You will excuse us for a moment, Count ! 

[Exeunt Count Reuss and runner. 
Prince of Homburg. My dear Nathalia ! 
Nathalia. My dearest cousin ! 

Prince of Homburg. [leading her forward?^ 
Come tell me what you bring ! What is my fate ? 

Nathalia. Well ! All is well ! Just as I said 'twould 
be I 
You're pardoned ! you are free ! this letter here 
In his own hand, will give you full assurance* 
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Prince of Homburg. Impossible ! No ! this must be 

a dream ! 
Nathalia. Read ! Read the letter ! You will find 

it true. 
Prince of Homburg. [reading,] 
" Prince Homburg, when I placed you in arrest, 
For venturing your premature attack, 
I thought that I my duty but fulfilled ; 
Nay, more ! I reckoned that you would concur. 
But if you think my action be unjust, 
I pray you write two words to that effect 
And I will send your sword back instantly." 
[Nathalia turns pale. A pause. The Prince regards her 

enquiringly. 
Nathalia. Now then ! You know, you only want 
two words — ! 
Dear cousin ! [presses his hand. 

Prince of Homburg. Dear, sweet girl ! 

Nathalia. O happy hour 

In which to live and breathe. Here ! here's the pen. 
Take it and write ! 

Prince of Homburg. And here his signature. 

Nathalia. The " F " he always uses ! Lady Bork, 
Pray come, rejoice with us. His clemency, 
I knew, was boundless as the spreading sea. — 
Quick, bring a chair here I he must write at once ! 
Prince of Homburg. He says, if I am of opinion — ? 
Nathalia. Aye ! 

Of course ! sit down ! I will dictate to you. 

[hands him a chair. 
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Prince of IIomburg. I'll just run through the note 

again. 
Nathalia. [tearing the letter from him.] "Wherefore ? 
Did you not see the dark cathedral vault 
And how wide open yawned its hungry jaws ? 
The moment presses. Take a seat and write. 

Prince of Homburg. [smiling,] 
You speak as if a panther were, forsooth, 
About to make a spring and swallow me ! 

[sits doum and takes a pen, 
Nathalia. [turns aivay aftd weeps,] 
Now write ! if you don't wish to anger me. 

[The Prince rings, A servant enters. 
Prince of Homburg. Bring me a pen and ink, and 

sealing-wax ! 
[The servant brings them and retires, T/ie Prince writes, 

A pause. 
Prince of Homburg. [tearing the letter he has begim, 
and throwing it under the table,] 
How stupid ! 

[takes another sheet, 
Nathalia. [picks up the letter. 

What was that ? Why this is right ! 
It's excellent. 

Prince of Homburg. [between his teeth,] That's in a 
rascal's vein, 
A lackey's — not a prince's. I must think 
Of something slightly different to say. 
What wrote he in his letter ? 
Nathalia. [refusing.] Oh, nothing ! 
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Prince of Homburg. Give it to me ! 

Nathalia. Why you have read it once. 

Prince of Homburg. [snatches it away,] 
And what of that ! I only wish to see 
What kind of language I should use. 

Nathalia. My God ! 

Now he's undone ! — 

Prince of Homburg. [astomsAed.] Look here ! most 
marvellous, 
As I'm a living man ! you saw not this ? 

Nathalia. No, what ? 

Prince of Homburg. He asks for my opinion ! 

Nathalia. Well, yes ! 

Prince of Homburg. Indeed that's noble — truly 
grand ! 
'Tis just the humour of a mighty heart. 

Nathalia. His magnaminity is boundless, friend — ! 
But do your own part now, and write two words 
As he requests ; its only a pretext, 
A mere external form that is required : 
The instant he has those two words in hand 
Th' unlucky business ends. 

Prince of Homburg. No, dear ! I'll wait 

And think the matter over till to-morrow. 

Nathalia. Incomprehensible ! what does it mean ? 
Do tell me why ! 

Prince of Homburg. I pray you, do not ask ! 

You have not weighed the contents of this note. 
I cannot say, as here he stipulates, 
That I was wrongly doomed ; and if I'm forced 
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To give him answer in my piresent mood 
By God ! I'll write " I have my full deserts ! " 
[si^s down at the table again, and with his arms crossed ^ 

pores over the letter. 

Nathalia. [pale.] What madness ! Oh, how can 
you utter that ? 

[dends over him. 

Prince of Homburg. [presses her hand.] 
One moment, dear, it seems to me \rejlects^ 

Nathalia. What ? say ! 

Prince of Homburg. Directly ! I'm just thinking what 
to write. 

Nathalia. [grieved!\ Homburg ! 

Prince of Homburg. [taking, the pen^ Yes! Yes! 
I hear ! 

Nathalia. My dearest friend I 

This noble impulse merits nought but praise : 
Yet mark my words ! Til swear it if you will, 
That even now the regiment is named 
Whose carbines will to-morrow seal your fate, 
And ring your death-knell o'er the fresh-turned sod. 
And if, too nobly proud, you will not stoop 
T' oppose the judgment, and his wishes meet, 
He will remain sublime and cold as now. 
And on the morrow you will have to face 
A retribution, pitiless and stern. 

Prince of Homburg. \;iurites?\ No matter 1 

Nathalia. How ? No matter ? 

Prince of Homburg. Let him take 

What course may please him ; I must do my duty. 
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Nathalia. [stepping closer^ terror-stricken!\ 
What monstrous folly ! You have written then ? 

Prince of HoMBURG. "HomburgI Given at Fehr- 

bellin, the twelfth ; " 

I've finished now. Hey, Frank ! \folds and seals the 

letter^ 

Nathalia. Oh God in heaven ! 

Prince of Homburg. \rtsing!\ 
Deliver this into the Elector's hands ! 

\exit servant, 
I cannot but act honourably to one 
Who bears himself so worthily towards me. 
I must admit — ^what preys upon my heart — 
The serious gravity of my oflfence : 
And if he cannot pardon otherwise — 
Would have the matter argued out by me — 
I cannot, look you, take his proffered grace. — 

Nathalia. \kisses Aim.] 
Now take this kiss ! — and if a dozen shots 
This moment pierced thy breast, I'd not refrain 
But cry, with gladsome tears, " Now love I thee ! " 
— Meanwhile if you obey the prompting of your heart, 
I think I have the right to follow mine, — 
— Count Reuss ! 

[T/ie runner opens the door. 

[The Count enters. 

Count Rf.uss. Madam ! 

Nathalia. To Amstein with all speed, 

To Colonel Kottwitz ; give him my dispatch ! 
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His Highness gives command the troops should march 
At once : 'ere midnight we expect them here ! 

[Exeunt omnes. 



ACT V. 

A Room in the Palace. 

Scene I. 

\The Elector enters from his closet^ partially dressed^ 
Counts Truchss and Hohenzollern, and Captain Von 
der Go\.z follow. Pages with lights. 

Elector. Kottwitz ? With the Princesses Regiment ? 
Here in the town ? 

Count Truchss. \opens the window.^ Yes, gracious 
sire, see here ! 
They're all drawn up before the palace gates. 

Elector. Well ! who can solve this riddle for me, 
sirs? 
Who summoned him ? 

Count Hohenz. That I know not, your Highness ! 
Elector. Arnstein's the place at which I stationed 

him ! 

Make haste ! go one of you and bring him here ! 
Capt GoLZ. He will report himself directly, sire !— " 
Elector. Where is be ? . , 
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Capt. GoLz. . At the Guildhall, I believe, 

Where all th^ Generals upon your staff 
Who serve your Highness, are together met. 

Elector. Wherefore ? with what intent ? 

Count HoHENZ. That I know not ! 

Count Truchss. My gracious Lord and Sovereign ; 
pray permit 
That we betake ourselves thither likewise. 

Elector. To the Guildhall ? 

Count HoHENZ. To the assembly there ! — 

We've given a promise to be present, sire. 

Elector, \after a short pause^ 
You have permission. 

Capt. GoLZ. Gentlemen, this way ! 

[Exeunt Officers, 

Scene II. 

\The Elector. Afterwards two setvants. 

Elector. If s mighty strange ! If I were Dey of 
Tunis, » 

And had to deal with anything but half 
As evil-scented, I would sound th' alarm j 
I'd bid my slaves bring me the silken cord, 
The while I'd bar the gates with palisades 
And pile up guns and mortars in the rear. — 
But as it's Jack Kottwitz, of Priegnitz side — 
Who takes it on his head to venture here 
Unbidden, I must strike another path 
And tr6at him as befits in Brandenburg. 
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Of those three silver locks that glisten yet 

Upon his skull, I will lay hold of one 

And therewith lead him, with his dozen squadrons 

To Amstein back in quietness and peace. 

Why should I rouse the townsfolk from their sleep ? 

\siepsfor a moment to the window, returns to the table and 

rings. Two sei-vants enter. 
Run down and ask — just as if for yourself — 
What's now in progress in the city hall. 

ist Servant. This instant, sire ! 

Elector. \to the other.'] Go you and bring my clothes. 
[the servant brings them. The Elector dresses, and puts 

on his state robes, &>c. 

Scene III. 
[£nter Field-marshal Dorfling. The same, 

F. M. Dorfling. Rebellion ! Sire ! Rebellion ! 

Elector, [busy dressing.] Quiet ! Quiet ! 

You know how I dislike intrusion, sir ! 

You should have given your name to be announced. 

— What do you want ? 

F. M. Dorfling. Your pardon — an event 

Of measureless importance brings me here ; 
Without your Highness's command, Kottwitz 
Has marched into the town : in the Guildhall 
A hundred officers are round him met. 
And through their midst, there speeds from hand to hand 
A paper destined to impeach your rights. 

Elector. Yes, Fm aware ; its only, I suppose, 
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A document in favour of the Prince. 
They wish to have his sentence nullified. 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. Tis so ! By God ! youVe hit the 
very thing ! 

Elector. Well, well ! that's good ! my heart is with 
them all. 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. 'Tis said that they intend — the 
rash-brained fools — 
To seek an audience this very night, 
And lay before you their concerted suit, 
And then, in case you firmly should resolve 
T' uphold the judgment that the law. decreed, 
They mean — I scarcely dare bring out the words — 
To wrench him from your keeping by main force ! 

Elector. \^fro'wning.'\ 
Who told you that ? 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. Who told me that, you ask ? 

My lady Retzow — one whom you may trust — 
My wife's first cousin — she came in to-night 
From her own uncle's — bailiff Retzow's — house 
Where officers who dropped in from the camp 
Spoke openly of this audacious plot. 

Elector. A man must tell me that ere I believe it. 
If I but place my boot before his door 
Twill serve to scare these vap'ring hero-youths ! 

F. M. DoRFLiNG' Sire, I conjure you, if it be your 
will. 
Vouchsafe a pardon to our youthful Prince ; 
Proclaim it ere the fatal bound be passed ! 
You know how every army loves its hero ! 
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Let not the love that glows within their breasts 
Wax to a pitiless, consuming dome ! 
As yet not one of those assembled there 
Is pri\y to my earnest warning words ; 
So pray forestall their coming : send the Prince 
The sword that lately brought you victory : 
Tis one more glorious deed for the gazette. 
And one crime less. 

Elector. First I must ask the Prince ! 

Who is, you know, no slave of mere caprice. 

And would not look to it to save his life. 

— I'll see these gentiemen, when they arrive. 

F. M. DORFLIXG. [<W/1(J^.] 

Damnation ! He is proof 'gainst every shaft 

Scene IV. 

[£/tffr two Heydiicks, one loith a letter in his hand. 

The same. 

I St Heyduck. Sire ! Colonels Kottwitz, Hennings, 
Truchss, and others 
Request an audience. 

Elector, [taking the letter from the other ^ 

'Tis from the Prince ? 
2nd Heyduck. It is, your Majesty. 
Elector. Who gave it you ? 

2nd Heyduck. The S>viss who is on duty at the gate, 
Who had it from the Prince's orderly. 

\The Eleci'OR goes to the table and reads : afterwards 
he turns and calls a page. 
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Elector, Prittwitz ! Go bring me the death-warrant 

here ! 

And bring the passport too, prepared 

For Gustavus, Count Horn, the Swedish envoy. 

\exitpage. 
[To iJu first Htyduck, 
Show Kottwitz and his friends this way ! 

Scene V. 

{Enter Colonels Kottwitz and Hennings, Counts 
Truchss, Hohenzollern, Sparren and Reuss, Captains 
von der Got.z and Stranz ; with other Colonels and in- 
ferior officers. The same. 

Col. Kottwitz. \ivith the petition^ 
My gracious sovereign — deign you to accept 
This paper, which, as mouth-piece for your forces, 
I proffer now in all humility. 

Elector. Kottwitz, before 1 take it, I would ask 
By whose command you've come to Fehrbellin. 

Col. Kottwitz. \astomshed!\ 
With the dragoons ? 

Elector. Yes ; with your regiment : 

Amstein's the post at which I stationed you. 

Col. Kottwitz. Twas your own order I obeyed, my 
liege ! 

Elector. Indeed ! produce it ! 

Col. Kottwitz. Here, your majesty ! 

Elector. \readin^^ 
*' Nathalia — given at Fehrbciiin — 
By order of my uncle Frederick." 
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• Col. KoTTWiTz. My noble sovereign, I dare not think 
That you've no cognizance of this ! 

Elector. No ! No ! 

You do not take me. — By whom did it come? 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. Count Reuss ! 

Elector, [after a momentary pause?^ 

Rather, a hearty welcome's due ! — 
You, with your dozen squadrons, are detailed 
To render the last honours to the Prince 
Who will be executed on the morrow. 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. [terrified.'] 
My noble sovereign ! 

Elector. [handing him back the route,] Your regi- 
ment 
Is still outside the castle in the night. — 

Col. Kottwitz. Pardon — the night — 

Elector. Why don't you march them in ? 

Col. Kottwitz. They are already quartered in the 
town, 
As you directed, sire. 

Elector, [glancing towards the window,] So soon ! 
Well now, 
By Jove, you've lost no time in stabling them ! — 
So much the better then ! Welcome again ! 
Come tell us what's your business ! What's the news ? 

Col. Kottwitz. Sire, this petition from your faithful 
troops. 

Elector. Pray hand it me ! 

Col. Kottwitz. A word escaped your lips 

That banished all the hopes I had indulged. 
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Elector. One word may hope destroy — another, 

raise, [reads] 
" Petition for our sovereign's clemency, 
As touching the dread sentence that impends 
O'er our great leader, Frederick, Prince of Homburg." 

[To the officers, 
A noble name, that, gentlemen, well worth 
An intercession so unanimous. 

[Re-penises the paper. 
By whom was this petition drawn ? 

Col. KoTTWiTz. By me. 

Elector. And is the Prince a party to its prayer ? 
Col. KoTTwiTZ. Not in the least degree ; it was con- 
ceived 
And put on paper by ourselves alone. 

Elector. Pray have a moments patience. 
[steps to the table and looks through the scroll, 

H'm ! That's strange ! 
And you, old soldier as you are, defend 
The Prince's act? You say you justify 
His having made that charge, no order given ? 

Col. Kottwitz. Yes, gracious sovereign ! That Kott- 

witz does ! 
Elector. That was not your idea on the field. 
Col. Kottwitz. I had not well considered it, my 
liege ! 
I should have yielded me without a word 
To such a master of the art of war. 
The Swedish left was weak and wavering, 
While on their right, reserves were pouring in •, | 
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Had he but done your bidding, and delayed. 
They'd have Trained their ground in the rannes, 
And you had never had the victor}-. 

Elector. Indeed, and so it pleases you to think ! 
You know I sent out Hennings to invest 
The tete-de-pont that covered \\'rangers rear, 
And had you not my orders disobeyed, 
I do not doubt he would have captured it ; 
Within two hours he might have burnt the bridge 
And posted all his men upon the Rhine : 
And Wrangel had been cut off root and branch 
To perish miserably in the morass. — 

CoL KoTTwiTZ. It is for bunglers only, not for you, 
To claim fate's noblest guerdon : hitherto 
YouVe been content to take what it vouchsafed. 
The raging dragon that devoured your land 
Had hid his bleeding sconce beyond the Rhine, 
And is that not sufficient for one day ? — 
\Vhat does it matter if the beast revive — 
If two weeks' suffering make him whole again ? 
WeVe learnt so well the art of victory, 
We long for fresh occasion of display. 
Let's have at Wrangel — man to man — once more. 
We'll quench his fury in the Baltic waves — 
Rome was not fashioned in a single day I 

Elector. How can you justly hope for that, you fool ! 
If any hand may snatch the reins from me 
And guide awry the chariot of war? — 
Think you that fortune — as of late — 
Will crown the head of disobedience ? 
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I do not want such triumphs as may drop 
Into my lap by chance. I'll have upheld 
The law, the fertile parent of my power, 
That bears a lineage of victories. 

Col. KoTTwiTz. My liege, the highest and supremest 
law, 
Should move our 'hearts, and be our guiding star. 
Is not the naked letter of your will ; 
It is our Fatherland — it is the crown. 
And thus thyself, that prompts our reverence. 
What matters it to you, the strategy 
The foe employs, if this be the result, — 
That he and all his banners melt away ? 
Those tactics are the best that triumph bring ! 
Would you degrade your arm/s glowing love 
Into a tool, and make it like the sword 
That hangs a dead weight from your golden belt ? 
An empty soul, that could not read the stars. 
Was his, who preached that senseless doctrine first ! 
Oh ! 'tis a blind and brainless policy 
That notes one instance where true feeling proves 
Pernicious, and forgets ten others such, 
Where it alone can bring deliverance. 
Is it for pay in honour or in gold 
I shed my blood upon the battle-field ? 
Nay ! God forbid ! it is too good for that ! 
Nay ! For I find my highest wish and joy 
In noting unobserved, my thoughts unshared, 
Your splendid majesty and excellence, 
The increase of your proud and mighty name ! 
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Suppose the Prince must die this very hour 

For this uncalled for victory, and I 

To-morrow, with my squadrons, wandering 

Among the woods and rocks, all unconcerned 

As any shepherd, might so chance upon 

Another victory, uncalled for too ; 

By God I I'd be a sorry scamp if I 

Did not repeat the Prince's fault forthwith. 

And if, \\'ith order-book in hand, you said, 

" Kottwitz, your head is forfeit,' I'd reply 

" I know it, sire ; here take it, here it is : " 

For when I swore fidelity to you 

Body and bones, the head went with the rest." 

And I should give you nought but what was yours. 

Elector. 'Tis waste of time debating here with you, 
My fanciful old friend. Your wily speech 
Beguiles a heart that is already yours. — 
And so to end the matter, I'll call in 
An advocate who'll rightiy plead my cause I 

[rtngSy a servant enters, 

Prince Homburg— bid him from the prison hither 1 

\exit servant. 

He'll teach you, mark my words, the law of war, 
And what obedience means. At least this note 
Received from him just lately, has a ring 
Quite differing from so lax a theory 
As you have spun out of such childish stufR 

Returns to the table and readi. 
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Col. KoTTWiTZ. [amas^ii,] 

Whom has he sent for ? Whom ? '^ 

Col. Hennings. The Prince himself ! 

Count Truchss. No ! No ! Impossible ! It cannot 
be! 
[T/ie officers gather in a kttoty with ominous gestures. 

Elector. From whom have I this second document ? 

Count HoHENZ. From me, my liege ! 

Elector. \reading.'\ " A proof that the Elector 

Himself did prompt the act of which the Prince " 

By God ! this is too daring ! You pretend 
To make me answerable for the crime 
That he committed ! 

Count HoHENZ. Yes sire, yes, I do ! — 

I, Hohenzollem 1 

Elector. 'Gad ! *Tis fabulous ! 

One demonstrates to me his innocence, 
And here's another now to prove my guilt. 
Pray how do you propose to work this theme? 

Count HoHENZ. You will remember how we found 
him, sire, 
The night before the battle, fast asleep, 
Beneath the plane trees in the castle grounds ; 
And how he held a laurel in his hand 
And seemed to dream the morrow's victory. 
Desirous, I suppose, to probe his heart 
You took the garland from him, as you know, 
And wound your neck chain round it playfully. 
Then handed it to your fair lady niece. 
The Prince saw this, and) blushing, made approach,-*- 
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No wonder an encounter so amazing 

Impelled him forward ; he would seize the wreath 

That beckoned to him from so sweet a hand. 

You wished not this, so hastily withdrew 

And led the Princess backward up the steps : 

The doors swung to, and maid and wreath and chain 

All vanished from him, while outside he stood 

All lost and lonely in the dead of night : — 

And yet — ^behold ! — he firmly grasped a glove 

He'd snatched from some one, but he knew not whom. 

Elector. What glove was that ? 

Count HoHENz. Permit me to proceed ! — 

A pleasant whim to you, I learnt full soon 
How deep an import he attached to it : — 
For stealing through the farther wicket-gate 
And coming as by chance and waking him, 
I saw, as he essayed to rouse himself, 
The halo memory shed about his rest 
It was so touching, sire, it outbids words ! 
Omitting nothing, giving turn by turn, 
He told me the adventure as a dream, 
And said he ne'er had dreamt so vividly. 
And so, wrapt in a fervour of belief. 
He took it as a sign vouchsafed by heaven 
That all the treacherous vision had revealed— 
Maiden and wreath and chain of dignity — 
Would be God's guerdon in the coming fight 

ElectoRi H'm ! that is singular 1 and this same 
glove ^? 
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Count HoHENZ. This same embodied fragment of his 
dream 
At once destroyed and strengthened his belief. 
First doubtingly he gazed on it, and conned 
The shape and colour — ^white and delicate 
It seemed a lady's — ^yet he could not guess 

From whom that night he might have stolen it. 

Then interrupted in his fancies fond 
By my sharp summons to the council hall 
He thrust it in his jerkin absently, 
Unmindful of a thing beyond his ken 

Elector. Well ? Thereupon ? 

Count HoHENZ. He made his way at once 

To the assembled generals, with intent 
No doubt, to use his tablets properly, 
And note exactly Dorfling's every word ; 
But as his fate would have it, in the hall 
He found th' Electress and the Princess, who, 
You know, were on the point of setting out 
For Havelberg. Huge was the wonderment 
That seized him when the Princess said she'd lost 
The glove he had A\ithin his jerkin thrust ! 
The Marshal sundry times called out his name 
" Sir Prince of Homburg ! *' and he answered " Sir I 
I wait your orders," and controlled himself— 
In vain : — for, dazed by all these mysteries, 
A thunderbolt—— ! 
Elector. Was it the Princess's glove ? 

Count HoHENZ. Of course, my liege ! 

[TAe Elector seems lost in thoughti 
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He stood there like a stone, 

Th' unconscious motion of his style alone 

Gave him the semblance of a living man ; 

As by enchantment, all emotion seemed 

Repressed within him. Not until next day 

Amid the roar of cannon and the crash 

Of musketry did he collect himself, 

And then he turned and said, " Friend, tell me, pray. 

What were the orders that the Marshal gave " ? 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. Your Highness ! I confirm this 
narrative ! 
I recollect the Prince heard not one word 
Of all I said. Oft have I seen him thus, 
But ne'er as then so utterly beguiled. 
So preyed upon by his imaginings. 

Elector. And now, if I am not mistaken, Count, 
Your cnishing argument runs somewhat thus : — 
Had I not trifled with this dreamer's whims 
He would have borne him faultless, and received 
The orders of the day with mind intent, 
And not have been so head-strong in the field. 
Come now I That's what you mean to say ? 

Count HouENZ. My liege 1 

Vm weU content to leave the rest to you. 

Elector. Fool that you are, and imbecile t Had 
you 
Kot pestered me to walk out in the grounds, 
My curiosity had not been roused 
And I had never with this dreamer joked j 
So now with equal justice I assert 
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That you yourself were cause of his disgrace ! — 
What clever fellows are my officers ! 

Count HoHENZ. Sire, I am satisfied. I have good 
cause 
To think my words have not failed of their mark. 

Scene VI. 
[Enf^r an officer. The same. 

Officer. The Prince, my liege, directly will be here. 

Elector. Well, tell him to come in ! 

Officer. In half-a-minute I 

A sudden fancy seized him coming past, 
He bade them to unlock the churchyard gate. 

Elector. The churchyard ? 

Officer. Yes. your Highness ! 

Elector. And wherefore ? 

Officer. To say the truth, I really do not know ; 
I thought, perhaps he wished to see the vault 
That you have had prepared for his remains. 

\The Officers gather in a knot and confer together. 

Elector. No matter ! bring him here when he arrives. 
[Returns to the table and looks through his papers. 

Count Truchss. Ah, here he comes ! I see the 
escort yonder 1 

Scene VIL 

[Enter the Prince of Homburg* Officers with escort, 

T/ie same. 

Elector. Prince 1 I have pressing need of your advice ( 
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I have a paper here from Colonel Kottwitz, — 

Who, with a hundred other men of rank 

Requests my intervention in your favour; 

I'm told the army wishes your release, 

And thinks the sentence of the Court unjust. 

Pray, read it now, yourself ! [Gii'es hurt the petition. 

Prince of Homburg. \Glances at it, and turns to 
Officer s,^ Kottwitz, old friend, 

Give me your hand ! This is a noble act. 
Far other than my conduct has deserved. 
But now, go back to Arnstein, whence you came. 
And do not stir : I have considered well, ' 
And will accept the death the law decrees ! 

\hands him the paper. 

Col. Kottwitz. {struck^ 
By no means, my dear Prince ! Why say you so ? — 

Count HoHENZ. Accept the death ? 

Count Truchss. It must and shall not be ! 

Several Officers, [pressing forutardJ] 
My Sovereign ! Sire ! My Gracious Lord ! Pray listen ! 

Prince of Homburg. Peace ! It is my inflexible 
resolve ! 
T' uphold the venerable law of war, 
'Gainst which I trespassed in the sight of all, 
ril die a free and voluntary death ! 
What if I lived to gain one victory more ! 
One other poor advantage o'er our foes ! 
What were it in compare with that to-morrow — 
The triumph wTested from the arrogance 
That Blays more armies than the strongest foe ? 
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Death to the alien who would set his heel 
Upon our necks 1 Freedom, and fame and life 
To all in Brandenburg ! for 'tis our land, 
And it's abundance is God's gift to us ! 

Col. KoTTwiTZ. My son 1 My dearest friend ! What 
can I say ? 

Count Truchss. O God in heaven ! 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. Let me kiss your hand I 

\they press round him. 

Prince of Homburg. \turmng to the Elector!\ 
My liege ! though lately a more tender name 
United us, now justly forfeited, — 
I bow before thee with contrition deep ! 
Forgive me, if on that decisive mom 
My hasty zeal outran obedience : 
Death comes to wash away my every stain. 
Leave to my heart, that, calm and reconciled, 
Submits to thy decree, one comfort sole — 
That in thy breast there lurks no feud 'gainst me : 
And in this parting hour, in sign thereof, 
Deign graciously to grant a boon I'll ask. 

Elector. Speak, my young hero ! What dost thou 

desire ? 
I pledge my word and honour as a knight ! 
It is conceded thee, whate'er it be. 

Prince of Homburg. O sire ! pray barter not thy 

niece's hand 
For shameful peace with the Swedes' king ! Away 
With the ambassador from out our lines, 
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Who came on errand so dishonouring ; 

And let his answer with chain-shot be writ ! — • 

Elector, [hisses his draw.] 
It shall be so : and in this kiss, my son, 
Read the fiilfilment of your last desire. 
Why need I stoop to make this sacrifice — 
Imposed upon me by our half success — 
When from each word of thine, there springeth up 
A victory to crush him in the dust ? 
Prince Homburg's bride is she, I'll have him know, 
Whose life was forfeited at Fehrbellin, 
But e'en in death, his spirit leads our van 
And from that spirit he must wrest the prize. 

[kisses him again and raises him from his knees. 

Prince of Homburg. Now, have you granted me free 
gift of life : 
Now do I pray that every blessing may 
Descend on thee ; that seraphim pour down 
From out their cloudy throne, with joyous shout, 
Upon the heads of heroes such as thou : — 
Resume the war, my liege, and 'neath thy sway 
Bend all the circle of the world, for thou 
Art worthy ! 

Elector. Guard ! escort him back to prison. 

Scene VIII. 

[Nathalia and the Electress appear at the door. Ladies 

in waiting follow, 

Nathalia. Cease, Mother, dear ! Why talk pro- 
priety ? — 
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At such a time, to love him is most fit ! 
— My dear and most unhappy friend ! 

Prince of Homburg. [/eaving,] Away ! 

Count Truchss. [holding him back,'] 

Nay, nevermore, my Prince I 
[several Officers oppose his passage. 
Prince of Homburg. Escort me hence ! 

Count HoHENZ. My liege and can your heart ? 

Prince of Homburg. [breaking away.] Tyrants, 
away ! 
Would' St drag me to the field of death in chains ? 
Come ! for with this world I have closed accounts. 

[Exit, with guard, 
Nathalia. [laying her head upon her aunfs bosom,] 

Oh earth, now take me to thy cold embrace ! — 
Why should I ever more behold the sun? 

Scene IX. 
[The same, minus the Prince of Homburg. 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. O God above ! And has it come to 
this? 

[The Elector takes an officer aside and speaks earnestly. 

Col. KoTTWiTZ. [coldly,] 
My liege and master, after what has passed 
Are we dismissed ? 

Elector. No, sir, not yet awhile ! 

I'll let you know when you have leave to go ! 

[Looks him steadily iu the face for a few moments; then 
takes from the table the papers the page brought, and turns 
with them to the Field-marshal. 
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Pray, hand this passport to Count Horn, and say 
It was our cousin Prince's last request 
I pledged my honour to fulfil ; and that 
The war will recommence within three days ! 

[a^ause, he glances at the death warrant. 
Now ! you shall be the judges, gentlemen ! — 
By disobedience and carelessness, 
The Prince of Homburg twice defrauded me ^ 
Of gaining splendid victories, last year. 
And now has he detracted from a third. 
This recent lesson in your memories 
Do you elect to risk with him a fourth ? 

Col. KorrwiTz. \ [together,^ What, Sire, my most 

Count Truchss. J revered ! 

Elector. Do you, or not ? 

Col. Ko'iTWiTZ. By the Almighty God ! If now you 
stood 
All tottering upon destniction's brink 
He would not raise a finger to assist 
Or save, without your definite command I 

Elector, [tearing up the death warrant.'] 
Then follow me into the garden, friends I 

[exeunt omnes,] 

Scene X. 

JWace with the flight of steps leading dmun into tJie 
garden^ as in the first a^t, Xight, as then. 

\y7irongh the ioioer 7i'icket Captain Stranz leads in the 
Prince of Homburg with his eyes bandaged. Officers icit/i 
t'Stvr/. In the distance^ drums beating a dead march. 
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Prince of Homburg. Now, Immortality ! I claim thee 
mine ! 
Thou gleam est through the kerchief o*er mine eyes 
With all the glory of a thousand suns ! 
And new-found spirit-wings upbear my soul, 
To soar amid the peaceful realms of space ; 
And as a ship borne onward by the breeze, 
The busy port sees sinking far behind. 
So in this twilight fade all things of time. 
Just now, I can distinguish form and tint, 
And now, all's hid beneath a veil of mist. 

\The Prince sits down on the bench against the oak which 
stands in the centre. Captain Stranz withdraws and looks 
up the flight of steps. 

Prince of Homburg. How sweet the fragrance of the 
violet ! 
Note you it not ? 

Stranz. [r^tt/rning.] They're gillieflowers and pinks. 

Prince of Homburg. Gillies ? How came they here ? 

Stranz. I do not know ; 

Twould seem some maiden must have planted them. 
I'll pluck you a carnation ! 

Prince of Homburg. My good friend ! — 

When I get home, Til place it in some water ! 

Scene XI. 

[Appear on the landing above, the Elector with the 
wreath of laurel, entwined with the golden chain: the 
Electress, Princess Nathalia, Field-marshal Dorfling, 

z 
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Colonel KoTTWiTZ, Count Hohenzollern, Golz, ^c. 
Ladies in waiting, officers and pages with torches, 

[Hohenzollern steps to the railing, and signs to Captain 
Stranz, who quits the Prince and converses with the escort 
in the background. 

Prince of Homburg. My friend ! what is this glare of 
light I see ? 

Stranz. \retnrning.'\ 
My Prince, will you be kind enough to rise ? 

Prince of Homburg. What is it ? 

Stranz. Nothing that need startle you ! 

I would restore your eyes their wonted sight. 

Prince of Homburg. Has the la§t hour of my sorrows 
struck ? 

Strj¥NZ. It has ! All hail to thee and every good ! 

For thou art worthy to receive them all ! — 

\^The Elector hands the chaplet and chain to the Priftcess 
and leads het by the hand down the steps. The conipany 
follows. Amid the glare of torches, Nathalia advances to 
the Prince, who rises in gi'eat aniazenient ; she places the 
chaplet on his brow, the chain about his 7ieck, aiid presses his 
hand to her heart. The Prince falls dow?i senseless. 

Nathalia. O heavens ! This joy is killing him ! 

Count HoHENZ. Help ! here ! 

Elector. Wake him with salvoes of artillery ! 
\CanJwnade, A march. The castle illuminated. 

KoTTWiTZ. Hail to the Prince of Homburg ! 

Officers. Hail ! hail ! hail ! 

The hero of the fight at Fehrbellin ! 
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[momentary silence. 
Prince of Homburg. Nay, tell me ! Is't a dream ? 
KoTTWiTZ. A dream, what else ? 

Several Officers. Come ! to the field ! the field ! 
Count Truchss. To battle, all ! 

F. M. DoRFLiNG. On ! all to victory ! to victory ! 
Omnes. And death to every foe of Brandenburg ! 
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APPENDIX I. 



Science and Polytheism. 

It is strange how little the scientific spirit, which at 
this moment marks both our century and people, has as 
yet entered into the mental life of the great mass. Pro- 
blems not directly belonging to those provinces annexed 
by the geologist, astronomer or botanist are still dealt 
with according to the ancient metaphysical system; 
certain entities are as fully recognized now as in the days 
of Duns Scotus ; certain touchstones retained of the 
worthlessness of which a moments reflection ought to 
convince us ; and language is so thoroughly moulded to 
this form of thought, that to attempt to break loose and 
use a colourless mode of expression such as has been 
demanded and obtained by natural science, brings one 
face to face with the difficulties always encountered by 
the inventor of a new art. Nevertheless, the change now 
taking place requires that we at once set to work to ex- 
tract what benefit we may from the application of science 
to life. It may not, as some assert, be good for mankind 
in the long run, but at this moment it is a necessity, and 
however low our conception of ourselves, our duties and 
our privileges may sink, we must lay what appears the 
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only sure foundation, before we set to work to rebuild 
the edifice which has been gradually crumbling. 

To illustrate our meaning, we will define briefly the 
contending principles. The great feature in metaphysics, 
in contradistinction- to science, is the belief in forces 
existing apart from things and acting on them. Nature, 
for instance, abhors a vacuum ; L e, nature a general 
force, rejects a thing called a vacuum — the force nature, 
being taken as beyond the sphere of investigation, is 
assumed and only conventionally defined. A stone falls 
until stopped by some other body : a falling power is 
registered which acts on the stone, the stone being con- 
sidered to exist independently of that entity, and merely 
as it were to execute its commands. Science, on the 
other hand, accepts the visible only^ and while inscribing 
the same facts on its tablets, ascribes gravitation to the 
stone as a quality as inseparable from its existence as 
fluidity from that of water, and rejecting the phrase 
" nature '* simply records the observation that all known 
bodies being possessed of the same quality, no spot is 
left vacant in our world. In other vvords, science care- 
fully distinguishes between the visible and the invisiWe, 
the tangible and the intangible, and steadily adheres to 
the former, while metaphysics call in the aid of forms of 
feeling, which are properly within the province of the 
poet. 

To make the position plainer, love, truth, etc., are 
metaphysical expressions* They are supposed to enter 
into the being of men individually or collectively, and 
thexQ achieve certain changes which we recognize extern-* 
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ally, and thus are of the same class as the entities of 
ancient physics. The scientific method of dealing with 
the things that recur to our minds at the mention of the 
above is to speak of them as the qualities of individuals. 
Science does not say *' Love has entered into that man : " 
it merely recognizes the fact that the man is capable of 
an affection for which we have a generic term embracing 
the ten thousand variations due to character, and which, 
if not exactly descriptive of the manifestation in question, 
is yet able by virtue of its breadth to convey a conception 
which must be further complemented by particular know- 
ledge of the person. Science would say, " The time or 
the circumstances have come which were needed to de- 
velope that which we know by experience to be an inher- 
ent component part of that nature." Thus instead of 
saying " Love has immense influence over him," a phrase 
which implies the unexplained entity, science can only 
compare the strength of that capacity in one man with 
its weakness in another. Science sees stones only ; meta- 
physics beheve in demons communicating their power to 
the lifeless object : science sees only man : metaphysics 
imagine the supernatural affecting the heart of man as the 
forces of nature affect the stone. 

This is all thoroughly understood by everyone of the 
smallest pretensions to philosophical training, yet such is 
the influence of habit (and perhaps nature) that the ex* 
tended application of the later principle is hindered by 
the unconscious reversion of its professors to the elder 
doctrine. Men of grave repute speak of science as if it 
were an entity, like the mythical love, which having laid 
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hold on mankind can mould them to its will. The truth 
is, there is no resistence in the stone, and there is in man. 
Take from the rock and what you have, you have wholly, 
and the few simple qualities that need registration do not 
interfere with any impulse of the sentient being that holds 
the pen. Take from the crowd, however, and, conceal 
it as one may, there is opposition, at least, that proceed- 
ing from individuality, and as it is the instinct of man to 
exercise his power to its full extent on his fellow, the aid 
of an external force is welcome to mask the process by 
which one mind is merged into another. The metaphy- 
sician may yi^ld to science : he would not, however, like 
to admit that his mind had taken the impression of that 
of his neighbour : converts are made to this and that, but 
a name is provided to cover and disguise the fact that 
they have yielded to the superior moral force of individ- 
uals like themselves. The stone will testify to its master 
in every dint the hammer or the chisel leaves : man, how- 
ever much beneath his nobler fellow, is still very near 
him, and thence the treason to that which they claim as 
the principle of their lives in those men of science who 
sally forth from the mine or the forest to do battie in the 
greater theatre. 

A science of men is, notwithstanding, as we begin by 
hinting quite possible ; it lies close to our hands at tl\is 
moment, and its professors require only to free their 
minds from the weight of belief which oppresses us 
through training and language to proceed with unimagined 
rapidity to definite and conclusive discoveries. Modesty 
is perhaps of all things taosl indispensable to the task. 
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Words are never void of meaning, though the true signi- 
fication may not be one with the apparent : the world is 
divided into certain bodies which have interests peculiar 
to themselves, and whosoever is part and parcel of such 
a community, receives in return for his sacrifice of liberty 
certain watchwords of egotism which serve as shields for 
tender susceptibility. He, therefore, that bows beneath 
this sway, cannot be fitted to accept everything in the 
sensible world as equally true, — cannot steel his heart to 
the blows which self must receive while exercising a just 
discrimination. 

As the geologist recognizes stones, and stones only, so 
is it the duty of a true social investigator to see men and 
men only. When, however, we descend to examples, we 
learn to sympathize with the faults and fiascos of those of 
our contemporaries who have embraced this study. We 
find how cruel a man must be to himself, and not merely 
to himself but to those in whom his life is bound up, if 
he would put aside prejudice and see only bodies capable 
of motion and endowed with varying proportions of force. 
Take for instance one of the most familiar of phenomena. 
The tendency is irresistible in a beaten nation to ascribe 
the hostile victory to some external source of advantage 
possessed by the foe. Peoples will not understand in 
such case that a real superiority existed, temporary or en- 
during. We do not, of course mean, in the vulgar sense : 
we do not beheve much in strength of arm or animal 
recklessness : the utilization, however, of an external 
possession suffices to demonstrate that the one party has 
brought a greater moral force to bear. The tKiBkax. 
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would be very bold who would venture to proclaim this 
as truth. His defeated countrymen have immediate 
recourse to certain entities for comfort. They have 
been undone by gold, superiority of number, and the 
like. These afford a most deceptive consolation. If a 
nation be too weak to exist separately, it shows criminal 
folly in attempting to struggle against greater power, and 
its destruction is just as strong a proof of its unfitness 
for existence as if it had fallen before an equal. The 
weak can always find aid, if their deficiency be merely in 
such matters as money or bayonets. To make the masses 
understand the effects of security and danger is impossi- 
ble. They see the needle-gun or the purse as it is at the 
moment, and cannot realize how short that moment is — 
indeed would not if they could — for the same falsity 
brings comfort to either side, the one triumphing in some 
invention or hoard that promises long secured tranquillity, 
the other praising itself for the virtue, that, it contends, 
was the victim of chance not of necessary developement. 

, The mere theoretical conception of that which follows if 
the scientific method be applied to the consideration, of 
human affairs is intensely difficult even to those who rise 
head and shoulders above the crowd. A torpedo or 
what-not is invented : the learned and the mob alike in 

. the particular country are anxious for the preservation of 
the secret as giving superior force. Not one is able to 
comprehend that, not the physical product of a man, but 
that man and tlie class of men he represents are of im- 
portance, and still less, that it would be the highest wis- 
dom to communicate every successive invention to every 
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race in contact with them, and rely solely upon the general 
elasticity which produced this or that machine or system. 

Things are straws which show the way the wind blows : 
man is the ever-changing wind ; yet nevertheless it is the 
tendency of the human mind to make the blast dependent 
on the straw. An invention is but an adaptation of the 
external world to the current of change. As the straw is 
straightened south or north by the breeze, so the mind of 
man gives new form and position ; and as the force of that 
mind so that form and that position. Where the form is 
copied instead of growing from within, it does not answer 
to the changing force ; and, to carry on our simile, the 
nation that prizes the thing and not the man^ will consult 
its indicator and say the wind is north, when it is blowing 
due west 

To continue the coarse but definite example we have 
chosen, the current of history is thus. A race invents a 
weapon or means of communication which gives it a de- 
cisive advantage over a neighbouring people. In some 
cases they succeed in retaining the secret ; they triumph 
and effort ceases. Their neighbours yield, and at firSt 
cry out that they are still good men, but this or that has 
mastered them : if, however, not of such feeble stamina 
as to perish at once, physical pressure compels thought 
Men that were neglected come to the surface : attempts 
are made to learn new things, and in the bitter school of 
defeat the mind hardens and the body obeying it becomes 
more expert. Sloth waxes on one side, encouraged by 
security : energy increases on the other, spurred by fear, 
and at length by the operation of causes, as sure as they 
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are often slow, the invention becomes equally known to 
both, and in one day perhaps, the miserly prudence of 
those who esteemed the thing above the man, is avenged. 
This may occur where originally the inventing race was 
superior ; where if change had been permitted, niind 
would have begotten mind, and invention, invention, until 
the foe was extinct 

From this example, our meanmg may be plainly ob- 
served. Though a thing may be advantageous, it can 
only be so for the moment, and the instinct which clings 
to it is of the nature of the superstition of the peasant 
who will only do this or that in a certain way, because 
that way descended to him from his ancestors. The 
scientific thinker, however, is afraid of rushing in the face 
of such a deeply rooted tendency : human nature he sees 
is polytheistic and will not he content with man alone : it 
demands that inanimate creation be endowed with power, 
and that the non-demonstrable be real, and for him to 
raise but the hem of the curtain is dangerous. For ex- 
ample, the Frenchman or German who denied that Eng- 
land is protected by the sea, would be in a parlous 
condition, and suffer much mockery from his fellow- 
countrymen. The world that has forgotten Neptune, that 
cares little for St. Nicholas, is yet determined to endow 
the waves with life, and ascribe to them powers exercised, 
as far as our experience extends, only by men. As in the 
case of love, the power not being amenable to investiga- 
tion, is left undefined, but yet is present in one's thoughts 
when the object is mentioned, to the same degree as the 
above passion is summoned to the imagination when the 
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word IS used, the unreal in either case being supported 
by a solid substratum of fact. Love, as we have said, is 
a generalization of an affection common to all men, and 
thence the metaphysical conception we make use of is 
not immediately apparent even to the most searching 
gaze. So also in the case of the supposed protection 
afforded to England by the sea ; the idea is derived from 
actual events which recur at once when the sound falls 
on the ear. The fate of the Armada, or the frequent 
failure of smaller expeditions against our coast are» ap- 
parently irrefragable proofs that that indicated is really 
existent. To our readers, however, the hypothesis of the 
two nations and the one invention will occur in explana- 
tion. Winds and waves exist: they may in the hands of 
a people be regarded in the same light as inventions. 
They are instruments, useful indeed, but, without the 
brain that employs them, as utterly null as the coal beds 
of Eastern Asia. To turn them to any purpose, implies 
a great strain on the powers of a rising people, and if, as 
we have said, that people be content with the superiority 
which one effort has purchased, then, the polytheistic 
tendency asserts itself in their minds and in that they endow 
that which, as far as it concerns them, sprang from them- 
selves, with a power superior to their own, they force 
the higher mind of the nation to bow to the lower, which 
is always that of the majority. 

It is so easy to lie down under one's own figtree, and 
throw off all care ; to believe that there are ten thousand 
currents of change for which we are not responsible. 
Cupid, Neptune, Jupiter, may steal the heart, cast thun- 
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derbolts or shake the solid earth : it is not of us, we say ; 
it is beyond, and we can rest. It is fatalism in one sense, 
this strange phase of human nature : one cannot exclude 
evil from any conception of the universe, and yet this 
fatalism is withdraw^ from the view by the balance of con- 
tending supernatural powers. In Homer, for instance, 
the first impression of the world presented is gloomy in 
the extreme. Men are the playthings of the gods, and 
even the half-divine hero must bear the blows of invisible 
might, and the caprice of a being who can have no sym- 
pathy with him. Ulysses is beaten about from rock to 
rock ; and his ultimate good fortune after so many re- 
verses, suggests the horrors that might befall those for 
whom no voice was raised in the mocking council of 
Olympus. The poet, however, escapes the difficulty in 
exactly the same way as the writer of an article in a 
modern review. The powers above are many and are at 
war one with another : from the clash of their passions 
springs light proportionate to the darkness which lowers 
over mankind. The supernatural, being the creation of 
the human mind, the gods step forward or retire into the 
background as the epoch demands, as the sympathies of 
an audience modified by circumstance require, and an 
harmonious whole is produced, where the logical result 
would be discord and chaos. In men the instinct of life 
is strong. They will not long bear anything that threatens 
that which is dearest to them, and the floating pictures 
of their passions and powers which were styled gods, had 
to give place among the Greeks, first one to the other, 
and then all to a novel belief. 
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The key note of all this, is struck by the word truth. 
Speculation has been wasted on the religion of the an- 
cients, because to explain a cluster of deities a fresh deity 
has been called in, a proceeding as thoroughly Greek as 
it is thoroughly human in the broadest sense. Truth, a 
metaphysical entity, a power underlying and controlling 
the apparent, has had the duty confided to it of anato- 
mizing, drpng and stuffing its fellow entities, the gods, 
and has accomplished its task much as might have been 
expected, setting many by the ears and begetting an end- 
less series of minor deities or influences which keep the 
scales of contention in a continual dance. Truth is like 
love, existent : it is a generalization of that which is 
common to the ten thousand forms in which the real finds 
expression. A distinct idea is presented to the mind by 
the word, just as by the name of love, but, like love, it 
has taken more than appertained to it ; and when we hear 
it pronounced it is no longer merely a generalization of 
things within our experience, but is beyond that, a some- 
thing self-created and self-dependent. All that we have 
cognizance of is in a constant flux; change succeeds 
change, even where we imagine stagnation ; and truth 
being the expression of the real, change must likewise be 
its essence. Being men we have to do with men, and 
can recognise nothing but what is of men, that is, that 
which is real to the men whom our experience may em- 
brace, and for that reason truth has as many forms as 
centuries have years and days. The reader must not 
here be led away by the disputes of the schools. They 
have their significance, but that significance is limited, not 
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universaL Madiemadcs according to Kant, and in fact 
the great majority of thinkers, are pure truth and the 
nuxlel of truth; but what we wish to express is that 
though we may agree with the ancients about the solution 
of the problems in Euclid, it is only because we are oue 
with them in mind on certain points, that that b the case, 
and therefore, the pretended constancy of the phenomena 
is purely fictitious. To illustrate our meaning, let us 
sup]X)se Ancient Greece suddenly and completely occu- 
pied by barbarians who had slaughtered all the inhabit- 
ants with the exception of some wretched mathematician. 
Would he, think you, prove his truth to them ? Would 
they accept what we call self-evident ; or to carry the hy- 
pothesis further, if the whole world reckoned only one 
man wise in geometry, could he expect recognition ? 

Thinkers who have asserted that truth must triumph, 
have always forgotten that life is the primary object of 
man ; that that life is a mere question of purchase, dear 
here and cheap yonder, and that the instinct of the mer- 
chant is that of the man, namely, never to exceed the 
price demanded. Geometry is an art produced to supply 
a need : if the need does not exist how can the art ob- 
tain ? Among men who neither know the thing nor need 
it, what term can be applied to it ? If a slave is not 
worth his food, he dies, and though his soul may float 
somewhere over our heads, we are unconscious of it ; it 
may be, and it may not : in any case it is forgotten, as 
we have to do only with that which affects us and which 
we express. 

Truth then is not absolute : it is many-hiied and of 
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many shapes ; it is of the present and of the past, and 
the latter portion is that to which it usually owes its defi- 
nition. Nevertheless it is used as self-existent and as 
possessing a power beyond that of man. The critic 
who applies himself to the consideration of antique forms 
of belief, divides his subject at once into two distinct 
portions, the real and the unreal, the former answering to 
the entity he worships, the latter to that or those wor- 
shipped in the days of which he treats, and then proceeds 
to theorize from the basis of that which is true in his own 
time. Of course the ancient deities are reduced to pure 
fictions ] Neptune and Jupiter become poets' dreams in 
broad contradistinction to the naked facts of life, and his 
analysis leads to the conclusion that we have worked our 
way from a state of intellectual infancy to one in which 
such phenomena are impossible. The fact, on the other 
hand, is Ihis. We have just as many deities as any gen- 
eration of men that ever dwelt on the earth ; but as our 
range of experience is greater, the form of our idols is 
changed. This may be best exemplified by the phenom- 
ena of dreaming. A dream differs from the waking efforts 
of the imagination by its incoherency and the way in 
which it moulds facts in accordance with feeling instead 
of allowing feeling to be called forth and guided by sen- 
sation. The external senses are asleep ; the creative or 
unifying power we possess within, is in full activity. So 
in various degrees with the different races of man does 
this or that triumph. The early Greek had not cultivated 
his senses to the perfection we have attained ; that is to 
say, he could simply feel, hear, smell, throughout a limited 
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area^ whfle we by the aid of experimental science can at 
once confirm or falsify our conceptions, throughout a vast 
range of the tangible. Necessarily therefore, the narrower 
sensation is comparatively that of the dreamer, the 
broader that of the waking man ; and it follows that both 
are at bottom one and the same. .The great difficulty at 
first sight is the habit of impersonation we encounter in 
mythology. We point out as a fact that we cannot exer- 
cise the faculty even by an effort of will ; but it will occur 
to the reader how a certain sensation or thought which 
in a waking state can be distinctly traced to its origin, 
becomes in a dream the figure of an armed man threat- 
ening vengeance, a precipice yawning at one's feet, etc. 
Impersonation is plainly natural to us all. The child goes 
into an unfamiliar place, a dark room or the like, and 
straightway conceives a being of its own nature, but en- 
dowed with greater power. It is the mental act of the 
dreamer, and arises from the same source. Inanimate 
nature is never that with which we are most familiar. 
Our very terror of it in its wilder forms springs from the 
dissociation of the humanity which is all in all to us. 
The most savage beast is only in a slight degree the sub- 
ject of men's thoughts : it is our enemy, but except in 
rare cases, of small account compared with our foes among 
our fellow-men. All these things make their appearance 
in a dream, therefore in their natural order as we are 
affected by them when awake. Antres vast and deserts 
idle do not fail : one basks on green prairies, recoils from 
the venomous fangs of the serpent, or the reeking jaws 
of the lion, but above all these, either for good or evil 
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stands forth the human figure. Our polytheism differs 
then only in degree from that of the ancients. We keep 
such a sharp watch on all that passes under the sun, that 
the blind boy dare not shoot his arrow nor Apollo touch 
his lyre ; but although we have destroyed the personal, 
we have retained the impersonal deity. Even in a waking 
state man's knowledge is limited and uncertain, and this 
age, wide awake as it is, compared with the past, is con- 
standy dealing with things as realities that change as they 
pass through the fingers, and effectually baflile observa- 
tion. Man's yearning is security and certainty. Unless 
compelled by extraordinary pressure he wearies of the 
constant strain of verification, and willingly accepts a 
generalization which enables him to dispense with the 
exercise of his senses, which allows him to relapse into 
that repose which is our highest ideal. Seen in this way, 
what is the difference between Shakespeare's conception 
of the influence of the sea and that of the Greeks ? Both 
are based on facts and both are (speaking relatively) 
false. The waves defend and the waves assail : the 
Greek straightway imagines a huge figure raging in the 
cavernous depths ; the Englishman reflects and sees, and 
counting up all known to him, out of the partiality of his 
knowledge, concludes that the waters possess a power 
which is inclined in one or the other direction. Were 
his grasp of facts more comprehensive, he would under- 
stand that that in which he rests his belief is only half 
the case : as it is, his weakness leads him to rely on some- 
thing beyond man ; the Greek Neptune but fades with 
him into a misty conception of elemental influence* 
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The reader must not interpret the foregoing into an 
absolute condemnation of the metaphysical or -pokyxhwck: 
tendency. IJeing the expression of a need, it is as nmdi 
truth as the method we apply here. It may indeed be 
defined as the interval of repose bet^^een the epochs of 
change, which in the history of peoples are relatively in- 
termittent. The supernatural is, so to speak, crvstalia- 
tion of effort, whether that effort be triumphant or not 
It also represents the character of the past amid the tnr- 
moil of the present, and serves as a ralljong point. In 
other words, its truth must be measured by circumstance^ 
by the men who make use of it, and the time in which 
they live. It may float before one as an ideal, leading to 
adaptation to change, and then it is true, as although non- 
existent in the sense ascribed to it, it represents and recalls 
a high tradition, and 'in attempting to absorb, as one 
imagines, a portion of its essence, the individual is really 
perfecting his inherent qualities. On the other hand it 
may serve as a sleeping potion. It may appear to its 
worshippers that virtue, intellect, etc., have taken an en- 
during form, and then it is false. It abandons its follow- 
ers in the hour of danger, like the brazen idols of the 
unhappy races mentioned in the Old Testament 

The metaphysical might be compared to the slough of 
the serpent, if we were to suppose that the reptile had 
the power of retaining at will its former skin or skins^ 
Were this the case, and were there the same difference of 
good and evil that we observe in the changing circum- 
stances of men, the snake might develope its new coat 
and profit by the o\d d^ lotv^ as it steered clear of the 
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danger of overweighting its natural strength. The neglect 
of individualism and the preference for generalizations 
are the great peril of humanity. Variation can only arise 
in the individual : the generalization follows when one or 
more have impregnated the mass with their peculiarity of 
thought and action. The generalization or deity ev^ 
can only retain the vitality which so often puzzles the 
enquirer, by the same process. It must not remain un- 
changed, for then it signifies decay ; that is to say, a faith 
to live, must be constantly varying, though its formula be 
the same : a high conception of virtue must be constantly 
renewed by personal character working towards it in its 
own way. To change the faith or generalization wholly 
for the new may often be retrogression, although it be 
effected by the healthy process. The old may be better 
than the new, or in other words may be supported by 
sturdier natures. India and China afford striking ex- 
amples of generalization being so fanatically adhered to, 
that variation in either direction is impossible to any per- 
ceptible degree, and it is not unlikely that some day or 
other certain of the now most prominent races of the 
globe may arrive at the same state. At present it ia 
probably necessary to discard the metaphysical as far as 
we are able. We have enlarged the bounds of experience 
to such a degree, that the healthiest individuality seems 
to take that direction, although science itself is without 
doubt one of the deadliest foes of personal influence* 
In reality, however, as before remarked, the world takes 
what it needs. The mathematician, though his labours 
be in themselves colourless and dependent on general 
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consent and the elimination of discord, may yet be the 
most weighty of characters, as, to recur to a previous 
example, the Greek geometer alone, amongst the bar- 
barians, would present the most marked of types, and 
influence proceeding from him would be of all the most 
emphatically revolutionary. 



We have said that language, being based on prevailing 
views, hardly affords the nomenclature required for the 
consideration of humanity in the latest light. Tmth is 
considered, by most, as opposed to prejudice : prejudice 
has taken an evil signification, unjustifiable from the de- 
rivation of the word, but nevertheless unresisted, and 
this is the more to be regretted as primarily it indicates 
exactly that which we wish to convey. Prejudgement of 
a matter postulates a past. That past may be hereditary 
or peculiar to the individual : in any case it is a growth, 
and as such must be respected. The mother's preference 
ior her child may, for instance, be a prejudice : she may 
thrust aside those far more capable of serving the com- 
monwealth, for the sake of her own bantling ; in truth, 
however, there is no evil in the matter : she is impelled 
by an ancient instinct, and, were she to discard self and 
look impartially on those around, she would be denying 
the history of her race, and doing what in her lay to 
uproot order. She prejudges because it is her nature } 
she acts unconsciously and acts rightly: she is true in 
relation to her own being. So of the acts of men in 
general* If we can once seize the maiu'^pring of action^ 



and compare it with results, we have a standard of truth 
which shifts indeed with each phenomenon, \>ut which is 
nevertheless infallible. 

No fancied balance between good and evil should chedk 
the scientific enquirer. He should withdraw outside the 
world, and while reviewing the prejudgements or prejudices 
of others should deny himself to himself. 

Prejudice presents itself most familiarly in the guise of 
the instinct of self-preservation. To ourselves our lives 
are more worthy than those of our neighbours. This is 
as healthy as anything in nature, but it is a prejudice. 
It is rare that a man can boast that his life is a supreme 
necessity to his race or' nation ; it is unknown in the story 
of the world that one existence should be the object of 
the prayers of the whole earth. At the best, the good 
one does to one's friends, is measured by the evil done to 
one's enemies. The great statesman, poet or soldier, in 
lifting those around him into a higher sphere, depresses 
in like manner those opposed, as we can see everywhere, 
be it in the lost peoples of America or the cowed myriads 
of India. 

Self-preservation is then as wrong as the instinct of the 
mother. We cannot with all our knowledge descry any 
future in which absolute good will be achieved by the 
substitution of one blood or one form for another. The 
barbarian, for instance, wandering through the forest, is 
as final as ourselves. This, however, does not, and ought 
not to occur to those who fight the battle of life. They 
have to do with the truth that keeps breath in their 
bodies. 
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The task of the new school is to essay for a moment 
to put aside every form of prejudgement, and content 
themselves ^-ith death in life, whatever their merely per- 
gonal mode of existence may be. 




APPENDIX II. 



Genius. 

What we have said in Appendix I. may serve to guide 
the reader in the following. There is nothing which has 
caused and causes more debate than genius ; it is alike 
interesting and perplexing in the nation and individual ; 
it is the highest outcome of our being, and therefore that 
to which we instinctively turn to measure our capacity, 
and we speak of it habitually as that most entitled to 
admiration. It is thus not strange that it also has not 
escaped the law by which the real is transformed into 
the unreal, the force of matter into an eternal, spiritual 
force. The ancients had Minerva and the muses; we 
have a word, which, though appearing to convey an idea, 
is truly a will-of-the-wisp decoying unlucky explorers into 
metaphysical sloughs. Genius is the flower of the past ; 
in that it is known by that name it has ceased to be of 
the present ; it is a form of change that has leavened the 
mass and therefore ceased to be change ; that which we 
call genius the instant we observe it, is rarely the true 
thing, as the mind of man proceeds by experience and 
thus the novel is incomprehensible at first sight : it must 
grow upon us and be tested point by point before its ^B 
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worth can be recognized. It does not enter into a man ; 
it is not an angel with a flaming sword that cannot be 
mistaken ; it is a growth, and that growth complex : we 
possess certain faculties, each arranged in different pro- 
portion from those of our neighbours, and in different 
absolute quantity and quality : the mind is the result of 
these, more or less perfect as the senses are adapted to 
their tasks and as the tasks are in turn fitted to their 
developement, and thus intellectual being widely distinct 
from our own needs careful study and comparison to 
become comprehensible. This however is against the 
instinct which impels us to take the easier patli. [A vast 
number of facts will be cited against this latter view, but they 
are irrelevant as springing from too narrow a conception. 
It is. true for instance that the merchant goes on working 
for money when he has long since earned more than 
enough for his needs ; true also that the Alpine traveller 
prefers dangerous peaks to pleasant valleys. In the one 
case however the continued energy springs properly from 
moral inertia ; it is impossible to the merchant to begin 
life anew, discover fresh sources of pleasure. In the 
other, the whimsical research of toil and danger is part 
of the whole ; the action of one seeking to diversify the 
struggle in which he is irrevocably engaged.] 

We do not desire an opportunity for effort when we 
cannot see what advantageous result that effort will pro- 
duce. For example, if a nation be buried in profound 
peace, he will be regarded as a madman who goes about 
weighing and balancing the powers of each to discover 
the matmal oi a great general. In other words the re- 
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cognition of genius must be due to circumstance. That 
circumstance, however, will not affect one alone, although 
he may be affected in a much higher degree ; many otlier 
men will be moulded more or less in the new directio^j 
and the external pressure will decide how soon or how 
late they will master the wider and more delicate com- 
plexity of the leading mind. The translation therefore 
of an individual manifestation into a deity is most 
natural; when change has become consolidated, those 
who took part in it die off; in the interval of repose imag- 
ination clings to a single figure, as experience is not 
powerful enough for the discovery and verification of 
every current of change: men find the phenomenon 
inexplicable and manufacture phrases ; whence at la$t 
the belief that the man did this or that under the inr 
fiuence of a power unshared by other mortals. 

Many distinguished names are associated with an assei> 
tion which owes its origin to this : we are told that g«nius 
is patience. ■ This is a half truth of the kind we have 
referred to. Genius without patience would be nonsense 
for it is a growth and a larger growth than others around, 
and it has to wait longer for recognition: endurance, if 
we take the synonym, is indispensable to it ; but to say 
that it is patience, is to confound two widely distinct 
ideas. Patience, or the power of suffering, may exist in 
any state of things to the same degree : it may be ob- 
served in the effete Chinaman to a larger degree than in 
the stirring European* Where change has become actual 
and effective, we may admire this quality in the man who 
labours from early till late, bearing loads on his back that 
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the horse or the steam engine would remove in a fiftieth 
of the time, were the mental power present needed to 
procure their introduction. Patience, the students of 
die mediaeval scholars must have possessed in the largest 
sense ; they could not see to the end of the labyrinth, 
but they resolutely burdened their memories with the 
dead semblance of knowledge, believing in a brighter day 
when the full task would be accomplished. To learn the 
Koran off by heart is a matter of astonishing endurance. 
It is plain, therefore, that a quality so abundant in the 
old cannot be one and the same with the new ; on the 
contrary, it stands out in broad contrast^ and genius might 
be better defined as impatience, the yearning to change 
die straps which bind the load to our shoulders, as the 
body's growth demands. Yet the saying is a half truth : 
all genius must possess endurance: that endurance is, 
however, like genius, not a separate force, one and in- 
divisible in its manifestations, but a form of individual 
power : it differs as men differ ; that which we call by 
the name is a generalization of examples taken partially, 
and thus merely our subjective view of the past; 
history only repeats itself in appearance ; change is in- 
finite : we discover patience in those who have wrought 
change, for we see their full career ; to those who arc 
bringing change about we are more or less blind. If 
then we apply the words in our meaning to those who are 
heralding the future, we are simply endeavouring to des- 
troy genius. 

The proper way to estimate the value of patience is to 
ter the word and call it power ; power must endure s it 
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IS the essence of power that it overcomes obstacles ; the 
lesser will creep on the earth, the greater fly through the 
air ; but each is the same. For us, however, as we have 
not in the affairs of the world to do with the ultimate 
derivation of things, the two must remain opposed as we 
see them in individuals. It is then false that genius is 
patience, inasmuch as deficiency of power takes the same 
form as its excess. The result of this (scientifically 
speaking) absurd misjudgement, is to discourage the pro- 
duction of that which is praised ; to glorify the past and 
present at the expense of the fiiture. For instance, the 
scholar or the man versed in the Koran, may use the very 
same language to his bewildered pupil, as the foremost 
thinker of our race and day. The exaltation of patience 
is death to impatience, and each has its part : patience 
must cling to the old, impatience clutch at the new, but 
impatience must fall like Icarus, if it do not exceed its 
antagonist in the power which resists the action of time. 

Again ; those who father this assertion, excite an idea 
in direct opposition to facts : they as good as say, " he 
who has this feeling within him is possessed of the divine 
gift, he can effect change by virtue of it ; '* in other words, 
they hint that genius can be conscious in its origin, a 
thing arising from a definite intention, and there are 
thousands of brilliant youths who are led astray thus. 
The essence of genius is that he in whom it exists feels 
new needs ; he does not determine to acquire a need and 
then contrive to satisfy it; he awakes suddenly to the 
truth that the beliefs which encircle him leave him 
wretched, while they content his neighbours ; being in a 
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minority (apparently perhaps of one) his first conscious- 
ness must be of wrong-doing ; he will endeavour to repress 
his cravings ; will seek to drink from the same stream 
that quenches the thirst of others. If the power within 
him be too great to be crushed by such external influence, 
he will then endeavour to obtain satisfaction, and the 
first result is that the opposition without becomes tenfold 
stronger : he cannot instantly resist, and spring full-armed 
into the world, and is therefore driven back upon himself, 
and his desires wax or wane according to their, or rather 
his, power. Most are drowned thus in the sea of me- 
diocrity ; some gather force at length to say, " I am right." 
Until that moment they have been unconscious ; then 
they are soldiers with a device and a watchword, and it 
is as such that they become known. Patience is here 
purely involuntary in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term (will is as metaphysical in its common application as 
any word we have to deal with) ; it is the hardihood of 
the plant that forces its way from beneath the stone. 

The double meaning of nearly every adjective we pos- 
sess, can also be seen in the word obstinate. Were 
genius defined as obstinacy, no one could deny the ap- 
parent truth of the observation; it is to stiff-necked 
persistence that a man owes his preeminence over his 
neighbours. Yet we all know that the obstinacy of a 
woman is not strength but weakness. The prejudices of 
the lower classes are supported with a determination that 
a Copernicus or a Galileo could not exceed ; the races 
of the East still cling to a now meaningless past with a 
Aeart-whole constancy ^bich we cannot attempt to under- 
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stand : in these cases, however, obstinacy is another word 
for despicable weakness, for incapacity to renew life. 
The genius is considered obstinate when he adapts things 
to new conditions in opposition to general opinion, which 
is not large-minded enough to approve the change. The 
fool is obstinate when genius has achieved its triumph 
and persuaded the mass. The term is thus always relative, 
expressing simply the various conditions of strength ; as 
the weight of power inclines either scale, its application 
varies. 

From what we have said, it follows that genius is only 
a high degree of character ; it is nothing separate from 
the ordinary course of things : it is simply a vague name 
for the foremost in each age. Character, as we see every 
day in life, lies in the adaptation of self, or that which is 
connected with self, to changing needs ; the phenomena 
may be the -most complicated and perplexing, but from 
this they never depart. We have already remarked that 
individualism, character or genius, may be as prominent 
in the retention of the old as in the creation of the new. 
A man may be a savage fanatic and yet have character, 
though usually we are accustomed to class fanaticism with 
the obstinacy of women. The test of character is the 
emanation of power ; feebleness may receive power and 
make a great show therewith, but it is the impression of 
an individuality on men and things that demonstrates the 
reality of a leadership. 

The stories of a nation and of a man run parallel ; a 
race is necessarily unconscious in its developement ; it 
can no more say in its origin, " We will conquer the 
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woild,'' than the intuit that loves nature can declare itsdf 
a poet It arises small in number at first, distinguished 
from its peers but by some slight variation either of in- 
tellect or externals. For instance, let us suppose a tribe 
g[ mountaineers who subsist on the chase and the scanty 
pasturage among the rocks, esteeming their comparative 
poverty but a fair equivalent for their immunity firom the 
constant broils they descry on the teeming plains below. 
A winter of extraordinary severity overtakes them : their 
cattle perish and their game betakes itself elsewhere: 
they hold a council, and some one, perhaps the head of 
a strong family proposes that rather than risk death in 
their old home they should plunge into the vortex of 
dangers below. A great outcry arises ; to abandon the 
hills is treason to ancient tradition ; he is persistent and 
wins his own following, and perhaps others to his views : 
the tribe breaks into two sections, the one preferring the 
prospect of starvation to the sacrilegious abandonment of 
the spots hallowed by ancient memories ; the other cutting 
itself loose from that which had hitherto been its nature 
because it sees that its need is paramount If we follow 
the latter section into its new abode, character goes cm 
developing always in a similar manner, although the 
occasions may not be so marked. The new tribe may 
encounter a strong, united nation which it is altogether 
unfit to combat ; character in its capacity of saviour will 
then step forward and say, " Let us modify our habits • 
let us become supple and learn a new language, else we 
shall be crushed : '' the former outcry will at once be 
d : to sunender language, dress, and all that marks 
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them as a distinct race, will be cried down as unholy, but 
character will nevertheless be right. On the other hand, 
they may chance on scattered, nomad tribes, possessing 
individually little strength, but carrying on the game of 
politics and war by means of petty alliances, frauds, sur- 
prises, etc. The hour of pressure comes after a greater 
or less lapse of time. Counsel is taken and character 
steps forward to, advocate the exact contrary of the for- 
mer case. It says, " These alliances and facile connec- 
tions with the peoples around us are sapping our strength : 
our young men are forgetting their ancient faith and are 
coming to look with contempt on the strict adherence to 
those customs which form our bond of union : our lan- 
guage is getting corrupted ; we shall soon be absorbed by 
those who are in truth no stronger than ourselves j let us 
therefore, recur to our ancient standard; let us forbid 
intermarriage with the stranger ; let us double our assid- 
uity in the observance of religious rites, and the harsh 
distinction between us and others will compel the fidelity 
of each to the whole ; we shall then absorb, not be ab- 
sorbed." Against this, there will be the same outcry ; a 
tendency that has been fairly developed will not suffer 
extinction without resistance. The man of character 
instead of being called a coward for his suppleness will 
be styled a fanatic and a fool, but if the race is to be 
preserved, his advice must be taken ; in other words, each 
mind must receive the impress of his, although all that 
he desires in appearance, is the retention of what has 
been. 

Supposing that in the latter case, the character or the 
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power of adaptation triumph, we have the first step in the 
developement of nationality with the thousand wonders 
that thence arise. In its origin, the hypothetical tribe 
had the same tongue as the parent race : the process of 
adaptation, however, soon changes both sounds and sig- 
nifications ; fi^esh objects meet the eye, rousing fresh 
associations, and language of course obeys the desires for 
which it exists. Persistence in the old, the weakness 
which relies on the passive negation of change, manifests 
itself in the same way here as in politics. For instance, 
we have peoples whose priests retain for ages a tongue 
that has become dead to the mass : where, however, vital 
force is present in sufficient quantity, each variation will 
work through every gradation of rank and age until it 
receives the stamp of general recognition. Let us sup- 
pose that fortune has placed the tribe beside a large lake : 
hitherto they were accustomed to water only in the shape 
of rain or mountain torrents, and had adopted sounds 
expressing the eff*ects produced on themselves by these 
things : to the large expanse of water, these of course 
are not applicable ; to be swept away by a cataract and 
to be drowned in smooth water, are two very different 
things : a storm among rocky peaks and one amid angry 
waves, though perhaps equally dangerous, have little simi- 
larity ; and, though the same words be at first applied 
they are sure in the course of a single generation to lose 
their primary signification, and probably to undergo various 
modifications from the imitation of nature, from the blend- 
ing of what was separate, and so on. The lake also may 
serve purposes to which they never before • applied water ; 
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as In Ireland and Switzerland, they may build villages 
upon its bosom which will serve as a refuge in time of 
peril : they may obtain fish in such abundance that it 
becomes their chief article of food : in these cases, there- 
fore, it is likely that water will be spoken of in terms of 
endearment, and assume a meaning nearly allied to refuge 
and protection, while y?^^ will play the part of our word 
^rea^i. These associations growing with the succession 
of individualities that have been affected by them will 
cause the language to wax in one direction, while it wanes 
in the other. The cries df the chase will be forgotten or 
remoulded ; the sounds expressive of the hiding-place in 
the dark cave will yield to others which denote the cheery 
gliding of the boat. 

Every fraction of this change, be it noted, will be 
stubbornly disputed, for sounds and things have the closest 
relation : the substitution of the floating cabin for the 
hut or wigwam, that of cooked fish for raw flesh, are 
. denoted by words, and ancient unpliability resists both 
with equal bitterness. We have in the further growth of 
a nation the same phenomena repeated on a constantly 
larger scale. Two perils are ever present, that of ex- 
tinction from lack of power and that of extinction from 
the excess of it. In the former case, either from de- 
ficiency of numbers or of vital force the people is ab- 
sorbed or destroyed ; in the latter the completeness of 
security prevents any change of conditions and therefore 
deprives character of its raison d'etre. A long continu- 
ance of stagnation of course strengthens the hands of 
conservatism^ as may be seen in the already cited case of 
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peoples whose priests have been able to retain an ancient 
language for themselves. Where conditions change but 
slightly, authority of course, remains unshaken : the 
tongue becomes the badge of authority, the key of wis- 
dom and supremacy, and when all at once the ancient 
fabric is assailed, the individual who would save by adapt- 
ing, finds a great wall built up between men, which the 
strongest may not be able to break down. In other 
words, an easy life is the real object of men, a constant 
developement of power the historical object : continuous 
change can alone produce the latter; where it ceases, 
effort ceases and sloth ensues, followed, after a greater or 
less lapse of time, by sudden annihilation. For our hy- 
pothetical tribe to attain its historical object, fresh strug- 
gles are necessary after it has mastered a right to existence. 
For instance, if it be opposed like the Israelites to several 
peoples whom it destroys, it is well that immediately after 
a greater foe should arise, Philistine or Assyrian, whose 
might will call forth every resource of individuality to 
support the conflict. In a state of tranquillity, numbers 
may increase without fresh needs being felt : each has his 
vine and his figtree, the sum of products is greater, but 
the single members of the society remain unaltered in 
their qualifications. A perilous war will awaken them to 
the requirements of extension : the two inventions will 
follow which correspond so closely, an alphabet and the 
construction of roads or ships. Without these, harmony 
of action in a multitude, is impossible ; with them the 
organization of the family becomes applicable to the 
state. 
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We may here remark what were probably the argu- 
ments applied against the originators of these things ; a 
man who is historically wrong may yet be very reasonable, 
and those who abhorred and sought to reject written 
communication will have been bitterly struck by the im- 
mense Ipss of much prized qualities which the new in- 
vention entailed; they will have depicted in glowing 
colours the decay of memory and of social pleasures. 
When we have no table whereon to record thought and 
action except the brain, we cultivate the faculty to an as- 
tounding pitch ; when we have no means of learning the 
opinions of others and making known our own but that 
of spoken words, eloquence acquires a value and a general 
distribution astounding beyond belief. To this, those who 
clung to the old must have been strongly awake, and it is 
enough to justify what, looked at in the modem fashion, 
were sandblind folly. The first road too must have sug- 
gested to many the advantages that were being sacrificed : 
the elders will have shaken their heads and spoken of the 
local knowledge, the skill in the mountain or forest tracks 
of their native land, that served as a buckler to them and 
their ancestors, and will have asked what now was left 
as a barrier against the foe save the breasts of the youth* 
When we consider this, we can more easily understand 
how indispensible external pressure is to internal develope- 
ment : it is the habit of historians to represent one party 
as wholly wrong, and the other as wholly right ; in truth, 
however, that which is abandoned is often, even to this 
moment, more attractive than that which is adopted 
in its place ; and taken in its relation to man not to 
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history might serve just as well to render his existence 
pleasant. Supposing however this change achieved, we 
see the tribe developed into a vigorous nation, as in 
tracing the story of a single mind we arrive through 
various gradations at manhood and self-conscious strength. 
With complex organization the people has gained a record 
of its history which makes it equal or superior to its 
neighbours ; but, as we observed in the case of the in- 
dividual, all consciousness in the nation must be regard- 
ing the past and present, not the future. 

Predetermination of things is a sign of weakness : if 
leading men decide that a fixed standard of ends and 
means has been attained, it simply shows that the good 
fortune of the moment has blinded them to the main fact 
of their story, namely the constant flux of things ; they 
are consolidating prejudice, not advancing national char- 
acter. For instance, if a nation resolve of aforethought 
to found a colony modelled on something past or coex- 
istent, it is almost a matter of certainty that it will fail : 
the calculation is based on known conditions : a colony 
is essentially an attempt to battle with strange relations 
of things. Hence by experience we find that the nations 
of the New World and Polynesia have shown the most 
vigour just where the least protection and assistance were 
afforded, while the ambitious effort made by France in 
Algiers has been but poorly rewarded. Of course it must 
be understood that intention and predetermination in the 
sense in which we have used them have very different 
meanings : intention maybe taken to express the yearning 
arising out of cerlam cotvditions of being : predetermina* 
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tion must be considered to imply calculation : it was the 
latter that led France to the conquest of Algiers. It had 
seen England succeed in a given way and resolved to 
follow in the same path : it was on the other hand a gen- 
eral imdefined intention that brought about the formation 
of new English peoples. The original idea was also 
imitation; Spain had found gold and we thought we 
might do the like ; on that our energies were concentra- 
ted and the settler was left to do as he wished as long as 
the hiother-country was submitted to in matters of trade ; 
intention was manifest in the patriotism and unity dis- 
played ; predetermination appeared in the miserable end 
of our attempts to mimic SpaijL 

How little duration may be counted upon in human 
affairs may be seen if we reverse the process hitherto fol- 
lowed and imagine retrogression. Let us suppose our 
hypothetical people convinced of the excellence of schools, 
highroads and fixed habitations, and then let us imagine 
that by natural convulsions or other means they be re- 
duced to the chase for support ; in that case all the regu- 
lations of stable society would be premia on extinction ; 
game must be sought afield ; the needs of the Jiunter 
must be simple, his residence instantaneously transfer- 
able ', hencQ the stronger the tradition of civilization the 
more incapable would the people be of finding safety. 
This example may seem overstrained, but in point of 
fact, it is often presented in the phenomena of coloniza- 
tion. The pioneer of the old world in the new stands on 
the confines of two opposite states of things and must 
adapt himself to either ; he must be a barbarian in the 
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backwoods and a citizen when he chances on a European 
community : any too strict adherence to that which we 
boast of having won from time, such as we might expect 
in a woman of fashion or a college don, must be fatal to 
the man that goes forth to compete with the savage on 
his own ground. He can rely on nothing but the natural 
force common to us all, and must win by superiority of 
race : he may indeed snatch a triumph at first by the 
more effective means of warfare at his disposal, in the 
manner of the Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, but retri- 
bution is sure to come, as it will lead him to under-esti- 
mate the difficulties and make him rely too much on that 
which is all-powerful at home. 

To vary the example, let us suppose the nation we 
have imagined possessed of a strip of sea-coast : hitherto 
it has combatted with great difficulty the foes who con- 
stantly appear on the landside, and has gained a period 
of repose by one huge exertion ; the invention of fishing 
boats and the introduction of high-roads have given an 
impulse to desires previously in the background, and by 
degrees a ship is built capable of crossing the sea, the 
opposite shores of which are tenanted by an equally 
hardy or still hardier race, which has been going about 
with the same idea, but has not yet succeeded in realizing 
it The first visit perhaps suffices to convey to then> the 
information required, and forthwith the race that produced 
the vessel, as they fancied, in their own interest, find that 
they have thereby doubled the number of the foes against 
whom they have to guard. At first sight this is a mis- 
fortune, and it is suc\v if they do not possess the capacity 
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of rising to the level of the new conditions imposed ; if 
they have too little stamina or are too much over-ridden 
by the past, they perish from off the face of the earth : 
if however their ancient elasticity is undiminished, the 
apparent disaster is only such for the generation exposed 
to the increased strain, and the historical object of their 
existence is really advanced. To meet double hostility, 
they must find double force ; this can be obtained by 
actual increase or by higher organization, each implying 
a healthy motion likely to give birth to further waves of 
change. Parallel to this and familiar to all runs the 
case of the enlargement of the individual mind : each 
fresh power of sensation, each idea gained, brings a larger 
antagonism, from which the weak escape by truckling and 
by making friends, but from which the strong learn lessons 
of wisdom and thus perfect the fulness of their strength. 
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Extent. 

Extent is the measure of the value of the expression 
of feeling either in words or action. Truth in relation 
to life is dependent on change ; genius is the power of 
conforming to altered conditions ; extent, variously knovoi 
as greatness, depth, etc., is the test of these two things, 
which are properly one and the same. Truth and genius 
may be truth and genius one day, and the next, falsehood 
and stupidity : the more their endurance, the greater their 
excellence. They exist alike in the highest and lowest oi 
things, in the cut of a coat or the form of a state, in a 
happy gesture, or a great poem. In a year of famine, a 
law may be passed, limiting the consumption of each 
family ; if it answer its purpose, it is true and the author 
of it is a genius ; but if it be retained in a year of plenty, 
it becomes vile and absurd. Should a legislator having 
in view the recurrence of seasons of scarcity, foster a 
wider agriculture, promote irrigation and the like, and 
thus enable the people to distribute the pressure over a 
larger area of time, he is greater than another who should 
ward off disaster for a few months at the price of a dan-' 
gCTOUH innovation. 
The poet who writes down to the spirit of the hour 
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lending his individuality only to details, is a genius in s o 
far as he guides men ; his fellow, who, while equally true 
to the external world, neglects mere trappings, and sum- 
marizes men in thetr essence, is a genius too, but of far 
higher stamp, for he embraces that which can only be 
revealed to the mass piecemeal, through a long range of 
time. In times of peace, the lesser genius of the two, 
paints ithe charms of peace, and finds in them new sources 
of delight j while the greater genius, his contemporary, 
imagines man hot with the passions of war, and then as 
finding relief in that which the lesser regards as final 
The decision of the child is for the immediate; in the 
polity of the school strength of body is most revered, 
and rightly so in relation to the life of children : with age, 
other qualities become admirable which require more 
time for the production of results, and that which was in 
the child genius and truth — inasmuch as it conduced to 
healthy developement, becomes weak and trivial in the 
man. We find this feebler condition in particular races : 
with the difference that there is no necessary progression 
to a higher state. Every man seeks ease ; some are 
capable of enduring more than others to attain that ease : 
their efforts are greater, either in length of time or in 
concentration of energy : the weaker may either struggle 
on or perish, although possessing their own forms of 
genius and truth which are really such to them, but which 
are inferior to the things bearing the same names among 
the more enduring and elastic. To the vulgar, money is 
self-existent, and an object : to them it is sufficient, they 
ask no more, and he that gets most of it is their god) the 
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genius by whom they are guided : while to the far-seeing 
natures above them, money is the detailed expression of 
far-reaching labour. Money will buy bread and clothes, 
as a gun will shoot game : the savage does not sit down 
and reckon how he and the game came into contact, npr. 
does he reflect whether that source of food will endure 
for generations ; he shoots, and the mighty hunter is a 
mighty man : the vulgar wish for bread and clothes ; their 
ideal is more bread and more clothes, and they use the 
means at hand without attempting to trace the intricate 
developements which gave to the coin its purchasing 
power. 

What the vulgar are to the intellectual, the lower are 
to the higher races of men : Western Europeans are at 
present superior to Chinese ; they do not thirst after the 
immediate; they can wait until the grain of mustard-seed 
becomes a wide-spreading tree. In China, only the ifn- 
mediate is admirable ; industry, the application of every 
available hour to something productive of tangible results, 
is most meritorious; personal bravery, indifference to 
suffering and death, extraordinary exertion of memory, are 
virtues by them most cherished. In Europe, too, industry 
has its place, but apparent idleness is not wanting either ; 
a brain may lie fallow for many years under certain cir- 
cumstances, and yet not become despicable ; a soldier 
may not be distinguished in personal encounter and yet 
stand high in his profession ; an Adam Smith may not 
himself heap up a fortune, but yet be recognized as an 
authority by those that do. 
To recognize the result attainable by the reduction of 
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all things to this standard, we must turn our gaze upon 
the strange confusion that prevails in the world of letters 
respecting questions which are intimately allied and 
capable of the utmost simplification. One school of art, 
for instance, holds that it is the duty of the poet or painter 
to reflect his epoch, another that on the contrary he 
should soar above it, and purify, elevate and advance. 
Those who profess either opinion, do not realize very 
distinctly what they believe : of the first school, one sec- 
tion demands that equal prominence shall be given to 
the vices as well as the virtues of the age ; another, that 
of the so-called realists, that the artist should depict 
nothing but the immediately recognizable : those of the 
opposite persuasion, on the other hand, are equally di- 
vided amongst themselves, ranging from the scholastic 
conception of art and the belief in its divine origin, to 
an unthinking worship of the already existing, which 
places an impassable gulf in the way of originality. 

The truth is that all are right ; an artist, to be an artist, 
must see, hear, and feel truly; and must also be diflferent 
fi-om other men. Inasmuch as he reproduces nature, he 
is a realist and reflects his time ; inasmuch as he differs 
fi-om his neighbours he is an idealist, that is to say, he 
casts a new light on things, more or less brilliant according 
to his character. He may idealize also, by imitation or 
rather adaptation, in choosing from the storehouse of the 
past, those precedents which seem to him most worthy. 

The matter in dispute among the various sects is, 
properly, extent ; he who gives too large a place to vice 
cannot be strong \ vice is in itself a rebellion against the 
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discipline which preserves the family and the state ; it is 
a longing for iounediate enjoyment, an incapacity for the 
self^lenial which is content to receive its reward after 
many days : the same may be said of vulgar realism ; the 
power of reproducing that which is familiar to all is a 
form of art which has almost more than it merits when it 
receives the name ; it is so pleasing and so successful 
from the £Eict that its comprehension requires no effort ; 
it is iffwiediatc, and is therefore, li|f:e the portraiture of 
vice, art limited in extent (Those who believe that the 
poet should guide and mould his age often go astray, by 
assuming that certain data, taken from experience, afford 
rules for the guidance of the minds of the future ; though 
their main idea may be perfectly just, they would place 
coloured spectacles before the eyes of the artist, and 
make the poet submit to the dictation of a catechism.) 

History demonstrates that genius has led, not followed, 
and that the greater its power the larger its stride in ad- 
vance of the time. By the use of the word extent all 
seeming contradictions vanish : we have the lesser and 
the greater, each equally true, as long as the artist sees 
with his own eyes and not with what he believes to be 
the vision of others, but yet as different in value as the 
prowess of a Napoleon and that of a butcher's boy. 

From this view of things, a so-called realistic age must 
be a mean age ; the preference for immediate virtues as 
art subjects is just as evil as that for vices : when certain 
qualities inherent in all animals are taken in their naked- 
ness and considered noble, it is a sign of reaction to- 
Bwds the primitive bum^n condition, from Qur mpr^ 
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noble and more intricate conception of things. The 
cdurage of a man, the love of a maid, are both excellent; 
but if taken, as we often see them taken, as virtues in 
themselves, we place ourselves on a level with the beasts 
of the field ; the mind that can apprehend these qualities 
in their higher manifestations and developements — ^where 
unreasoning instinct becomes noble self-sacrifice and 
heroic endurance — ^will not be immediately imderstood 
by the vulgar; but will, nevertheless, elevate the eye 
to the contemplation of complex instead of simple 
problems. 

This can best be exemplified by the drama. The 
greatest plays we have are fatalistic ; the worst those in 
which life is governed by mere chance. A small mind« 
will, as easily as a great one, recognize the apparently 
unjust distribution of that which is good, but as its vision 
is limited, it has not the power to conceive a law ; chance 
then steps in and lends its aid, either to kill or cure the 
hero. A misunderstanding which any one of the audience 
could put right in a second, is spun out through five 
acts, the author believing all the while that he is repre- 
senting the utmost truth of nature. Mistakes certainly 
do occur in the world ; words have many meanings and 
opportunity is most capricious, but the error of the second- 
rate dramatist lies in representing the misunderstanding 
as final, and the operation of chance as a deus ex machina, 
Shakespeare and the Greeks apparently make use of the 
same means, but they see beyond, and treat the mistake 
as a phenomenon arising out of the nature of the charac- 
ter represented; a str^^w which shews the direction pjf th$ 
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wind. The greater mind perceives that chance is part 
of a whole, namely, the subjection of man to the con- 
ditions of his being : sees that what is ^vourable to the 
mass may not be so to the exceptional character ; that if 
that character be not to the manner bom, he cannot as- 
similate fortune, and must be crushe4 instead of supported 
by the gifts that heaven showers upon him ; that the weak 
must succumb to the strong and furthermore that what is 
strong to-day may be weak to-morrow ; that in the time 
of ease, the warrior may be despised, in the rage of war 
the poet may starve ; and his creation bows before an in- 
fluence which, taken as a whole is strictly regular and 
definite in its manifestation. C(»riolanus i^ mistaken by 
«the people; could they understand the truth and patriot- 
ism of his nature they would not treat him so unjustly : 
a meaner writer would hold to the mistake ; he would 
give us a story, such as we often find in modern records 
of public men, of a misunderstanding that might have 
been removed, had the two parties consented to wait and 
learn a little. 

But Shakespeare takes the character of the two op- 
posites and with a few strokes of his pen shows that an 
encounter is unavoidable. Thenceforward the manner 
of the struggle is unimportant : pride noble in itself, but 
unsuited to the time, meets a spirit of independence, also 
praiseworthy in itself, but inevitably violent and cruel in 
its action. Coriolanus cannot do other than die ; the 
world is against him ; the people cannot do other than 
combat a spirit which has often brought disaster upon 
them. No one could step on to the stage and avert the 
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fate of Othello and Desdemona ; no words could explain 
away the passion aroused ; the two great and pure minds 
would be poisoned by the truth, as fatally as the Moor is 
stricken by the horrible suspicion he has conceived. The 
fate that overrules is the action of a hard and bitter world 
on the excess of nobility and strength combined. It is 
a chance that stirs the vengeance of lago ; it is a chance 
that throws the handkerchief in the way of the principal 
actors, but these chances are portions of a whole which 
is not chance. Given an Othello and a Desdemona, and 
lagos, and handkerchiefs cannot be lacking; given two 
meaner natures, and such venom becomes innocuous. 

The inferior writer clings to the idea that things in 
themselves are either pleasing or terrible. It has often 
been remarked that young tragic authors stain every page 
with blood : this arises from the incapacity to follow out 
and combine the various currents of being which alone 
can make a death-scene impressive. Death is itself the 
most commonplace of phenomena : a dog dies, a child 
dies, a soldier dies, and except for those immediately con- 
nected with them, the matter can possess no healthy 
interest. The thing in its nakedness appeals only to 
feelings common to all mankind ; as there are differences 
between men, however, that is not art which is as inter- 
esting to the lowest as to the highest Extent must be 
present to justify the name : that which has been de- 
veloped from fundamental instincts and necessities must 
be summarized more or less, and a direction be given 
through the individuality of the author. 

Whgt i$ true of poetry is true of all other forms, of 
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human expression, and most evidently of the state. As 
there are writers who draw their inspiration from im- 
mediate sources and gain immediate applause, and others 
again who embracing a wider compass are less readily 
understood, so are there states of either class. To make 
the position clearer, we may take the word merit Merit 
is that which is good in the opinion of one's fellows ; in 
an army, for instance, an officer may distinguish himself 
for skill in manoeuvring his men, or for bravery in the 
field : these are two things which every soldier considers 
excellent, because they are qualities which every one in 
the profession must possess in a greater or less degree : 
the man of merit then will receive promotion or the like, 
and in the worst case, will be generally admired. Suppose 
however, that a brother officer at the same time hits upon 
a new method of drill, or upon some means of lessening 
the exposure of the men under fire : he will not be re- 
garded as meritorious under ordinary circumstances, but 
will rather be liable to be looked upon with suspicion, 
inasmuch as what he has in view is an adaptation of 
things to meet a change, the necessity for which may not 
yet have made itself generally apparent. By exhibiting 
bravery and vigour in the execution of routine duties, he 
will scarcely be able to excuse the fault of having seen 
further than his comrades, and merit can only be accorded 
to him when the whole force is remodelled on his prin- 
ciple, and the merest tyro knows as much of his theory as 
himself 

So with states : throughout the world there are two 
principles in conft\c\.,\axYm^mt,lv^ir eflfectiyeness ^ccor4- 
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ing to the native strength of the race, but everywhere the 
same ; the immediate and non-elastic and the more remote 
and elastic. The human tendency to accept unverified 
knowledge has produced an immense confusion of ideas 
on this subject. It is the custom to talk of a republic or 
of a monarchy as of genius^ etc. : simple manifestations 
of collective individuality are treated as if they were en- 
tities and self-existent, while in reality they mean nothing 
till we have discerned by analysis the extent of character 
exhibited by the people in question. 

There are two ways of governing a state, commonly 
known as centralization and decentralization, with their 
parallel authorities, the single individual or class and the 
general body of the nation. Centralization and absolu- 
tism, or government by one man or class, are remarkable 
for the directness of their operation, in contradistinction 
to the slowness of their opposites. A single man, for in- 
stance, is put in power ; the sense of the nation declares 
him worthy : — (in reasoning scientifically, the mode in 
which power may be obtained is of little importance : a 
a revolution, a plAiscite and whatever else are the same 
as long as the position is taken and held), and he may 
be considered the highest outcome of the nation's wisdom. 
Having the means, he moulds everything at once in the 
newest style, much as a victorious general stamps his 
mind on the army he controls. The country becomes 
most fitted of all for the present, as individual or class 
interests cannot stand in the way of reform ; and if the 
new order of things be tested by war, brilliant success is 
likely to attend th^ n^-tion'? arms. After a laijse ^1 'Assx^ 
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however the reverse of the medal is presented ; such a 
government can only recognize merit, and merit is mo- 
mentary and not enduring. The masses lose the habit 
of maturing minds adapted to strange exigencies : the 
conflict of position and belief which nourishes such 
natures is converted into a peace in which only he can 
hope for success who accepts the present with his whole 
heart and soul ; and therefore, when circumstances are 
completely changed, the nation is helpless for lack of 
leaders. Government by one class is the same in its 
essence, being only greater in extent or more enduring, 
inasmuch as a large body of men do not set up so strict 
a standard as one individual, and find among themselves 
differences which make conflict of parties and a certain 
developement possible. Centralization acts for the im- 
mediate : if, throughout a country, all institutions be made 
exactly similar, ease of communication and of agreement 
is promoted, and a vast body learns to act as one man. 
When however, in course of time, the existing institutions 
become worthless, there is no domestic model to which 
to turn for instruction : uniformity having prevented difier- 
ences, all are equally lost in the pressure of disaster. 
Decentralization and government by common consent 
are of all things the most enduring, and must therefore 
be considered preeminent : they obtain least praise at the 
moment and are therefore evidentiy not fettered by the 
spirit of that moment. The clumsy way in which public 
sentiment is ascertained and effect given to it, in such a 
country as England for instance, destroys the glamour of 
change and prevents excess. Any decision taken even by 
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a large majority encounters an implacable opposition from 
certain fractions, which are fully conscious that time that 
has now defeated them may again give them the upper 
hand ; and reform, therefore, is partial, being based on 
compromise. Differences remain amid which the mind 
of the future is nurtured, and the paths are left open 
by which the unpopular may become popular. But great 
as are the advantages of such a state of things, the dis- 
advantages must not be overlooked. Such a nation is 
constantly in danger of being overpowered by some neigh- 
bour, whose average force is only equal to theirs, but who 
has thrown into a single decade the energies of half a 
century. If there be a greater proportion of green leaves 
and young branches on the tree of its national prosperity 
than on those of others, a great part of the trunk is, 
nevertheless, rotten and unsightly. Hence the praise 
and contempt alternately lavished upon England, as the 
peoples of the continent rise to the summit of the waves 
or are engulfed in the trough of the sea. 

Centralization and absolutism, decentralization and 
government by common consent, do not necessarily co- 
incide : for example, the autocrat of a nomad empire may 
command the obedience of his subjects only through the. 
medium of chiefs who are independent of all beside him, 
and who are only responsible for the production of re- 
sources, and not for the mode in which they are obtained. 
This is a subdivision of absolutism which finds a parallel 
in countries controlled by one class, where local concerns 
are transacted independently of national ones. Govern- 
ment by common consent admits also of centralization, 
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towards which we see a tendency at this moment in Eng- 
land. By keeping in view, however, the main principles 
at stake, the varied shading can be understood and be 
reduced to its primary significance. 

The origin of differences in extent in states must be 
sought in the varying pressure of circumstances in the 
past A nation may have had one foe or many, one 
object or a thousand, and according to these, will it be 
moulded so as either to bear wholly on one point, or to 
distribute its force over a larger area. Democracy is one 
of the poUtical puzzles of the day. From a nation dis- 
tinguished above all others for its distaste for the immedi- 
atff a number of peoples have sprung, equally distinguished 
for the opposite characteristic. To discover the cause of 
this, one only needs to imagine the position of a dozen 
emigrants in an unsettled country. At home they were 
accustomed to a thousand forms of good and evil, and 
were arranged in groups and classes to meet the various 
exigences. In their new position they are face to f^ce 
with the difficulties and pleasures of life, in their most 
naked and primitive shape. It becomes a question of 
combating hunger, like the savage; the causation of 
famine or danger is immediate, and he at once takes the 
lead who is capable of triumphing in such a struggle. 
Another standard of good and evil is established which 
meets the low level of the conditions, and in consequence 
the merely physical predominates over the more complex. 
Hence, then, the democracy of new countries, which 
instead of being an advance, is really a retrogression; 
the minds whose reach embraces the compass of a single 
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day have obtamed authority over those who see further, 
and government has been entrusted to the hands of that 
class which Shakespeare so often held up to ridicule and 
contempt. 

The truth of this may be better observed, if we com- 
pare the state with the small community. Let us suppose 
a tribe of savages who live by the chase alone; and, 
further, that among them one appears who is more or 
less unfitted for the common- pursuit. He will of course 
be despised and perhaps perish. If, however, there is a 
tendency to the frequent production' of such individuals, 
one at last must survive, and, being unable to compete 
in the immediate^ he will take a wider survey, will cast oflf 
the ancient prejudice and begin to eat fish or fruits. In 
course of time, a scarcity of game is inevitable and then 
the tribe' reaps the advantage of the toleration which 
gave this man his existence. If there have been no such 
man, the greater part must starve ; if he be amongst them, 
what one has done, another may imitate. 

Barbarism and effeteness , are alike characterized by 
preference for the immediate. The savage desires ease, 
because his mind is not capable of the strain of involved 
and prolonged calculation ; in supplying his needs he 
displays little more prescience than a dog or a tiger : the 
citizens of a decaying state recur to their primitive con- 
dition, after having made huge efforts ; they get weary of 
the constant struggle, probably because external incite- 
ment is wanting; and they seek to crush individualism 
and baffle change, that their path in life may have the 
directness of the savage's. 
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The desire for ease always presents itself in the same 
way, although polytheistic reasoning has shrouded it in 
such an obscurity of names that to the world in general, 
the connection of phenomena is incomprehensible. Per- 
sonal courage, money, and immediate honours are the 
things admired and sought by the savage, the vulgar and 
the effete. A state may be governed by various interests, 
and its affairs may be administered by persons who win 
their position in each case by the application of different 
means. One is the son of a lord ; another, of a slave ; 
one holds his own and triumphs by one quality, and the 
other by another, and in the end they may rub shoulders 
in the same office. The strain on the individual in such 
case is immense. A career is open to all, but its con- 
ditions are so various and the contest necessarily so pro- 
longed, that perhaps a life-time may slip away without an 
interval of rest. If the state came under the control of 
those who desire the immediate^ they, with their understand- 
ing baffled by the slow evolution of talent, would prepare 
for their harvest by eating the seed-corn. They would, for 
example, raise an outcry about injustice : they would point 
to the fact that slaves* sons have at times done as much 
as those of nobles, in spite of the obstacles they had to 
encounter ; and would reason that when these barriers no 
longer existed, the slaves, being many times more numer- 
ous, would be proportionately more meritorious. As the 
savage thinks himself fairly fortified when he has good 
store of powder and shot, so they, blind to the contin- 
gencies resulting from change, rely exclusively on a brief 
experience ; and, cVioosiug those men and those things 
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that are at the moment preeminent, they set up a standard 
whereby all are judged. The immediate working of the 
plan is excellent The old tendency to effort remains, 
and that by which its value is tested is consonant with 
the spirit of the age, just as an extra supply of powder 
will make a savage merry throughout a whole season. 
The evil result is, however, inevitable. Perfection and 
elasticity were produced, not in spite but by virtue of 
obstacles. In the older state, a man became a doctor or 
a soldier on his own responsibility : every stage of his 
career was examined on its own merits : the masses, 
having nothing to look to but the man, were unceasing in 
their criticism. In the newer state, the official goes forth 
ticketed, after having passed a certain ordeal j and hence- 
forward he has the weight of the nation at his back. If 
he have individuality (genius — character) he must suppress 
it, because he is judged by an arbitrary selection of circum- 
stances, not by the circumstances themselves. Other 
minds having chosen according to their needs, he must 
modify himself upon that choice and what follows is well- 
known from the history of such countries as China. 

A most striking instance of the preference for the im- 
mediate, or desire for ease, is afforded by ancient Athens. 
Before the Peloponnesian war, the republic, being, from 
recent experience, much impressed with the value of 
money, accumulated a vast treasure, which is said to have 
far exceeded the exchangeable value of the entire posses- 
sions of the state : and, relying upon what had done such 
good service in the past, the Athenians plunged into a 
conflict which ended in their ruin. 
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Man is always inclined to rebel against the conditions of 
his being : he yearns for ease, and the most popular cries, 
" Justice '' and " Practical sense,'' may be traced in most 
cases to this source. If we all had justice, there would 
be left no motive for action : it is injustice, — that is, the 
inequality of things, produced by inevitable change, — 
that incites to the developement of our highest faculties : 
practical sense is the same among the Choctaw^s as among 
the Athenians ; it means powder and shot, and more pow- 
der and more shot, or whatever else may best serve to 
get a dinner. 

In the same way, the idea of liberty, when analyzed, 
becomes simply greater extent. In itself, of course, it is 
notiiing ; but when we find the name applied within a 
state to a balance of powers which has shown itself capa- 
ble of resisting a great strain in the past, on examination 
the cause of its elasticity and endurance appears in the 
complexity which left a path open to the future, neglect- 
ing in some degree the immediate present. If the ini- 
mediate be sought, true liberty cannot exist, whatever the 
outer form of a state may be. We are accustomed to 
make use of the term wherever laws are made and ad- 
ministered by a certain process, but this results from our 
tendency to form entities from the experience we have had 
of individuals. 

Equality is the exact opposite of freedom : if we take 
a nation of peasant proprietors, and another in which 
land is held in vastly unequal lots, with authority in pro- 
portion, we shall find the latter more elastic and therefore 
mOTQ free* For example^ the holder of three acres will 
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cut down all the trees on his land, either for their value 
or that of the soil they occupy : in this, for the moment, 
he is quite right : he realizes an immediate benefit : when, 
however, the same spirit actuates all his neighbours, the 
torrents gather in the mountains and rush down unhin- 
dered, the sun turns the fruitful mould into dust, and the 
wind comes to complete the desolation. In the other 
case, provision is unconsciously made against such con- 
tingencies : the greater landlord may be a hunter, or an 
admirer of rich landscapes, and will thus preserve forests 
which retain moisture in time of drought, and shield the 
harvest from the winter storms. 

The very vices of the unequal distribution of natural 
gifts become virtues with time, while the virtues of system 
are not slow in changing to evils of the worst kind. 



For the greater convenience of the reader, we will here 
resume briefly the thoughts contained in these appendices. 

The cardinal error, scientifically speaking, of all philo- 
sophical systems is the neglect of the fact that man cannot 
know. Their authors, indeed, in many cases confess the 
shifting base on which they build, but none the less do 
they proceed as if from a certainty, attributing good and 
evil to this and that. 

The difference between atom and atom, between man 
and man cannot be set aside by any manipulation how- 
ever dexterous. The most prominent among those who 
have attempted the feat latterly, Mr. Herbert Spencer, has 
merely succeeded in piling up a dream-fabric, like Plato's 
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" Republic," which stronger natures in the future will 
kick out of their path. 

Our view, the only one that will bear the test of facts, 
is as follows : 

All that we are able to i*ecognize in the universe is 
change. Of the various forms in which it presents 
itself, man is to us the chief. Change is constant, but 
its degree in the phenomena fluctuates. Some men move 
more rapidly with one portion of their nature than with 
the rest : some progress in the entirety of their being. 
The antagonisms of thought and action are the degrees 
of change. Individuality is a term for the manifestation 
of change. It has its higher and lower forms. The poet 
makes an epoch ; he changes as a whole and to a greater 
degree than his fellows ; he is highly individual : a steam- 
hamn[ier is apparently constant in form and action • ' 
nevertheless with every second of time its might, form 
and application change ; its variation is infinitesimal, but 
that it does vary both from others of its kind and from 
itself suffices to render it individual. The conflicts we 
see around are detailed appearances of one fact, the elim- 
ination of the old and the substitution of the new. 

Where one whole is taken, the value of change is com- 
mensurate with the degree in which it is affected : a new 
fashion of dress among a people is less important than a 
new direction of thought ; a fresh coat of paint on a 
machine less important than a change in its construction 
When two or more wholes are taken there is a double 
relation. A new fashion in England may be more im« 
portant than a radical revolution in an Indian tribe- a * 
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fresh coat of paint on a steam-engine of more note 
than the re-construction of a conjuring tool. 

In the individual man the case is the same. If one say 
simply " I love, I hate," giving no other grounds than 
those proceeding from his own idiosyncrasy, his whole 
nature is pledged to sustain his passion, and he stands in 
glaring contrast to his neighbours. If on the other hand 
he relies on accepted principles or conventions ; if, for 
instance, in answer to those who declare the woman he 
loves ugly, he endeavours to prove that the style of her 
face is more or less at bottom in accordance with their 
tastes, he limits the exertion of his individuality and there- 
fore in him there is a less degree of change than in the 
first case. He, however, who relies on the convention 
may express a greater change than he who employs his 
whole nature, inasmuch as one man may bear to another 
the same relation as Great Britian to an Indian tribe. 

The amount of change an individual may represent is 
limited by the circumstances amid which he is nurtured. 
Man is more capable of affording mutual aid than any 
other being we are acquainted with. Civilization is the 
aggregate of labour done for common ends throughout 
a long period of time. The lowest product of civilization 
may be superior to the highest of barbarism. 

To present the matter more definitely we tabulate the 
foremost natures and abstractions as follows. 

I. The poet or artist. 

He simply tells or depicts things as he sees them. All 
his powers are brought into action and he imparts bis 
whole nature, 
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f T, The preacher or metaphysician. 

ffc al»o c/mcdvc» things in an individual manner 
whirh ])rir)f{H a wide range of his passions into play. 
N<?v(rrfh(tleft« he docs not bring the whole of his nature 
into nction. TTc k bound by antecedent abstractions : 
thc»c ngain arc conventions, and a convention is the 
rttdiU'tirm of an artistic thought to its lowest terms for 
the convenience of a society. His vision is thus more 
Hniilcd thnti that of the poet ; to a great degree, he has 
thIngN IhcMUNclvcs at second hand. He is, however, at 
llborly to believe in absolute good, known to himself, and 
thuH to UMC a large i)ortion of his individuality for the 
bcncHt of those connected with him. 

111. 11\e man of science. 

( >r this genus the mathematician is the type. He must 
avoid and fear individuality as much as the poet seeks it. 
The u^etaph\*sieian pn>coeils from the conventions of a 
|K\t tioular society ; the man of science is bound by certain 
rtxionvs in which every human l>eing is supposed to con- 
V urv *n\e \\reacher can declare for or against gra\'itation 
<u\\^t\Uu^ tv> the \\reiudiccs of those whom he represents : 
the t\u\n v>f jivneiHV n\ust .^wept exactly that which follows 
A\^i\\ the AppUv AtivHx cMi' a strictly denned process^ 

v^f vWv h v^t' thc^it' thrw kinds of men there 
\Artvtt<^x Svn;^^^' Art' aU thrxx^ :h:n^ by ttans: 
Wv^vw^s *^\\vlh^ d::^:xn$r>t^$h<^ the chief 
u^i^V^ the sAn\<^ vt;:^\>:\ ^$ v\:r«\ve5v ^ iffegriee to viiicii 
thv'^x Haxt^ V«r, Abik^ tc^ x;n'*x:ec5oe hstswoirr. For ^^s^m^ • 
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II. Mahomet, who created a vast power, inferior, how- 
ever, to that of Europe. 

III. Newton, who gave us knowledge of which highly 
cultivated races have been able to make use, but which 
could not have built up such a race. • 

All things being equal, we can say, the poet under 
metaphysical or conventional influence is superior to the 
preacher but inferior to the nature which simply expresses 
itself: the metaphysician who consciously uses exact 
knowledge is inferior to his fellow who trusts to eloquence 
and persuasiveness alone, absorbing knowledge without 
consciousness * : the man of science who uses his ac- 
complishments to attain individual ends, distorting his 
proper form of truth is superior to the man of science 
pure and simple, who is but the servant of others. The 
question in each case is, whether the whole or part of a 
nature be employed. Two bodies being equal in strength, 
that must triumph which is most fully brought into play. 

In these cases art remains one. Geometry and the 
" Iliad " are the same in their essence. The difference 
is that of extent, of limitation of individual expression. 

Human action or feeling being one, its various phases 
are not opposed, but lesser and greater. 

Liberty. Tyranny. 

These are words for two forms of one thing. The slave 
governs himself, for his nature needs a master, else he would 
not be a slave. It is his weakness which makes tyranny 
possible. That weakness, however, requires that which is 

^ Vide page 1 22, 
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less in extent, and thus we find in history that tyranny has 
a feebler tenure of existence than liberty. The latter is a 
concession of a wider field of expression, springing from 
confidence in mutual strength. 

Toleration. Persecution. 

To these the same applies. Persecution is as rife now 
as in the ix)wer Empire but it is not so immediate in its 
form. The fancied opposition between the two things 
proceeds from the fact that in one case the body is killed, 
in the other so-called moral means are employed. Where 
liberty is, the struggle between man and man is more 
bitter than where tyranny. To kill the body is the lowest 
term of human energy, and thus least difficult to the doer 
and least painful to the sufferer. Tyranny and persecu- 
tion are less than freedom and toleration. 

Inspiration. Reason. 

We take the former as expressing the action of the 
poet. One is individual, the other conventional. The 
one is the utterance of a whole, the other that of a part. 
Thus reason is less than inspiration, a fact which personal 
experience would suffice to confirm without the testimony 
of history. The average elevation of a mountain range 
must be less than that of the highest peak. 

Consciousness. Unconsciousness. 

Both equally existent or non-existent; both relative. 
As far as we know, man can never be conscious in the 
vulgar meaning of the word. The two terms are used as 
opposites to express the difference of two forms of action • 
that resulting purely from the impulse of the individual 
APd that originating partially or wholly in the influwce gt 
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others of our kind. Giveiij as before, equal natures, con- 
sciousness is the expression of a part ; unconsciousness of, 
a whole, and therefore the latter is superior to the former. 
The one coincides with inspiration, the other with reason. 
The test of consciousness is that we can render an ac- 
count : in so doing we descend to convention. 

This essential unity of phenomena renders the moot 
questions of the day sdentifically unjustifiable. There is no 
conflict between two entities respectively entitled "religious 
truth " and " scientific truth." The matter in dispute is 
simply which class of men is most fitted to guide this 
particular epoch ; those who accept one limitation of their 
individual expression, or those who accept another. Of 
the three forms of human energy, science is in change 
most bound to the past ; and therefore abstractly least 
qualified to anticipate the future. There is no reason, 
however, to deny, that a lower form of intellect may suit 
a particular age, as we see in history that the impulse 
given by the poet or preacher may last through many 
generations before slackening to such a degree as to 
render a fresh start necessary. The man of science never- 
theless, who (with Dr. Tyndall at Belfast) asserts an 
equality between his own teaching and that styled va- 
riously moral, religious, etc., quits his proper field to in- 
vade that of his antagonists. All he is justified in saying 
is that religion and art have found science a useful hand- 
maid. The complete triumph of science can be sdentifically 
proved to be the complete fall of the human race. 

The belief in good and evil is necessary to self-preser- 
vation. In sensuous expression, the good and evil of 
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the individual are most exacdf givcii, and therefoie in it 
the highest \itaHty is manifest. In the abstractions of 
mathematics, etc., they are least present, and therefore 
science is nearest death. 

The highest ideal then for us who follow the meaner 
method must be the final surrender of our harvest into 
the hands of those who possess higher attributes. To 
examine the Briton and the Hindostani according to our 
principles, we must cease to love and hate : on neither 
passion must we base a hope. The conclusions resulting 
from such a contemplation may then be as useful to a 
nobler posterity as the labours of Bacon and Newton have 
been to the conquerors of the East 

To condemn Christianity on scientific groimds (Dr. 
Buchner and others), is one and the same thing as to 
reject Shakespeare, because he is not known to have made 
a Catholic or Protestant confession of faith (Romantic 
School). We do neither : we only wish to invite en- 
quiry to a field where the desires of those who yearn for 
logical and scientific certitude in human affairs may be 
gratified to an extent beyond their dreams. 
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